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ET us get one fact clearly in our minds, for if we don’t there is a grave 
danger that we will get a very serious and delicate question badly 
muddled up. And here is the fact: Because we parents in the home 
have for years failed to be frank with our children in telling them the truth 
about the origin of life, and have made a grievous mistake in maintaining a 
policy of silence that we now see has been wrong, is no reason for unloading 
the burden of enlightening our sons and daughters on this vitally important 
subject upon school teachers and instructors who were never intended to 
discharge that duty. 






WHAT WE WANT RATHER THAN A COURSE of sex 
hygiene in the public schools is a little more knowledge 
and moral stamina on the part of parents. To teach a 
child the wonderful lesson of life—the most beautiful that 
can be told achild—is the highest prerogative of the parent, 
and we must not use the public school as a makeshift nor 
ask it to teach that which it was never intended to teach, 
and cannot teach safely or effectively. The school was 
\ intended to supplement the home: not to supplant 
. = it. There is a parental duty and there is a teacher's 
part in the training of our young, and woe to our children if we confuse 
the two and try to shift what is properly the parents’ part upon the 
shoulders of strangers. It is a healthy sign that we are turning from the 
baneful policy of silence on this great question, but we will turn a healthy 
trend into a distinctly unhealthy, yes dangerous, direction if we now let the 
pendulum swing too far. We are dealing with a very simple question if we 
keep it in its proper place, but the moment we transfer this sacred and rare 
trust to other hands we transform it into a grave and complicated issue, the 
dire results of which it is not easy to foresee. It is trulya time of sane thinking: 
of extreme caution, ‘‘lest we forget.”’ 





| Offend One | 
of These 
| Little Ones ”’ 





f ] THERE IS A BIG NUGGET OF CLEAR THINKING in the 

remark of Mrs. George W. Goethals, the wife of the builder 

of the Panama Canal, when, giving as her reason for hurry- 

ing back to her husband’s side from a visit to this country, 
she said: 

‘“4 woman can do so much for a man when he is working under 








|| a strain. He mustn't let it break his nerve, you know; if he 
| Woman’s | once begins to weaken it is all over.” 
| Part | Old fashioned, but in these screeching days of sex-equality 


doctrines it is fine to hear this old-fashioned conception of a 
wife’s part so well expressed by a woman of large vision. Old as the wisdom of 
Solomon, yes, older, this primal precept is as true today as ever it was. When 
the eddies and currents that now fleck the agitated waters of woman’s true 
place have settled down it will be found that the normal wife and woman is 
exactly at the place where she was when the excitement began: at the side of 
man as the worker, and he at the side of woman as her protector. There are 
some fundamentals of the human race that can never be altered by human 
effort, no matter how earnestly we may try, and the relative place of man 
and of woman in the world is one of them. 








f aarp siniaea LAST AUTUMN, DURING ONE of the terrific storms that 
a frequent the Alps, an immense number of migratory birds 
| were caught in the violent winds, and thousands of the 
A i il aérial travelers would have perished had it not been for the 
The Birds Monks of Saint Bernard. The monks, seeing the flight of 
the birds and their predicament, lighted up their hospice 
and | and threw open all the doors and windows. The attention 
| the Monks | of the birds was attracted and they flew in the open windows 
————=/ and doors by the thousands, spent the night, and in the 
morning resumed their flight. It is a beautiful act to read about, and sounds 
more like the days of old than of this matter-of-fact twentieth century. And 
there is a lesson to be taken from it by us who have gardens, no matter how 
small or large, in that we should each provide a bird house for our feathered 
friends, always remembering what a land of pestilence this would quickly 
become but for the birds. We cannot be too kind to the birds in our provision 
for and care of them. A bird house costs very little, costs nothing in fact, for 
an adequate one is so easily made, but it may mean much to a pair of birds 
looking for a mating-place or a shelter, paying us in return a thousandfold 
with their presence, their song and their practical work in the extermination 
of insects. So truly are the birds our friends that we should, in every 
respect, be their friends. 











HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED TO ASK or wonder how old is 
Jane Addams? Has it ever occurred to you? Has not the 
work of this most efficient of all women in America sug-. 
gested itself to your mind rather than her age? Why? 
Isn’t the answer in this little story: There was a girl 
of eighteen, tall, slender, blue-eyed, pink-cheeked, brown- 
haired. Yes, you know dozens like that, but this girl was 
prettier than most of the dozens that you know. She sang 
very prettily, she danced gracefully, she was blessed with an 
intelligence that made her an interesting conversationalist and a sympathetic 
listener. She never practiced her singing, because she felt she sang well 
naturally. As the years went on her voice lost its first girlish freshness and 
people were not quite so enthusiastic over it. Exercise tired her: she stopped 
dancing, and instead she sat comfortably at home and ate everything put 
before her. She began to “bloom,” as her friends put it. Then suddenly—and 
the word here is chosen deliberately—suddenly she was forty years old, and 
she was stout: much too stout to dance even if she wanted to: she was dull 
of eye and pale of face, she could not sing, and she was dull to talk to! ‘‘ Poor 
Adele,”’ said her friends, ‘‘she has grown old.’ But ‘“old’’ was the wrong 
word. Age was not her trouble: it was laziness. Who is your most interesting 
friend: the girl of eighteen who has not had time to work or develop, or the 
woman of forty or fifty who has made an effort, worked all her life and 
therefore developed ? 








“| FEW OF Us HAVE IT IN OUR POWER to give costly and 
elaborate presents. But there is a gift within the reach of 
| most of our purses which, oddly enough, we do not often 
| think of: the gift of a happy day. Let me illustrate: A 








| A Gift We | Young woman took tw o settlement children last spring to 
| Can All | spend the day with her in the country. She went to town 
j _ | for them and brought them back. Her carfare and theirs 
| Give | amounted to sixty cents. She could not have given them 
i =—= — 





anything very elaborate for that sum. What she did give 
them was a long morning in a sunny garden, with dogs to play with, insects 
to watch, flowers to pick, and fragrant raspberries under green leaves to be 
had for the taking; a simple luncheon that was a feast for the gods to them, 
and a whole long afternoon of hide-and-seek among the sweet-smelling hay 
of a barn. 

One of the children stopped suddenly in the midst of her play and looked 
at the rolling green fields and great blue expanse above, then she exclaimed: 
‘‘Oh, Miss , we must be a thousand miles from home, aren’t we?” 

Another woman took a working-girl to spend some hours in a certain 
beautiful college town near by. This girl brought back with her memory 
pictures of beautiful and picturesque buildings, a gorgeous sunset of rose and 
gold, black cypresses outlined against it, fragrance of grass and flowers and a 
sensation of abiding peace. She went back to her work freshened up and 
made over. Surely the woman gave the girl more than a mere material gift, 
no matter how costly: she gave her eight perfect hours and their memory 
to live over for many days. 











IN THESE PIPING DAYS OF ‘‘SOMETHING DOING” all the 
time we are sometimes led astray by restless ladies and 
excitable heroines who make us feel that our lives are 
humdrum: that we have never lived: that we don’t really 














| Lives know the meaning of Life. Our simple lives are declared 
| in Which negative: fruitless: not worth the living. True, we are not 
Nothing experiencing the mental spasms of this heroine, nor the won- 
\ derful soulful experiences of that heroine; we show a prosaic 
Happens | self-control in our love affairs; we haven't wrecked a home 
Re 


or two in order to build new ones on the ruins; we seem to 
experience no spirit-racking temptations nor mind-splitting decisions in the 
conduct of our lives or homes. In short, like the girl in George Ade’s Fable, 
we don’t have soul crises in our families. And so we are told that as ‘‘nothing 
happens to us” our lives must be “‘terribly dull,” and so forth. Yet do we not 
live? To how few of us come the great loves, the overwhelming sorrows, the 
soul-rending temptations? As a matter of fact are these necessary to life? 
When all is said and done is it not the daily joy, the romance that awaits us 
all, the family interests, the business cares, the petty decisions for good or 
evil, that really mean life, and not the blood and thunder of melodrama nor 
the nervous hesitations and upheavals of spasmodic lives? Does excitement 
mean living? Or is it affection, enthusiasm, interest and work? Are these 
not the actual foundations of living? If so we all of us can live as thousands 
of us are living. 
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THREE DOMESTIC TRAGEDIES were told about in the 
newspapers recently, and all happened within an incredibly 
brief time. 

A boy of seventeen and a girl playmate of thirteen 
A House imagined themselves in love and eloped; a couple scarcely 

more mature fitted up a hut in the woods, and occupied it 
and - 
together for some time before they were caught and brought 
home; and another pair, quite old enough to know better, 
took advantage of an evening in each other’s company to 
hunt up a clergyman and go through what they supposed was a mock 
marriage, but which required a solemn legal proceeding, and its accompanying 
anxiety, to undo. 

When the causes were looked into it was found that in one case the 
parents of the girl were so given to petty bickering that she sought relief 
in the perpetual companionship of one who appeared to share her longing 
for peace and love; in another the parents left the children so much to their 
own devices as to make them easy prey to the allurements of romance; and 
in the third case the old folk, although neither quarrelsome nor neglectful in 
the narrower sense, had never cultivated intimacy with their children, and 
rarely talked before them of marriage except in a jesting or gossipy way. 

Are young people under such conditions primarily to blame if they stray 
into folly and spoil a bright future, for the fun of an escapade whose 
consequences they cannot foresee? 

Do the average parents clearly realize or pause to consider what kind 
of an atmosphere is created in the home into which they have brought their 
children without their consent? The house may be comfortable or beautiful, 
the fare abundant or all-sufficient; all that they seem to need in the way of 
clothing, and schooling, and travel, and recreation may be provided with a 
generous hand. But the moral atmosphere, which is so much more import- 





a Home 











ant than all the other attributes, may be of the worst, and all unconsciously to. 


the parents, because they have never given it a serious thought. There are 
thousands of homes that have everything in them save this one essential— 
the moral atmosphere that makes for closeness and kinship to the young 
people in them and their parents; and it is this one lack that makes the 
difference between a house and a home. 





THE HARDEST HOUR IN THE LIFE OF A MOTHER of 
the house is when she falls sick, and she lies in bed with 
the sense that the household routine is going wrong and she 
cannot lift a finger to help the situation. Every day that she 





When the was well she kept the machinery going, and her household 
Mother took all she did for granted and never thought of a time 

when she might not be able to be the first to rise, the last 
Falls Sick 








to retire: the busy and sunny, stirring and quickening force, 
the ‘‘angel in the house,” from dawn to dark. 

Now she lies pale and ill, and she who has done everything for others can 
do nothing for herself. Are all our care and all our love too much and too 
good for her? Can the sum total of all our efforts begin to make up to her 
for all she has given us? Truly at such a time can all in the house come into 
their own, and give where before they have only taken. 








IT Is ALL BUT IMPOSSIBLE TO PERSUADE the average 
woman that she cannot, in a single reading, pluck out of 
a book which is a work of genius the heart of its mystery. 
‘“‘T have read it,’’ she says; and that is the end of it. A 





The Soak man of genius pours his deepest thought and emotion into 
“al a work, and a commonplace soul claims to have “read it 

: by skimming once over the surface. An old lady on the 
the Drip 


coast of Maine was discussing the differences between the 
old and the new. ‘“‘Wehadn’t anything but the reading-book 
to read when I was a girl,”’ she said, ‘“‘but I know the best parts of that 
so I can say them to myself now I’m sitting here in the dark; and my 
grandchildren don’t know what they read last week. It soaked into me, 
and it drips off of them.’’ Of course many things contribute to the change 
which the old lady lamented, but the principle which lay behind her 
experience is of universal application. Not what drfps off, but that which 
soaks in is of real importance, stays with the reader, and affects and develops 
character. 

Yet no error is more common with those who are endeavoring to advance 
intellectually than to suppose that the great matter in reading is what books 
are read. It is not the books one reads that make the greatest difference, 
but the books that one associates with; not the works over which one has 
gone once or twice, no matter how carefully. These make, it is true, a 
difference on the side of mere acquirement that has a certain value. The 
books one lives with, however, the writers one comes to know by heart, the 
volumes which are intimate companions, are those which most vitally affect 
the intellectual life. 














THAT A DOG Is MAN’S BEST FRIEND no one will deny: 
/ no one, that is, who has ever had a real friendship with a 
| dog. But dogs, like all other good things, have their times 
and places. We have all probably got into homes where we 
have had too much dog: where the dog is planted in the 
center of an admiring circle, and remarks are made about his 
cute tricks, the condition of his hair, his aversion to colored 
people, his favorite food, his marvelous intelligence, etc. You 
may be second to none in your love of the four-footed creation, and yet it is 
trying to be called upon in season and out of season to join in the idolatry of 
the household pet, when there are so many other interesting subjects for 
bipeds with brains and souls to consider! Nor does it increase your interest 
in the dog when he is allowed to paw all over your dress. Some folks, 
principally grouchy bachelors and verjuiced spinsters, object to an entire 
evening’s talk about the baby in the house, and his beauty that no one can 
really discover but the doting parents. But putting Baby on a pedestal is one 
thing: putting a poodle there is another matter, and a—well, it’s too much dog. 


—— 
—— 
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THERE IS A LOT OF TRUTH in the homely old saying: 
“You never know what you can do till you try.””. —Tomany 
a woman it has seemed that burdens were imposed on 
body and soul tothe limit of endurance. Then a greater trial 
still was superimposed, and, as by a miracle, the strength 





lg Th and grace sufficient for the day of need were provided. A 
ore = High-School teacher who supported her aged mother and 

a a father thought she was doing all she could, and a little more. 
ou Can 


Then her married brother lost his wife, and his mind failed 
and he went to anasylum. There was noone to take the little 
girl, two years old, left behind but the sister, the school-teacher. It seemed 
to her impossible at first to take on this added responsibility. But grad- 
ually, as she gave her life to the little one whose tiny fingers clasped her own 
in trustfulness, she found a joy in living beyond any other reward of service— 
spiritual or material—that ever came to her. Now the children whom she 
teaches, devoted to her always, find her nearer the saint and the angel than 
ever—though they don’t know why. Let us believe that our shoulders are 
always adjusted to the burdens they are asked to carry. 














DOES A WOMAN CLEARLY REALIZE that she does not dress 
according to her own judgment? She may not like toadmit 
it, but this is a fact nevertheless. She is made the victim 
of her milliner and dressmaker who impose their own ideas 
When Will | 2d decisions upon her. It is done astutely, very suavely, 

but it is done incessantly. Merchants and dressmakers, in 
Women Se private council, determine what the vogue of a season shall 
lieve This ? be: they induce a few to wear what they fix upon, and the 
contagion spreads. We hear women protest: a style is 
called ‘‘ridiculous”’: and yet within six months these women are wearing the 
very fashions they protested. Fashions have truly become a case with 
women of ‘‘first endure, then pity, then embrace.” It is from under this 
slavedom that women must emerge in the matter of their clothes: this curious 
following and adoption of a style, no matter what it is, nor how unbecoming 
it is: this lack of independence. For that is, plainly speaking, what it comes 
to: women dare not, in the matter of their dress, be independent. They are 
deadly afraid of being different, and yet in that very fact of being different 
in their clothes lies the very secret of good dress—becoming to the wearer and 
distinctive in its quality. But when will women believe this? When will they 
learn this simple lesson? 

















A YOUNG MOTHER WAs HEARD TO Say: “I'll break that 
child’s will if I have to whip him till the blood runs.’ 

An older woman who heard her remonstrated. She 
said: ‘‘ My dear, you don’t want to break that child’s will. 














The Ce Some day, when he most needs it, it won’t work. Turn it 
Who into right channels, but don’t destroy it.” 
“ “ “‘But I’m afraid he’ll get the best of me,”’ rejoined the 
Msgr young mother. 
s Mother | 
J 


‘‘Well, Mary,’’ said her adviser, ‘‘if you go on trying to 
eee get the best of him that way you'll get the worst of him.’’ 
With some mothers child-training is one long fight to see whose will 
shall be supreme—the child’s or the parent’s. Other weakly indulgent 
mothers say, as one of them did the other day: ‘‘I don’t care what happens 
to Jack at school, as long as heis happy.” This was said to the principal of 
the public school he attended. A mother like that is ruled by the slightest 
whim of her child. She anxiously consults his pleasure. ‘‘Don’t you want 
to get up this morning? Well, you shall lie in bed as long as you please. 
Don’t you care for your oatmeal and milk? There is some chocolate pudding 
saved from yesterday’s dessert. You haven’t studied your lessons, and you 
want to go to the moving pictures? Very well, you may do your studying 
when you come back.” A child learns to feel a kind of contemptuous pity 
for a mother who weakly gives in to avoid a ‘‘scene.’’ He does not respect 
her, and therefore she cannot rule him. He knows that he can always get 
what he wants if he teases long enough. She is laying up dire trouble for her 

child and herself. 


! The Seven 
| 


Churches of | 
| Lonetyvitt 











A FAMILY WHICH SHOULD TRY TO KEEP seven servants 
on an income of fifteen hundred dollars would be a foolish 
family. It would be improvident housekeeping. It could 
be done only under conditions which would make it possible 
to get servants On small wages. If a family is able to have 
a man to do the work in the cellar, and a cook to prepare 
the meals, and a second girl to wait on the table and the 
door,and a chambermaid to make the beds, and a seamstress 
and a mother’s helper, this is an excellent division of labor. 
But it costs money. A religious community which is trying to support five 
churches, when its resources are not equal to the support of more than two, 
ought to be instructed by housekeepers. There ought to be women in the 
vestry; the deacons ought to be advised by prudent deaconesses. The five 
churches are all right for a five-church community, which is big enough and 
rich enough to sustain them. In a two-church community they area folly. 
The country town cannot afford to gratify its ecclesiastical preferences like 
a larger city. In the city there may be a separate establishment for those 
who like their service liturgical, and another for those who like to have it 
plain. There may bea pulpit for good, old-fashioned, orthodox preaching, 
and another for the new ideas. And there are several inherited customs 
which have come down in the family, and several inherited quarrels along 
with them about which people used to fight, while the interest lasted, a long 
time ago: in the city there may be buildings to perpetuate these old 
preferences or prejudices. We read in the Bible what the Spirit said to 
the Seven Churches of Asia. If the Spirit should speak with the same 
plainness to the Seven Churches of Lonelyville, and they should heed the 
saying, Lonelyville would employ two ministers, or at the most three, with 
the salaries of the seven, and set them free from denominational competition 
to devote their entire time to the contention with the devil. 
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“Are You Really Better?’ She Asked With Her Heart and Her Eyes and Her Lips” 
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XI 


ALFWAY across the arm of the lake stretching 
between him and Hilary Lanchester, Prince Alfred 
took off his cap and waved it to give her to under- 
stand that it was really he. Then,as he brought him- 
self within a paddle- length, “What in the name of 
wonder,’” he demanded, ‘are you doing here?” 

“* Getting these,’” she told him, and lifted a lily. 
very perfect beauty, but he did not see it; 
too near her face. 

““But where have you come from? 
around him for a palace ora grotto. 

She pointed toa splash of white far down and half hid- 
den in the woods of the other side. ‘‘We live there,” she 
said. ‘‘Isn’t it lucky to find lilies soclose? I want these 
for the table tonight; one of Father’s former secretaries 
iscoming to dinner—quite privately, of course, but ——”’ 

Alfred looked at her as if he had ‘barely heard. “You 
are living here! Since when?’’ 

“Sine e—since July,” she told him. 

“And pray why didn’t Iknow? W hy wasn’t I told?’ 
he eeqieal of her, all the Prince. 

“You must have heard,” she protested, 
public were requested 

“The public! You Americans, you know,” he ex- 
plained with seriousness, ‘‘ you areextreme—very extreme.”’ 

“But perhaps you don’t know very well what is good 
for you,’’ she told him primly. 

‘I do know—very well—what is good for me,” he 
said; and somehow he must have expressed rather more, 
for Hilary could not make herself believe later that she 
had not blushed at that point; ‘‘though I don’t believe 
[ ever knew before,”’ he added. 

‘* Are youreally better ?” she asked with her heart and her 
eyes and her lips. 

‘Amazingly,’ *he told her, and gave her a shy, speculative 
glance. ‘‘Can you keep a secret?’”’ 

“I’ve kept lots of Father’s.”’ 

He considered. ‘‘ I may tell you one presently. 
make out your house quite well. 
there?” 

‘“Only Father and me and one maid and Enoch.” 

“Who is Enoch?’ 

“Our man.”’ 

“For doing thec hores oF 

‘““Yes,’’ she smiled. ‘ ‘Nobody else at all, except by chance 
sometimes, like the person tonight. Father won't have 
people. Heprefers tobe just ustwo. Thatis very remarkable 
and I am very proud of it.” . 

‘“*T don’t think it remarkable,” Alfred told her. ‘‘If I had 
a daughter I should like nothing better than to do that—if 
she were pleasant. But I never shall have one, pleasant or 
unpleasant,” he as stonishingly confided. ‘Luckily I sha’n’t 
be obliged to marry. 





It had 
she held it 


he insisted, looking 





“that the 





Yes, I can 
Are you a large party 


HE looked at him with immense interest. Was this the 
secret ? ‘ Luckily?” 

‘*VYes; I shall never be well enough, 
worried it all out and it doesn’t suit me 
anything of the sort would drag me home, and I mean to 
have a shot ——” he looked at her questioningly again. 

‘* Ah, do tell me.”’ 

He made up his mind and trusted her—“‘ at staying over 
here,” he e nded. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. ‘Impossibie!”’ 

‘Would you mind,” he asked her politely, ‘ 
word? I am so tired of it. 
I mean to do it.” 

** How ?”’ she demanded breathlessly. 

‘I shall never be well enough to doanything,” he brought 
out firmly, ‘‘except ranch in Colorado. That doesn’t matter 
so much as you might think, because in England there is 
nothing for me to do; and I should like ranc hing there.’ 

““ But 

‘I’ve talked it over with Doctor Morrow’’—he played his 
trump card—‘‘and he will recommend it. I think we shall 
Copyright, 1914, by Mrs. Everard Cotes 


you know. I've 
badly —because 


‘not using that 
And however impossible it is 
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bring it off. 
delightful.” 
‘*T can’t today,”’ 


I say, do come and meet the Doctor; he’s 
she said demurely, with her mind whirl- 
ing to Colorado. ‘Besides we know him already. He’s a 
darling. Father wouldn’t be alive now but for him.’’ 

‘*Really! Was he attached to your father?”’ 

““Yes, [think so. [ know Father is attached to him,” 
jested, and took up an oar. 

““Oh, yes. I say, when may Vandy and I paddle over 
and see your father? I mean would it bore him?” 

‘“‘T think he would like it. Any time.” She took up the 
other oar, 

‘Tomorrow then?”’ 

‘*He will be there tomorrow in the afternoon. Good-by 
for now.” 

She was dipping and pulling; 

‘“‘Good-by. 
‘‘ Perfectly.” 
She was more than a boat-length away, and he still irreso- 
lute among therushes. He remembered Kinehan and swung 
around and out. Then he remembered something else. “* | 
say!" he called after her. ‘‘ Did you get the button?” 

It was far from fair; she was off her guard. But he could 
not possibly guess why her hand went so quickly to her neck, 
where a fine little chain of steel held much too strongly for 
any betrayal. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ she returned to him across the 
widening water. ‘‘ Thank you very much.”’ 


she 


he could but put his paddle 


in. Would about five be convenient?’ 


HAT was all, and it sent him paddling back to Kinehan 

with a slight feeling of dissatisfaction. He would have 
liked to know “quite awfully” what she had done with the 
button. He had often wondered and decided that it would 
make at least a hatpin. Kinehan was there, waiting, and 
Alfred made him blaze the portage bz ick. 

‘*I'm tremendously obliged to you,” he said as the last 
chip flew; ‘‘I shall certainly come this way again.” He 
searched his trousers poc kets and collected what he could, 
‘All I’ve got, I’m afraid,’’ he said, holding out the loose 
silver to the ranger, 

But Kinehan waved it back. ‘‘No,”’ he said; “you keep 
your money. You may be school-teachin’ or you may be 
bank-clerkin’, but anyways, before y’ get home from your 
holidays you’ll want it more than Ido. I kin make my own 
livin’, thank ye all the same.’ 

( Page 7) 
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*‘In that case,”’ 
“what you say 


Alfred reflected rather than replied, 
may be true,’ and he repocketed_ the 


coins. “* But, look here!” he said in sudden happy spirits, 
“you have done mea serv ice, you know. I must give you 
something.’ He felt about himself; but there was 


nothing—nothing but his wrist watch, the gift of his 
Aunt Georgina. It was only a gun-metal watch, but in- 
conspicuously on the inner case the letter ‘‘ A” was picked 
out in tiny brilliants. He took it off without a pang. ie 
am sure this would be useful to you,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ve 
got another at home.”’ 

It was years before the story got about, and nobody 
ever learned exactly how valuable the service was for 
which the Prince had given his watch to the ranger. 


RINCE ALFRED did not meet his equerry until next 

morning at breakfast. Then Colonel Vandeleur came 
in with a telegram in his hand, looking as if life after all 
had moments that were worth living. “I’ve hada wire- 
less from the Taffy Mortimers,’’ he announced. ‘‘ They 
arrive tomorrow morning by the Plutania. They don’t 
say ‘Meet us,’ but if I could have a day or two off, 
sir ——’’ 

‘*Rather, Vandy,” said Prince Alfred; ‘‘ I’m beginning 
to walk alone quite nicely, aren’t I, Doctor? When shall 
you start?”’ 

‘*Most of the liners make the docks about ten in the 
morning,” Doctor Morrow observed. ‘‘ You must go 
today, of course. There’s a good train at Moose Lick at 
noon. Abe can drive you over if you like.”’ 

‘‘Not Abe, please,’’ said Alfred. ‘‘I shall want him 
later. But Riley can go, Doctor. All right, Vandy. I 

say, why not take a week? The Mortimers would adore to 
have you escort them around, and I'll get along somehow.’ 
“Very good of you, I’m sure, but impossible, sir, I’m 
afraid. It wouldn't be at all understood—I mean I shouldn't 
at all care about aweek.”” Vandeleur quailed under a remind- 
ing glance from Doctor Morrow. ‘* But a couple of days, if 
you really think I might 
“Fly, Vandy, and do all you know for Mrs. Taffy,” 
‘‘T make only one stipulation—that you 


Alfred told him. 

don’t bring her within a hundred miles of this. Person- 

ally I am "wating a call this afternoon, Vandy—on Mr. 

ex-President Lanchester, who lives on the next lake. But 
s quite informal, though I'll take you 





you needn’t worry. It’s 
anot her time if you’re good.” 
“But in that case ’ bristled Vandeleur. 

“Notat all, Colonel. Abe shall portage me and I'll do the 
rest myself,” Alfred assured him; and Vandeleur, who by 
now knew that when he was addressed as ‘‘Colonel”’ further 
discussion was apt to be unfruitful, went off to pack. 

That was Saturday. Vandeleur would take Sunday. 





& ALFRED paddled up the north arm of Old Loon 
Lake that afternoon, at quarter-past four, his mind was 
busy with his ranching scheme. Abe had started it with 
tales of other patients, and for long hours Alfred had thought 
about it and worked it out, sitting with his fishing-rod in 
the sweet primeval solitudes; hours in which the Princess 
Georgina in England was preparing an excellent bargain for 
him in a country house on the Berkshire downs, and Sir 
Randolph Perry was expressing to his intimates the belief 
that the Prince would occupy it not longer than three years 
at the most hopeful calculation. All his life, while he was 
well, Prince Alfred had coveted the common lot; now in his 
weakness the Opportunity seemed to have come. No, he 
would not return. He would take up land out there and 
raise cattle. He wouldsend for his dog, and for Henry Hake, 
who had charge of it; Hake worked on a big stud farm in 
Norfolk; Hake knew a lot. As to allowances, if there was 
any difficulty, he always understood he had a little of his 
own; and it wouldn’t be long before he could pay his way, 
he reflected as the dark water slid past. 

Approaching the Lanchester landing he made out the tall 
figure of the ex- President coming down through the clearing. 
Lanchester grasped the canoe and they beached it together. 


. 


















Then, as Alfred sprang out of it, they ceremoniously lifted 
their straw hats to each other and shook hands, each quite 
remembering, there in the pine-trimmed wilderness, who and 
what he was. 

‘This is an immense pleasure, Prince.” 

It was the merest instant of mutual measurement; it 
faded on a glance into kindliness and good-fellowship. ‘‘ Isn't 
it?” Alfred agreed, as they turned together into the path. 

‘““The marvel is your being able to do so much so soon. 
We have reason to congratulate ourselves. But Morrowisa 
great fellow.” 

‘Not half such good reason as I,”’ Alfred told him, “‘and 
it’s unc ommonly kind of you to let me hop over like this. My 
equerry,”’ he added earnestly —“‘I hope y ‘ou don’t mind—but 
I had to let him go to New “York today.’ 

Mr. Lanchester’s smile conveyed that he did not feel him- 
self slighted. He went on talking about Morrow as they 
walked to the house. It was no more than a lodge in the 
wilderness, but it had a veranda hospitable with rugs and big 
wicker chairs. Alfred’s eyes searched the veranda, but it 
was otherwise empty. They sat down there still talking of 
Morrow, and after an interval Alfred said that he hoped Miss 
Lanchester was well. 

‘‘Quite well, thanks,’’ her father told him, ‘‘and at the 
moment, I imagine, in the kitchen boiling the kettle. We, 
too, have lost our staff today. She has gone to the circus at 
Moose Lick,” 

‘“Oh, but—couldn’t I—I mean couldn’t we ’ Alfred 
paused, blushing furiously. 

Mr. Lanchester gravely helped him out. 
We might. Shall we go and see?”’ 





“Be of any use? 


HEY went through the living-room toward the kitchen, 
and it was odd that the heart of an English Prince should 
beat so high in an American pantry. As they opened the 
door Hilary, in a big blue apron, was bending over the oven. 


‘Oh, Dad,’”’ she mourned, pushing the pan back again, 
“I’ve been trying tea biscuits, and they’re such a bad 
success !”’ 


For just a funny, perceptible instant the two comers stood 
silent with a half- guilty sense of being somewhere, somehow, 
where it was not lawful nor expedient for them to be, and 
then she flashed around at them. 

“Oh!” she cried out upon them. ‘You must be very 
hungry! !’"? To invade her like that, she clearly implied. 

‘““How do you do, Prince Alfred?”’ 

‘“Weare,’’ he defended himself as they shook hands. Hers 
was still dusted white with her baking; he closed his fingers 

carefully on the trace that came off. ‘‘Mr. Lanchester 

thought,” he explained, ‘“‘that we might help. I hope the 
bread and butter isn’t cut. I don’t wish to boast, but I’m 
rather a dab at cutting bread and butter.” 

‘“*Let us all cut bread and butter,’”” moved Mr. Lanchester. 

But Alfred protected the loaf. ‘Believe me,” he said 
earnestly, “‘you won't do it so well as I. Couldn’t you, sir, 
get out the jam?” 

Mr. Lanchester met his daughter’ seye and laughed. ‘I’m 
afraid,” he said, “there isn’t any jam, Prince. But have you 
nothing, Hil, of a jammy disposition? Couldn’t we run to 
some crab-apple jelly?’’ He looked toward the dresser. 

‘*The next to top shelf, on the right,’’ Hilary commanded. 
As the jar appeared, ‘‘I made it,”’ she told Prince Alfred, who 
was dealing faithfully with the bread and butter; and he 
looked at her, as that daughter of Eve knew he would, with 
more admiration than ever. 

They made the tea and found the tray, and were 
ready to carry all to the veranda where they were to 
have it for the view, when a smell of burning came and 
expanded in the kitchen air. ‘‘My biscuits!” cried 
Hilary; but Alfred was at the oven door with his hand- 
kerchief, and had the pan out before her, The three 
considered the charred remains. 


‘*T put you off,’’ declared Alfred contritely, ‘asking 
for jam.”’ 
‘“We should .have remembered, Prince,’’ twinkled 


Mr. Lanchester, ‘‘ that you would bea dangerous fellow 
ina kitchen. If you had any historical sense, Hil, you 
would be scolding him severely.” 

The two young people looked at one another, and, 
as Hilary turned away her head, she said quite divinely: 
‘But he isn’t refuging here from his enemies, Dad.” 

‘IT have been told,” said Alfred reflectively, ‘‘that I 
have enemies in Europe, but Iam sure I have none in 
America. Shall I take the tray or the teapot, Miss 
Lanchester ?’’ 

‘Father will bring the tray, I will bring the teapot, 
and will you, please bring the bread and butter?” 
Hilary told him; and in this procession they went. 

Perhaps w hen you can chaff a Prince about the ad- 
ventures of his forebears there is no barrier of any great 
importance left to friendly intercourse. No doubt 
Alfred’s heart, already gentle toward Hilary, opened 
the more trustfully to Hilary’s father; and Hilary’s 
father was a man to be trusted with any heart. Sothe 
English Prince found much comfort with him and ate 
his bread and butter with high serenity of soul, and in 
half an hour Alfred’s whole scheme, his dear plan for 
living and doing in the freedom of a man’s estate, was 
out and before them onthe veranda. Hilary, as he 
talked and told, looked far out on the water, but 
Lanchester listened closely. His smile gave Alfred all 
his good will and pleasure; his eyes thought of other 
things, things to be acknowledged and conceded, 
counted and balanced; but perceptible among them 
was the American conviction that there was nothing, 
after all, that could not be done. 

‘Don’t say it’s impossible, sir,” 
“because if you do I shall be inclined to believe you. 

‘‘Let me think it over,’’ said Lanchester with 
noncommittal tact; and Alfred, whose instinct for 
such things was subtle, felt that he had taken the 
enterprise upon his shoulders. 

XII 

N MONDAY Mr. Lanchester returned Prince 

Alfred’s visit and stayed to luncheon. Vandeleur 
was punctually back and did everything that a fellow 
deprived of his uniform could do to make the occasion what 
it ought to be. That he succeeded to his own satisfaction it 
is not possible with truth to say. Whether it was that poor 
Vandeleur was pulling alone, or whether indeed Prince 
Alfred deliberately set himself to be rebellious, the Colonel 
couldn’t afterward well decide; but the tide of conversation 
that he tried so hard to improve upon in the interests of 
punctilio did before long seem to sweep past him altogether. 
They might have been just lunching, four gentlemen together, 
four gentlemen from anywhere, for all Vandeleur could do 
with his deference to stamp his Prince with a difference. 

So Vandeleur gave it up in the long run with due discretion; 
but the little annoyance that he felt must be mentioned 
because it was the beginning of heavy misgivings in 
Vandeleur’s mind. Listening to the keen notes of Alfred’s 


Alfred finished, 


” 








talk with America’s most famous specialist and most influen- 
tial, public man Vandeleur was alarmed to observe that the 
Prince was getting something seriously like ‘‘out of hand.” 

‘‘What about this idea of his of going West?”’ asked Mr. 
Lanchester in a private moment with Doctor Morrow. 

“Well, what about it?’’ Doctor Morrow was alert for 
obstacles. ‘‘I like it, if he can bring it off. He will have a 
much’ better chance in this country. I shall recommend it 
as an after-cure for two years,” 

“They will agree to that, | imagine, but they’ll make him 
report himself first.’ 

‘‘No; I won't haveany reporting. Hecan send Vandeleur.”’ 

“For two years,’’ reflected Lanchester. ‘‘After that it’s 
your idea fi 

“That he'll be strong enough to take his own line— 
exactly. It’s lucky he’s an orphan. A King father or a 
Queen mother might give more than the usual trouble, I 
suppose. A brother won’t have so much to say.” 

‘*A brother on the throne,’’ remarked Lanchester, ‘‘may 
have quite an uncomfortable lot to say—not to speak of 
Ministers, a Privy Council, a House of L ords and Commons, 
a question of allow ances, and an aunt.’ 

“Oh, the aunt 

“When the aunt is the Princess Georgina, Duchess of 
Altenberg, Morrow, it isn’t a case of ‘Oh, the aunt’! Her 
influence with the reactionary party over ‘there is consider- 
able, and she regards the Royal Family not merely as the 
apple of the British eye, but also as the core of the British 
race. To domesticate a nephew ina republic—anyhow in this 
one—would seem to her an act of centrifugal destruction. 
I understand she’s an affectionate aunt in her way, but she’ll 
look at it monarchically and she’ll stop at nothing.” 

‘*She may look at it any way she likes; I lookat it —s 
What could she do anyhow?”’ 

‘‘Use moral suasion, I suppose, coupled with practical 
measures. I don’t know what they’ve got on their statute 
book for the restraint of Princes, but she does; and they 
say the King is wax in her hands.” 

‘‘Practical measures,”’ retorted Doctor Morrow, ‘‘means 
money. Look here, Lanchester, there’s nothing in that for 
the aunt.”’ His eyes grew brighter than ever. ‘‘ Why, hang 
it all, if he wants to carve out a career in Colorado steers for 
his health and there’s any difficulty at home the United 
States of America will endow Alfred—by public subscription. 
Tell that to the aunt!” 


R. LANCHESTER shook with laughter. “Quite so,” 

he said, wiping his eyes. ‘‘I can’t imagine a more popu- 
lar object. Any newspaper would pay for the job. They 
wouldn’t let it run to an unfriendly act, would they? ‘The 
Expropriation of a British Prince.’ The Duchess would cer- 
tainly see it like that. All the same it would be a good alter- 
native to offer her; she wouldn’t like it. But neither, I’m 
afraid, would the Prince.” 

“‘No,’” Doctor Morrow said regretfully. ‘I’m afraid it 
could merely be used asa bluff. Asa matter of fact it would 
spoil the whole scheme for him. But I want to see the thing 
done, Lanchester. Here’s a natural man growing up in a 
Royal Prince and asking for a job. Leaving out the question 

of his health, what is there for him over there? Third horse 
in a tandem harnessed to a motor car—that’s about his sit- 
uation; and looking at him just as a human being in that fix 
I feel infernally sorry for him. Apart from that he’s my 
patient and I’m curing him, and that’s my pull. And apart 
from that again I’m personally in debt to him’’— his friend 











““We Should Have Remembered, Prince,’ Twinkled Mr. Lanchester, ‘That 


ao 


You Would be a Dangerous Fellow in a Kitchen 


sent him a questioning look which the Doctor seemed at 
pains not to see; then he swung around—“‘for making me so 
extraordinarily fond of him. You know my shriveled life, 
Lanchester—how it hangs by my head. Since my brother— 
I haven’t known I had a heart; and it’s great to find it, old 
man; it’s great!” 

Henry Lanchester, who lived largely by his, could only 
nod. Then he smiled with some tenderness. ‘ What is it?” 
he demanded of the Doctor. “‘What’s his black sorcery?’ 

‘“*How do I know,” replied Doctor Morrow, ‘what it is? 
I know that I’m his doctor and I try to keep it at that; but 
as a matter of fact I’m a pretty good imitation of his slave. 
Then you’re with us for Colorado?” 

“Absolutely. I should like it very much; I have been in 
politics and am now out of them, but there’s no time that 
I can think of when I wouldn’t have liked it very much.” 
(Page 8) 





“T might have known that,” laughed Morrow. ‘We're 
all acquainted with your one weak spot, Lanchester. Before 
you go out with the boys again come over to me and |’| 
trepan it.’ 

““A fellow who's got to take to the woods from June til] 
October to keep alive isn’t likely to see much more of the 
boys,”’ the ex-President told him, holding out his hand. 

“You disgraceful old quitter! You want to come to ihe 
woods, that’s what’s the matter with you! I'll get you back 
into public life a long time before you’re ready, you can 
figure on that,’’ Morrow assured him. ‘‘ Meantime I wish 
you would give the Prince the freedom of the bungalow over 
there. He came back on Saturday no end of a fellow.” 

“T think he’s got it. He’s been in the kitchen anyhow, 
and if he wants to go there again I don’t know of any way of 
keeping him out.’ 

““That’s just it,’”’ the specialist agreed. 

The ex- President took up his paddle, and, as they waved 
good-by, upon each of their two American countenances <at 
a conscious and guilty smile. 


T WAS then the beginning of September. Before a week 

was over the freedom of the bungalow on Old Loon Laie 
had become no idle phrase to Prince Alfred; or to Abe, w io 
still did the portaging and the waiting; or to Vandeleur, who 
came once to satisfy himself that all was as it should be and 
afterward stayed at home because it wasn’t suggested by his 
master that he should go again. 

To the freedom of the bungalow was added a wider free- 
dom of the wilderness, Lanchester made Alfred_the com- 
panion of his own expeditions; they shot and fished and 
climbed together, farther and farther as the Prince’s strengih 
responded. Long talks they had, talks in which each did his 
best to disillusion the other’s too ardent gaze across tiie 
ocean, and each felt his generous admiration little troubl-d 
by all that might have to be admitted. They talked mostly 
of course, about the human side of things, sometimes abo: it 
the ideal side or the historical, leaving the politics of the day 
alone except in so far as they illustrated these; and a won- 
derful sincerity grew up between the older and the younger 
man there out of the world, in which soon there was nothing 
hid that was Alfred and very little that was Lanchester, 
Alfred turned to him, in a manner which he found infinitely 
touching, for approval of all he planned. ! His determination 
not to marry—now that must be sound. Mr. Lanchester 
ought to hear old Morrow on eugenics. 

“Has Morrow advised you not to marry?” asked Mr. 
Lanchester. 

‘Not lately. He did at first—when I got it out of him. 
I’m positive he’s right.” 

“That must have been before he thought he could cure 
you.’ 

“‘ How does a fellow know he'll stay cured? Besides—over 
here—I’ve all sorts of reasons. I say, Mr. Lanchester, when 
I’ve got my show started out there will you and Miss Hilary 
come and stay with me for a bit?”’ 

Mr. Lanchesteragreed that he would, and later, beside the 
fire that blazed up the big chimney in the living-room, Hilary 
agreed that she would too. 


ILARY never went with them on their expeditions, but 

she wasalwaysa part of the warm intimacy of the return, 
always daughterly, always gay and friendly, always, the Prince 
whispered to himself as he paddled back over the stars in 
the water, a darling—a darling! His love grew in him hap- 
pily and innocently; it was enough if she was there, to 
be shared with her fi ither, who also was so “‘ jolly # to 
him. Poor Alfred’s heart embraced them both. They 
stood, together, for all that he wanted; and all that he 
thought he wanted was his independence, his Colorado 
ranch, and the life-long friendship of these two. Per- 
haps Hilary wouldn’t marry, either. Girls often 
didn’t—millions inEngland. And he slept untroubled 
and woke in high spirits and chaffed Vandeleur, who 
grew more and more preoccupied about his waistcoat 
measurements. 

Vandeleur could not make up his mind for some 
time what he ought to do. This intimacy with the 
Lanchesters seemed to him to be disproportionate; 
Doctor Morrow’s influence had always seemed to him to 
be disproportionate; indeed in the matter of proportion 
Vandeleur felt himself at sea and without a pilot. He 
put it, when he finally decided to express his fears to 
the Princess Georgina, a little differently, in this wise: 

I cannot help seeing that Prince Alfred is beginning to lose 
his bearings over here. I cannot help feeling that it would be 
well if I could be reénforced. 


He wanted reénforcement for every reason, did 
Vandeleur, being heartily sick of mounting guard 
alone; but he was hardly prepared for the strength 
in which it was promptly conceded. The Princess 
Georgina wrote by return mail: 


I will come myself, and will sail on the fifteenth in the 
Icelandic, bringing Althea Dawe—traveling incognito of 
course. In arranging for us you may say that the King is 
extremely gratified at the remarkable improvement Prince 
Alfred has made, and that I come at his wish to express His 
Majesty’s thanks, as well as my own personally, to that excel- 
lent Doctor Morrow. It will interest me extremely to see the 
glorious Adirondacks; and I shall be prepared to stay as long 
as may be necessary. 

Vandeleur, who was certainly out of condition, found 
himself perspiring. 


XII 


ADDY,” said Hilary to her father, giving him 
his cup of coffee, ‘“‘the Kaiser absolutely won't 
hear of it.”’ 

“‘Won’t hear of—oh, the niece’s affair. 
must have known it would be hopeless.” 

“‘Poor Sophy! It must be horrid to have a throne 
and to want to share it and not to be able to. It 
seems they took their courage in their hands at last 
and approached the Emperor—Karl Salv:z i 
with all the proper formalities, and his rage was un- 
bounded; and he has sent the wretched Archduke off 
to take military command of some frontier post or other, 
miles from Berlin and his beloved laboratories; and as for 
poor, dear Sophy herself, she’s arrested! She has the three 
ugly rooms in the New Palace that she most hates of the 
whole two hundred, and she mayn’t walk out of sight of 
the palace.” 

““Can’t her mother do anything ?’’ asked the ex-President, 
sugaring his melon. 

““Her mother! The Princess Anne sent her to Potsdam. 
Her mother’s just the one who delivers Uncle Heinrich’s 
orders; she’s terrified of her brother. He arrested poor 
Sophy because, being miserable about Karl Salvator, she 
was guilty of a piece of /ése-majesté. I must say she was. 
The Kaiser had a review of his old Markovians to console 


But they 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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PACKAGE of letters fell from its accustomed place LF NiCr: knows no rest, for wife and daughter are in Europe and 
in the desk. Released from their guarding cord the We < some One must needs supply the money. It hurts me to 






letters scattered over the rug—my husband’s letters; 
little messages to me from many business trips, sidelights 
on the days we have spent apart. There was just the 
usual miscellany of souvenir postals, hotel stationery and 
telegrams. At random I picked up one and read: 


Sweetheart, when Sunday comes you will get no letter nor even 
a postal card, but you will get me. And I will be there two days 
to do solely my lady’s bidding. This afternoon has seemed so long 
and tomorrow will be an age, but Sunday will be all too short 
whether the sun shines or not. 


Only an ordinary letter, and yet it said many things to 
me. The fire leaped and lighted the room; there came 
a feeling of warmth, of security and peace, a knowledge 
that all was well with me and mine. One man had made 
this possible. 

Scarcely an hour had passed since he had buttoned up 
his overcoat and stepped out into a stormy night. It was 
the most prosaic of business trips, one to be made with 
tiresome repetition and not in the least heroic. 


You and the babies are sound asleep, for it’s past ten. As we 
came in today it was snowing, and the long, low coal boats that 
you could just see away out in the lake made a pretty picture. I 
thought how much you would have enjoyed it and wished you 
could have been with me, but at the same time there was a glad- 
ness in the longing, for you were cozy and “‘ comfy ”’ in our own little 
wigwam. I’ll be home soon now. It always seems as if I were 
taking a vacation and going to visit an old, old sweetheart of mine. 
GuessIam. Bless her. 


We have called it a wonderful thing that a bee or a bird 
can find its way across a few miles of forest tops to one 
particular tree, but it seems almost as wonderful that man, 
with his tendencies to roam, his capacity for temptation, 
should cross continents, filled with a home-love so strong 
that there is an impatient desire to be on his own little 
plot, a possible fifty by one hundred and fifty, in some 
uninteresting little suburb where 





the one girl in the whole world looks out at me through three pairs 
of eyes. Iam getting more and more nervous as the days go by. 
When we get as rich as we are going to be some day I'll never wait. 
T’ll just go, and then I'll stay all the time. 
This was on the back of a foolish little picture card: 
Delance met Sallie on the bridge, 
And kissed her on the spot. 
The brooklet murmured down below, 
But Sallie murmured not. 


The card had been inclosed in an envelope, for not even 
the postman may smile, in passing, at our frivolities. 


\ E GATHER the printed thoughts, the pictures, the 
/V masterpieces of great minds, and treasure them care- 
fully; we keep our jewels and other precious things in safety 
vaults; we give hours of anxious thought to the problem 
of keeping our gowns and other belongings in the best of 
condition; but our husbands and their love we accept asa 
matter of course. 

Woman’s work has been lightened by well-planned 
apartments and modern equipment, by maids, nurses and 
seamstresses; but some man’s brain is the keystone of the 
whole structure. Through his effort the rent, the interest, 
the tax, as the case may be, is met; the more pretentious the establishment the 
greater his responsibility. Out of his love for some slender, pretty girl there grows 
the motive power that will transform him from a happy-go-lucky good fellow to a 
patient, hard-working father whose life is mortgaged for the years tocome. Because 
of this love there is the child who is to share the future, a new incentive to work 
harder and figure closer; there are educational needs to be met from the time the 
wee fingers can touch the piano till after the finishing school, the wedding, and the 
starting of another home. 

I could not write nor think thus were my husband with me, for his presence is all- 
sufficient and the passing duties supreme; but when he is away I love to sit and 
think sometimes as the years of our life together pass before me in swift review. 
Ever the days have come and gone—such happy days !—and into our home we have 
built our past with its memories, our ambitions and our joy in life and in each other. 
Here we have been content, ‘‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot,’’ asking 
only the privilege of repeating at each new year: 











Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 


A certain popular novelist once said that in marriage a woman wished to gain 
as much as she could by giving as little as possible. Few will agree wholly to that, 
but there is a type of woman born with no higher ambition than to cling, ivylike, 
tosome man. Many a kite has failed to fly because the tail was too heavy. A scrap 
of conversation overheard on the train illustrates this: 

‘Congratulations on the big raise, old man. I am glad you got it. I had my 
chance once, too, but let it pass. You know the winter Fred wasa baby the company 
offered me a vacancy which meant some traveling. My wife objected and wanted 
me home. Jones got the place. Nothing of the sort has ever come my way since. 
That was ten years ago, and she’s not been very contented either.” 

That woman had not played a square game. 


HEN there are other types. I remember hearing an embezzler, who had no 

defense, say ina hopeless tone: ‘‘If I had had just one person to help me I would 
never have done this.”’ His wife and three daughters had been in the exclusive 
social set of their town, spending their winters in Cuba and their summers at various 
resorts. The girls finally got husbands; the father served his time and now sometimes 
visits them, a prematurely old man for whom every one who knows all the 
circumstances has more sympathy than censure. 

I have a friend who is a doctor. His whole face lights up as he tells of 
his cottage in the mountains. ‘‘The city is no place for the wife and babies 
during the summer months,” he says. Never in her sheltered life has his 
wife known the nerve-racking hours her husband spends every day battling 
with disease and death. -Of course he is always hoping to get down with 
her for a few days before the season 
closes. He can well afford the money 
required to keep up both establish- 
ments; but can she afford to lose his SS < 
companionship for the three or four ps 
months every year? 

Another case still is that of a 
neighbor of mine. Poor man, he 
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think how long they have been away and how unlikely to 
be realized is his hope of soon seeing them. 

Not many such shortcomings must I reproach myself 
with on stormy nights when I am alone, for my husband 
and I have ever shared our pleasures and self-denials 
together. I read in another of his letters: . 


Oh, honey dear, I do want to hear from you! And every time I 
looked in that mail-box and found it empty—well I'll not tell how 
I felt, just because it hurts. Iam working hard for us, and a whole 
week seems a long time to wait for a letter when you are not used 
to it, best beloved, and I don’t want to get used to it either. That 
means a lot more than it says. You have grown so close to me and 
are so much a part of me that my half of me must hear from your 
half of me every day, if it’s only atelegram or a postal. I’ll just play 
you have written and that some one must have robbed the post office. 


EN are only little boys grown tall, and by nature their 

amusements are elemental andsimple. Istherea man 
too grave to enjoy a good game of ball, either as spectator or 
player? Fishing, hunting, tennis, boating, motoring—are 
they not all enjoyed every whit as much in manhood as the 
camping-out days were in boyhood? 

I have often thought a suburban Sunday one of the most 
amusing things—or shocking, according to your viewpoint. 
Its excuse is the demand for physical exercise which the 
t brainworker must ever know. Men whose incomes are 
sufficient not only for all the necessities, but also for many 
of the luxuries of life, will dig, paint or plant. I know of 
| one path a few feet wide and a hundred long that was 
not completed in a year. Sunday afternoons were often 
interrupted by callers or the weather proved inclement. 
My husband needed not the example of others. To 
“potter” about the garden, to “tinker” with some tools 
and a bit of lumber, or to ‘“‘traipse’’ around the woods— 
these were his real recreations; in these he could graduate 
with honors. 

All through his letters to me I saw this trace of the 
eternal boy; here and there a stamp upside down, which 
meant in the old-time flirtation code ‘I love you”; 
sentences in code, almost untranslatable. I read: 

It is snowing like time. The top 0’ the mornin’ to my little Irish 
lassie. . . . And then I remember I got a little bigger and read 
about Indians and Robinson Crusoe; the grandest thing life could 
hold would be to be a detective or an explorer. I went about with 
my face painted and feathers in my hair and hid a sack of tobacco 
and some pipes in the haymow. By working early and late, by 
trading tags and everything else tradable, I acquired a line of 
pistols that would put an armory to shame. I was the original 
Old Sleuth. Then another birthday passed and I had a job and 
someway the world of commerce was the great thing. A year 
or two more passed and the only ambition was to make enough 
money to show a certain girl a good time. Dear old Iowa, 
and the river, and—the girl! 
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| bower air of my mirror, ‘‘Can you tell me just what it is 
that holds his affections?’’ Long and earnestly I looked, 
as the crystal-gazer in the ball, but there came no answer. 
If I but knew the secret, that I might guard and treasure it! 
My housekeeping‘and my cooking? When the maid is gone 
and I am alone in the house there is often dust on the 
smooth surface of the furniture. If my first impulse is to 
wipe it off my second is to trace carefully with a fingertip 
in a conspicuous place Je vous aime, perhaps to find next morning the word 
beaucoup added. 

There are women whose lives have narrowed into mere caretakers of china, of 
floors and of furnishings. The little microbe which happens along in March induces 
that greatest of all American institutions, by some called a disease—housecleaning. 
The only way to avoid contracting it is to be ill in bed with something else at that 
time. It is peculiarly a feminine trouble, however; men are immune. After con- 
valescing from an attack of that kind I can find little to interest me in the 
machinery of inanimate things. 

No, it is not my housekeeping qualities nor my ability to cater to his physical 
comfort that holds my husband’s love. And I am glad. Many may do this and 
for hire. So I go to his letters: 


First you attracted my eye, then my mind and last my heart. And now, little girl, Ilove you 
for the things that have been, for those that are and for those to come. 


Am Ianswered? And out of that love there has grown a happiness, a companion- 
ship that money could not bring nor poverty take away. 
With the gift of a camera book came this: 


Tf I am in town on your birthday this will only be to remind you that I was there and didn’t 
forget. How many birthdays there have been for us both since first we met! Every day with 
you, dear, and every letter when we are apart have been so good that I just wanted you to have 
a history of the world as it has been to us. And when you look back over the path that has 
been so pleasant, in the evening as the sun goes down, won’t you remember that each tomorrow 
is to be just a little sweeter for you and me? 


OW there are husbands who beat, starve and finally desert their wives, just as 

there are cyclones to lay low and destroy; both are distortions and abnormal. 
But I tell of the average, normal American husband, of a kind so numerous as to 
cause no comment, a class unsung; just the every-day father, the hardest working 
and least consulted member of almost any family. 

The joy and pride of a husband in his wife and children are only equaled by the 
love of a mother. 

Because of their affections men have gone down into the mines, sailed the seas, 
spent their days in other hazardous callings, their years in ceaseless endeavor, have 
committed crimes and bent their backs to the routine of prisons. 

There are many languages and many ways of saying ‘‘I love you.’’ No 
one race of men canclaimasupremacy there. Each, according to its tradition, 
has lived and worked for its mates, and often that man the most who could 
never frame the sentence in words. But doubly proud should be the wife 
whose husband will take the time from busy hours to write: 

I am all in a hurry to say “I love you” and “God bless you.’”? When the sun 
peeps in today, dear, bright and early in the morning, if it should linger on your 
head and face and arms just a minute or 
more, let each little ray be a kiss from me 
and a message to my own little girl. 

The fire burns low and the telltale 
clock warns me of the coming morrow. 
I gather up my letters; they are silent 
witnesses of the wonderful thing 
that is mine—the love of a man. 
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tude and self-sacrific e: 


of a plebeian streak. 


Was often a guest at one or the other of them. 


first saw the mother. 











my faith in the girl I couldn’t help the query. 














NoTE—A great many men have said that the real- 
| ization of their being in love has come to them in 
some great single moment: the result of some un-_ | 
| expected single test. Girls have, in turn, asked: || 
‘*What are these moments? What are these tests?”’ 

They are given here in these five ‘‘ confessions” by 

| five husbands. While the *‘ moments”’ or the “‘ tests ”” 

! naturally vary, the quality of character which they 
| revealis generally the same. It is this test of char- 
acter that must be borne in mind by the reader rather 








than the peculiar nature of the incident itself. 
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She BoardingHouse Girl 


T WAS not the outward appearance of the girl that made 
the first strong appeal to me. I do not mean by this 
to decry good looks, nor is it to be inferred the young 

lady was lacking in that quality, for she was not. I simply 
had a feeling of frank liking for the girl, and I believe it 
was due to her voice more than any thing else. There was 
nothing wonderful about it; it was just low, sweet, rest- 
ful. My first meeting left me with a pleasurable impres- 
sion of her, but one not markedly different from what I had 
before experienced in meeting other women. 

At the time she came to make her home among us she 
was holding a position in a private school for girls. Her 
salary was twelve hundred dollars a year, and her gencral 
mode of life was in keeping with her income. She dressed 
with a good, quict taste. Her manner was reserved and 
dignified, yet not unfriendly to those around her. She 
talked well and about things that betokened familiarity 
with the best in life—in brief she appeared in our midst a 
daintily gowned, educated, cultured young woman. 

I had wandered into a room where she was sitting after 
dinner with a mutual friend, and as I entered the friend 
handed me a picture they were discussing. It was of a 
very small and old-fashioned country home—her home. 
After looking at it a few minutes I passed it to the owner, 
with the rather insipid comment that I supposed she knew 
every line on it. “Well I think I ought to,” was the 
answer; “IT painted it once. 

‘Artistic tendencies?” I ventured. 

‘*Not as you are thinking,” she replied; ‘‘I mean that 

I have literally painted it: every board, shutter and sash.”’ 


N YW it is the point of view after all that is everything; 
so when I say I was fairly floored by the mental picture 
of this dainty and refined girl swinging from a ladder and 
bedaubing the side of a house and herself with paint, I 
may be accused of snobbishness. When I further say that 
because of that simple and unaffected admission to an 
almost stranger I at onceclassed her as an uncommon girl, 
I may be dubbed gullible and silly. Perhaps I am culpable 
on both counts—it doesn’t change the fact that my inter- 
est in her went up ten points ata jump. Here was a girl 
in whose genuineness you might feel absolute confidence. 
No vencering, no affectation. She was not only unique, 
but she was also refreshing. I was not smitten, but her 
acquaintance seemed worth cultivating. 

As the days went on I began to sce more qualities in her 
to admire, and among others was her devotion to the home 
folks. She made no vulgar display of her feeling in public, 
but in the quiet little talk with a few friends there was 
nothing that seemed to give her the same heart joy that 
she showed when speaking of her mother or her father. 

One morning she announced in great glee the coming 
of her mother for a two weeks’ visit, and her own pleasure 
was so great that I think we all in that city boarding-house 
caught some of her spirit and reflected it back to her. 





NOTE—To this first ‘confession’? was awarded the fourth prize in 
THE JOURNAL’S recent contest for husbands to tell’ Why I Wanted My Wife 
to be My Wife.’’ 


Cars” ever before seen such a radiantiy happy face. 


. been the proverbial duchess she was introducing it could 
not have been done with more pride and grace. Not with 
a mere nod and wave of the hand was it done; but to each 
and every one there was the trembling but pleased visitor 


individually presented. 


Does all this seem a great ado over nothing ?—the 

» bedecking of a common duty in the robe of superlative 
53 virtue? To those who may feel so about it I can only 
_ say that while I will concede the girl had done no more 
than her bounden duty she impressed me as_ having 
aS shown such a rare beauty of spirit in the doing of it as to 
Ly impart a touch of true nobility to her character. 
incident convinced me that here was a girl in whom 


any man might safely 

place his trust. 

) : ; . ‘ ‘ 
ay Have the vears borne 

‘(si}. out the promise of those 

‘x > < 

early days? Yes, and 


<4. more. What she seemed 
gu) 

Yq then to be she has been 

ae and is. Beautiful as it al- 
Al 


ready was, with the ripen- 
74 ing of her life has come the 
a8 unfolding of a character 


~<is that I realize I saw then 
yee. only in its blossoming in- 
2) completeness. Thecastles 
WAY we built together have not 


all materialized; she has 
(y seen more of toil and hard- 
» ship than I would know- 
P ingly have asked her to 
face; yet she has been 
z always brave, always 
- hopeful, always loving—a 
devoted mother and wife, 
Soy loyal to herown high ideals, 
“\_ and, in daily striving after 
t them, giving inspiration 
to those about her. 


Ey ‘ar ‘ 
& hhe Hre in the Sheater 


N Y WIFE and I grew up in the same town where we 

now live. We knew each other and greeted each 
other, and then after she went to High School we became 
better acquainted. After she was graduated she became 
a teacher and was busy at her job; I was busy at mine, 
beginning at the lowest rung on the ladder of my business. 
We were good friends, enjoyed cach other's company, but 
never once did I think of her as a possible wife, and she 
always seemed to meet me on the same common ground 
of good friendship. 

Then came the moment that I awoke to the truth. A 
new theater had just been completed in our town. For 
the opening night I secured tickets for Esther and myself. 
Before cight o’clock the house was crowded with men and 
women, and even little children. 

At the close of the first act, just as the curtain was going 
down, there was a sudden flare of fle umes and some one 
back of the curtain screamed ‘‘ Fire!” 

Pandemonium reigned in an instant. Two-thirds of 
the people in the theater made a rush for the big front 
entrance. They all seemed to arrive before the doors at 
the same time. The result was heartrending. The doors 
opened outward, to be sure, but the front wall did not, 
and in a moment the entrance was packed and jammed 
with human beings who could neither get out nor come 
back inside; while the shrill screams and hoarse, hap- 
hazard orders called back and forth across the crowd 
struck terror to the stoutest hearts. 

Many on the edge of the crowd, seeing this way denied 
them, made a rush for the stage stairway; but one glance 
through the hastily opened doors showed the back of the 
house to be in flames. The doors were hastily closed, and 


(Page 10) 


HIS girl’s life in the city was a rather exceptional one 
for a school-teacher. She had not only a great many 
friends, but alsoamong them several who could be classed 
as persons of the greatest wealth. These latter had superb 
homes, and I had personal knowledge of the fact that she 


It was of these fashionable homes I thought when I 
Would the daughter take this 
uncultured, uneducated woman into them? In spite of 


On the ev ening of the mother’s arrival she was ushered 
into the room where sixteen of us were seated at table, 
and, as the daughter turned to the company after care- 
fully placing the old lady’s chair, I do not recall having 

















THE GIRL AND THE MOMENT 


Ih Which the Man Sinally Decided 
his is My Wife” 


Decorations by ME and 5M. Bevans 


It was surely no ground for reproach that her mother 
had been born at a time and under conditions unfavor- 
able for the acquiring of a liberal education. It reflected 
great honor to her that, having realized her own limita- 
tions, she had helped make it possible for her children to 
enjoy what she had been denied. Backward and halting 
in speech, incorrect very often in her grammar, with no 
faintest suggestion of the culture we had admired in the 
daughter, but with face and hands and body bearing 
witness to hard work and in all weathers—taken all in all 
the dear old,lady was of the very type of mother whose 
coming into’ the home of the college-bred son or daughter 
is so often the occ ‘asion for a display of touching solici- 
““No card pi irt ies—nor theater 
Mother is coming—is nervous —can't meet people—just 
going to let her he ivea good rest,’ etc.—all of which too 
often means that poor, dear, plain old Mother, under the 
scrutiny of fashionable chums, may bring the suggestion 


the frantic, penned-up creatures made dash after dash at 
the half a dozen emergency exits at the sides, only \o 
find them all locked, with the keys on the outside. 

Esther and I were not among those who made that first 
mad stampede for the front doors. Fora moment or two 
after that glimpse of flame on the stage I remained a 
fectly still in my place trying to think what was best : 
do. Esther had clutched my arm, but she made no soun: 
to distract me. The emergency exits were locked. With 
despair in my heart I took up my station before one of 
these, with Esther close to me, resolved to die here 
bravely and honestly, rather than to enter that sickening 
and death-dealing scramble at the end of the hall. The 
frantic crowd stopped and tried our doors in the panic- 
stricken rushes to and fro, but, seeing that we harbored 
a forlorn hope, they did not strive to oust us from our 
places. Several of the cooler-headed men, accompanied 
by their wives, kept us company at these doors, realiz- 
ing with me that our one hope of getting out unhurt was 
that some one on the outside, learning of our plight, 
would come up and release the locked doors. 

Thick, strangling smoke began to pour into the room 
from around the asbestos curtain. I knew by the cries 
and groans which reached me that women were being 
trampled in the crowd. Now and then a little child's 
voice would make the agony more soul-piercing. 


STHER raised her eyes to mine, and while I held her 

facein my hands, there and then, the thing happened. 
For a moment I forgot all else except what I saw in 
her eyes. It was a smile, a brave unflinching smile of 
the ‘‘dead-game sport.’’ She knew that death stared us 
in the face and she only marshaled the forces of her soul 
that she might not weaken a hair’s' breadth. All this 
and more I saw in her eyes—more, because there in the 
very core of her thought and spirit I saw myself en- 
throned. A sudden fire clutched at my throat, raced 
throughout my veins, and I came to the realization that 
here in my keeping was the one woman in all creation 
meant for me. No other woman would do. Other 
women were the ‘‘species’’; this woman was individual 
and had been fashioned only for me. 

I think Esther must have seen some of this dawning 
realization in my eyes, for she drank them in as if life 
depended on what she saw there. 

The asbestos curtain bellied far out into the room, and 
hot, stifling air fanned our faces and made us gasp for 
breath. I stooped, that my face might be nearer to 
Esther’s, and said in a 
voice for her ear alone: 
‘Esther, my dearest, I fear 
that it is so that we must 
dic. But I am glad that 
we can go out together. 
Esther, Iloveyou. I wish 
to be with you always.”’ 

The words did not find 
themselves easily on my 
lips, for this was a lan- 
guage in which I had never 
spoken, nor had it ever 
lent itself to my thoughts 
before this supreme mo- 
ment. But Estherseemed 
to find them to her liking, 
for she found my rough 
hand and pressed it to her 
lips, and as she raised her 
face to mine I saw once 
more a flash of that stead- 
fast, indomitable spirit 
shining in her eyes, and I 
knew I loved her. 

The woodwork around 
the mouth of the stage was 
now in full blaze although 
the asbestos curtain had 
done its work nobly. 

A poor little girl, scarcely more than a baby, had been 
dragged before us several times by a fear-crazed girl- 
mother. Once again she was rushed by us, drooping and 
panic-stricken. She looked into Esther's face and held 
out a pitiful, appealing baby hand. Esther snatched 
the little creature to her bosom, and the mother never 
noticed when she broke the hold of her hand. Esther had 
no thought that perhaps she had done acrucl thing. The 
appeal in the tiny terrified face was more than she could 
stand, 

The flames were now running toward us along the walls 
and the air was suffocating. I wondered how much longer 
we must suffer this agony, and what the end would be 
like. The men around us took their wives in their arms 
and I harbored Esther likewise, with the little strange 
child clasped close to her breast. I closed my eyes and 
bowed my face against Esther's hair to shut out the awful 
expressions on the faces around me; when—suddenly 
there was a tramping on the stairs outside, the doors were 
flung open, and then, two by two, our town firemen 
stepped just inside each exit, a menacing hose in one hand 
to stop all panic-born rushes. 

Esther and I were almost the first to reach the side- 
walk, where we waited until the mother came to claim 
the little girl in Esther’s arms. Presently a stalwart 
fireman bore her down the stairs, fighting frantically to 
return and search for her baby. Esther laid the little 
girl in the mother’s arms, and almost instantly they were 
gathered into the embrace of an anxious young husband 
and father who had been waiting on the outside. 

So Esther and I were drawn back from the precipice of 
world extinction, and our new life began. 

After ten years of life with her I can truly say that she 
has been a delightful companion. I enjoy her company 
more than that of any other human being. 
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Ms 
Al Oheap Little Pies. 


ie WAS a New Year’s morning. The girl had a cold. 
She was dressed in black. A relative at whose house she 
Wiis & V isitor informed me that she had been much sought 
in marriage by various types of men. ‘May the best man 
win, it will not be I,’’ I said. The girl looked at me, on 
her part, with tolerant disapproval. She has confessed 
that she said, when my back was turned, that she thought 
me rather dull. We dismissed each other. It was months 
}. fore I saw her again. 

Fortune brought us face to face in an Eastern city. As 
time Went on we were not affectionate the one toward the 
other, but we both looked at the world with affectionate 
eves. We were not in love. We were simply grown-up 
playmates. 

We hobnobbed together, and explored out-of-the-way 
city nooks. She was a good companion. Then came the 
moment in which I knew I wanted her for my wife. 

| had never given her a present, not even any of those 
little conventional tokens of tribute, boxes of candy and 
flowers. I had never even thought of giving her a present. 

A window of anart store stopped me. They always do. 
Among the pictures exhibited was a small, fraed print 
ofa ancl: painting. A young woman with a peaceful 
little smile on her face sat by a window se wing. Beside 
her on the sill was a geranium ina pot, bathed in sunlight, 
and a child was standing at her knees gazing up at his 
mother lovingly. I liked the picture. I went in and 
bought it. It was my mood perhaps; yet even in these 
days when I see it—a cheap little affair—hanging where 
it has always hung beside her bureau, I think it has an 
unusual suggestion of rare happiness. 


O MAKE it a gift was an afterthought. I had the 

picture in my hand when I called at her house and 

found her in the confusion of a day of furniture moving. 

surlap was spread, chairs rested ignominiously with their 
legs in the air, empty bookcases leaned against full boxes, 
rolled-up rugs rested inthe corners. She was sitting in the 
midst of this chaos on a couch. 

“A little something for you,’’ I announced carelessly 
and handed her the package. 

She smiled, undid the wrapping of paper and looked at 
the picture. And then there came into her eyes as she 
raised them a look of such yearning and wistfulness that 
I suddenly knew her. 

I have played football in college; I have defended 
myself in the tropics from men who sought to kill me; I 
have been unconscious from thirst in the desert and 
delirious in battle with fever—but no moment in my life 
afterward reached down so far into meas this when I saw 
the at love in her face. 

“You will be a good mother, 
Her eyes filled with tears. 
‘“Come on,” said she. ‘‘ Let us go out.”’ 

At the doorway we were close together and I kissed her 
for the first time. She seemed to think it was the most 
natural thing in the world, and so did I. 

We were never engaged. Not a word was said about 
it between us. Nota single plan for marriage was made. 

It was six months after this 
before we were married by cer- 
emony; and then it was be- 
cause I said to her one day: “I 
can arrange now so that tomor- 
row, if you like, we can begin 
‘a partnership.’ ”’ 

‘lamso glad,” said she, and 
clapped her hands like a joyful 
child. 

But always have I placed my 
marriage back to that moment 
when in the midst of the burlap 
and the disconsolate furniture 
we just understood. 

I wanted my wife to be my 
wife because I preferred her 
before all other women as the 
mother of my children. There 
have been nochildren. Because 
of an accident to her we may 
never have any. 

But together we are very 
happy. We have been married 
fifteen years now, and |] would 

rather spend a day with my 
wife than w ith any other 
woman in the world. 


She Snake and the Boy 


IKE a flash it came to me, and yet I had known the girl 
for years. We had been frie nds and companions. | 
= liked her, and yet marriage, or even wooing, was as 
far from my thoughts as I think it was from hers—until 
this incident occurred; and then, in a moment, I knew. 

How unexpectedly it came may be guessed from the 
fact that I was going away the next day to leave her per- 
haps for good. By mere chance we met on the veranda of 
a boarding-house at the Delaware Water Gap. Both had 
been sent there to recover spent health. We had some 
pleasant days together, and then came the day when the 
next morning I was to leave for the far West—into the 
great Rockies to remain for years and try to hew out a 
fortune. That afternoon we went out for a walk. 

We started upa grassy lane and branched into a mount- 
ain trail that meandered its dreamy way to the top of 
the ridge. We stooped now and then to pick trailing 
arbutus until we were in the laurel brush and along the 
edge of the pines. Our conversation had ceased, for we 
had learned to appreciate the charm of silent compan- 
ionship. 

Now we were in an open mountain meadow rimmed on 
all sides by lofty evergreens, through which the wind was 
soughing with steady cadences. I still recall vividly her 
girlish figure in the mass of swaying blossoms. For a 
minute or two she lagged some distance behind me, filling 
her arms with blossoms, scarcely aware of the rapidly 
gathering thunder clouds and angry flashes of lightning. 
Then suddenly I heard a startled cry of anguish and in a 
moment the girl rushed by me like a startled denizen of 
the forest. I jumped after her only to find her kneeling 
beside a weeping child clasped in her arms, drawing the 
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said I. 



































blood from one of its hands with her lips. ThenI caught 9 3°" 
a glimpse of a snake gliding away swiftly among the =: 
shadows of the rocks and I understood what had happened. + 

The child was a tousled, ragged boy, in evident need 
of a thorough laundering. Yet she crushed him to her / 
immaculately white dress and softly cooed to him while 
she drew the poison from his wound. 

My first impulse was to kill the serpent, hers was to 
save the child. 

Then came the revelation, as swift as the lightning 
that now leaped in mighty bounds from mountain peak 
to mountain peak; the scales fell from my eyes with the 
suddenness of the summer shower that poured down upon 
our little trio. 

She looked up at me appealingly. The glow of her eyes 
was wondrously beautiful. There stood revealed to me, 
in a woman’s face, the mother instinct—the great, holy, 
dominant note of all life. 

Tremendous was the rush that swept over me. Greater 
than any desire to live or to succeed became the longing 
to possess her for all eternity. Her awakening, too, she 
told me, came at the same twinkling. The flame was 
kindled by the same spark. No words passed, hands did 
not even touch, shyness and embarrassment replaced the 





frank camaraderie that had been ours for years, but there . 
was a glimpse of a new heaven and a new earth, a new y 
hope and a new life. 1 /\ 
There never was formal avowal of love, no theatrical 3°) 
declaration of undying passion. We occasionally twit 
each other with the fact that I never asked her to marry I 
», that she never said“ Yes.’’ We simply went to the BN 
clergyman and were wed. Ye. 
Our daughters now show the same mother instinct as IV 
they play with their dolls; our boys worship the same Gry 
instinct in their mother, mites 


When the 
cJest (ame. 


\ THEN I was graduated 

from medical college I was 
twenty-three yearsold. I pre- 
ferred the country and I decided 
upon Oakwood, a village in one 
of our oldest counties, as being 
an ideal location for a young 
doctor. 

] obtained board witha fam- 
ily by thename of Parker. Mr. 
Parker was one of the leading 
and influential citizens of the 
county, so through him I was 
able soon to become acquainted 
with the people. 

There were three sons and 
four daughters in the Parker 
family, their ages ranging from 
six to twenty-five years. The 
eldest daughter, Marion, who 
Was nincteen, was at college 
when I went to her home to 
live. 

But my idea was to steer clear of girls in general until 
I fulfilled my ambitions, and then when I had plenty of 
money | would probably marry. 

After a year Marion was graduated from college and 
came home. The nervous strain at school had begun to 
tell on her, so her parents frequently sought my advice 
concerning her health. She needed to stay in the open 
air as muchas possible, so I often asked her to accompany 
me on my visits to my patients, thinking that the drives 
would be of benefit to her. 

I sometimes told her of my strenuous fights and hopeful 
victories over disease, and often explained medical re- 
searches, and I always found her interested. She showed 
such a keen insight into my work that I found myself 
telling her of my trials and vexations. 

I confined myself to the abstract in my conversations 
with Marion, because I did not dare to do anything that 
would lead toa flirtation. We lived in the same house 
and saw a great deal of each other, so it was a great 
temptation to depart from generalities occasionally. | 
had to keep my career foremost in my mind and I did 
not know whata little flirtation might lead to. Il accepted 
her as a pleasant companion and an intelligent conversa- 
tionalist. 

Marion was good to look upon, but not beautiful as we 
reckon beauty. She possessed an even, sweet disposition, 
which rendered her all the more lovable. | knew that 
she liked me asa friend, but if she had any deeper feeling 
for me I could not tell. 

I began now to feel that my friendship with Marion 
was becoming more than a friendship. When my work 
was slack and | was thrown into her company | felt a rest 
and peace in her presence. Still there was a haunting fear 
always tugging away at my heart that evenif I were so 
fortunate as to win her love I could never enlist her entire 
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sympathy in my work. She did not seem to be cut out 
for a doctor’s wife. She had a woman’s sympathy for the 
poor, the sick and the suffering, it is true, but not, I was 
afraid, in the professional alleviation of this suffering—in 
a word, in my work. Her life had been so different from 
my own and she had her own plans for a brilliant future. 

Onte day I was called to see a patient, a Mrs. Johnson, 
and Marion accompanied me. On arriving at the house 
I found Mrs. Johnson suffering from an acute attack of 
appendicitis complicated with an abscess around the 
appendix, and an immediate operation was necessary. 

It was fifteen miles to the nearest railway station and 
the roads were very rough, so I knew that it would be 
impossible to take the patient over them to a hospital. 
1 then telephoned to the offices of the only two physicians 
within reach of me, but they were both away and would not 
be home beforedark. I wasinaquandary. I did not know 
what todo. I knewa few hours’ delay would prove fatal. 

Marionasked me if I could not undertake to perform the 
operation alone. I assured her that it was impossible, as 
it was necessary to have some one give the anesthetic 
and another to assist me. She said: ‘‘I can help you if 
you will tell me what to do. And why not let Mr. Johnson 
give the ether?” 

“Can you stand it?’’ I asked. 
an operation in your life.” 

‘Why I can stand almost everything if it is necessary,” 
was her reply. 

I stated the case to Mr. Johnson and told him that it 
was a matter of life and death, so he consented to give 
the ether. 


“You have never seen 


N ARION and I drove home and prepared the dressings 
b| while I explained as carefully as possible the technic 
of the operation. Then I showed her the instruments and 
told her the names of each one so she could hand them 
to me as | called for them. We then went back to the 
Johnson place, prepared our patient, sterilized our instru- 
ments, and, when ready, I administered the ether until 
Mrs. Johnson was well under the influence. Then, turning 
over the inhaler and ether to her husband, Marion and 
I quickly sterilized our hands and began the operation. 

The condition of our patient was even worse than I 
had thought and the operation was longer than I had 
calculated. Marion handed me everything just as I called 
for it,and showed a coolness and promptness which would 
have surprised me had I had time to think. 

I lost not a moment, but worked on, knowing even then 
that I was doing the best work of my life. So engrossed 
in my occupation had I been that I had forgotten Marion, 
forgotten the world and everything except my present 
duty and work. 

Then the last bandage was pinned, the tenseness was 
relieved, and I came back to earth and glanced at Marion. 
A great flood of rejoicing swept over my heart, for I saw 
that Marion had forgotten me. Her white face, as white 
as the immaculate dress she wore, was tense and inter- 
ested, but calm; and in her eyes there shone a light which 
I had never seen there before. I need not describe it—I 
cannot describe it—but at that moment I knew that all 
of the nobleness and beauty and purity and bravery in her 
nature had been called forth and shone in her eyes. In 
her heart she believed and rejoiced that a life was saved. 

My doubts in regard to her sympathy had flown away 
forever, and I resolved then and there that she was the 
one woman in the world for me, and that I would do my 
best to win her love. 

At last it was over—the operation and its strain—and 
not only the husband, but two others as well, rejoiced 
that the operation had been a perfect success from every 
standpoint. 

Just as we were leaving the house and I was assisting 
her into the buggy, Marionswayed alittle. I looked at her 
and saw that she was as pale as death. I caught her 
just as she was falling and laid her down on the soft 
grass in the yard. Taking out a bottle of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia I held it so that she could inhale the fumes 
fromit. She soon opened her eyes and smiled. 

‘Was I so foolish as to faint?’’ she asked. 

I could not reply—my heart was too full. 

‘| think you did finely,” she added; “and if you ever 
need me again | will promise not to faint.” 


HE next day, on a rustic bench on her lawn, I simply 
told her that I loved her and asked her if she could love 
me in return. 
= swallowed hard and gave a heavy sigh and then 
said: ‘‘I like you a little’; but that sigh said more than 
any 1 words could express. ‘‘ You have always said you did 
not care to marry. W hy have youc hanged?” she asked. 
‘Because, little girl,’ I said, ‘‘] have become satisfied 
now that in ‘asking you to become my wife I am not, as I 
was afraid of, doing you an injustice—in short, asking 
you to marry a man with whom life would not be con- 
genial—for you have proved by the one act of yesterday 
that you not only can love me, but that you also can be, 
and are, in perfect sympathy with my work.” 
Marion and I have been married now a number of 
years and I would not exchange places with any other 
man in the world. 


IS ANY MAN EASY TO LIVE WITH? 


AFRANK ANSWER TO THE QUESTION THAT EVERY WOMAN ASKS HERSELF 


——|OST women have to live in the house 

} with some man: father, brother, 
son or husband. If they do not 
have to they wish they did. And 
all over the world this majority of 
women pauses many times a year 
to ask if any man is easy to live 
with. Well, is he? 

The answer is not wholly the 
obvious one that it depends on the 
man and on the woman—on how 
well they like each other and what 
each other likes. Easy living to- 

; gether touches not onlyt#e basic 
things of character,*so that a thief cannot live easily With an 
honest man, and an*honorable woman cannot live happily 
with a dishonorable man, but it also embraces all kinds of 
lesser surface habits and characteristics, opinions and prej- 
udices, congenialities and idiosyncrasies. And it includes 
those differences of thought and action that may broadly 
be called masculine and feminine: the masculine practicality 
as opposed to the feminine value of sentiment; masculine 
directness weighed against feminine indirection. 

Men are naturally self-seeking and outspoken. Women 
have been made, by thousands of years of dependence, nat- 
urally self-sacrificing and uncandid. And this is the key toa 
hundred double misunderstandings that make for difficult 
living. Fifty years ago not many womenasked themselves if 
men were easy tolivewith. T hose few who did were regarded 
with suspicion. If by chance they not only asked the ques- 
tion, but also answered it in the negative—if they said: 

“Living w ith this man is too difficult and it shall cease on 
that account’’—they went through the remainder of their 
lives marked women. 


NCOMPATIBILITY is a comparatively new word in 
human relations, and uncongeniality a new reason for their 
severance. Women were not only taught self-sacrifice as a 
duty; they also knew it asa necessity. Adependent creature 
must beaccommodating. Inaworldconqueredand governed 
by strengthof body the physically weak must do the yielding. 
In a condition of society where one half the world is eco- 
nomically dependent upon the other half the dependent half 
takes orders with small protest. It has to. More than that, 
where her bread and the bread of her children depended ona 
woman’s being pleasing to the dispenser of that bread it was 
clearly a matter of the preservation of life to cultivate the 
arts and the practice of pleasing. Women have done it for 
hundreds of years. They still do it. And where they did it 
men seemed easy to.live with. Why not? There is no con- 
flict of will where a woman dare not have a will of her own. 
There is small friction where a woman watches breathlessly 
for the expression of a man’s slightest whim. You cannot 
quarrel with a woman who dare not answer you back. You 
cannot find fault with a service that slaves for you, w ith the 
conduct of a house that is run for your especial convenience, 
with a dinner prepared for the reward of your approval. 

Meantime you are about as easy to live with as the 
weather. Sometimes you are sunny and pleasant, sometimes 
you are stormy and gloomy, sometimes exhilarating, some- 
times depressing. But, whatever you are, you are lived’with 
as the weather is lived with, because it cannot be helped or 
changed by voice of yours. This kind of easy living with 
men was taught to womenas a duty. Those who best accom- 
plished it survived and taught their daughters its necessity. 
Those who would have none of it—and there were some— 
led strange lives and rarely had daughtersto teach. The will 
of men prevailed in a man’s world. 

You have not to think back so many years to the days of 
the stern father who enforced his manner of living and think- 
ing on his family; whose disapproval wasa domestic tragedy, 
whose desires were not to be crossed. 

And you do not have to think so far back as that to recall 
the husband who gave his wife money as a gift, never as a 
salary she had earned; whose permission had to be obtained 
for every little thing his wife did or every place she went; 
the husband whoowned his wifeas surely as did he who bought 
one three thousand years ago. Doubtless it seemed to those 
fathers and those husbands that they were easy to live with. 




















hie peace-loving wife of a very famous statesman of the 
early eighties said to her best woman friend: ‘‘ Yes, my 
husband uses uphis nerves so in his work out in the world that 
he has not much self-control left for his home. He is irritable 
and irascible. He does say distressing things to me, some- 
times insulting things. But I pretend not to hear. If I 
heard I should have to object, I should have to retaliate. 
If I were aman] should fight insult as any man does. But I 
am a woman and hiswife. I havetolive withhim. SoIdo 
not signify that I have heard these things, and then there 
is nothing I need do about it. Things goon muchas if they 
were all right. At least it makes living with him easier.’ 

Doubtless it did. Yet the ease of living was bought too 
dearly if it involved cowardice and bullying, too dearly for the 
man aswellas forthewoman. Fifteen years later this woman 
won her moral and her mental independence with her eco- 
nomic independence, and then on an occasion she was heard 
tosay to herirascible statesman: ‘‘If you made answers like 
that to the men you worked with they would knock you 
down. If you brought such a spirit into the home of a 
woman who was not dependent upon you you would be put 
out. That you come home tired and nervous is no excuse. 
After all, your home life isa large part of your life. Pursuits 
outside of your home that absolutely unfit you for kindly 
and courteous life at home ought to be altered.”’ 

Now this woman, had she had the courage or the training, 
could have said this thing to this man years before, could 
have said it and have enforced it too, even if she had to stop 
living with him because he made it too hard. It did not need 
economic independence to make her protest possible, though 
of course such independence helps make a protest effectual. 
It needed only a little thought about her own position and 
rights, not as a woman but asa human being. 

And there we have it. In the last twenty years women 
have become human beings. They are no longer merely 
females. They have begun to do that very thing—reflect on 
their position. The fearful daughters of a past generation 
are today going their own way to college and to work and to 
play. The watchful wives of a nearer time, earning their 
bread or doing their duty, not in their own way but in the 
way of their lords and masters, are getting fewer and fewer. 


BY MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


What has happened to the stern father? He still lurks 
about here and there, but he /urks. He no longer boldly 
demands respect and allegiance and absolute observance of 
all his whims just because he is a father. He knows that he 
must win respect as a man, allegiance as a friend, observance 
of his whims as a courtesy, even from his own children. For 
his children are human beings as capable of thought processes 
as himself, albeit without his own experience. Nor is he any 
longer supported by the opinion of his neighborhood and his 
relatives and the casual onlooker in the arbitrary exercise 
of his will, just because he is a man and the head of the 
family. He hastotakeintoaccount the wills of those he lives 
with. The consent of the governed has entered family life to 
stay. 

It has even entered literature. The memory of a hundred 
books you can recall, in which the stern father must be 
obeyed at all costs; in which the daughter who disobeyed 
was turned out, and the son who objected was cut off ‘‘ with- 
out a penny, by gad, sir!’ is already becoming but a mem- 
ory. We do not have such books now. We do not have such 
fathers. Or if we do they are misfortunes, not providences. 

Where also is the husband who must be obeyed because he 
is a husband—who asks of the wife who begs for a dollar 
where the fifty cents he gave her last week is—who figures as 
“John says” in half a woman’s conversation—who raises 
a row that lasts a week over underdone mutton—who causes 
his wife to turn pale with fear if he reaches home first at 
night, or if she has forgotten to order the horseradish when 
she has roast beef? 

He is still with us in diminishing quantities. 
he has the grace to be ashamed of himself. He no longer 
likes to be called that kind of a husband. He does not quite 
approve the idea that men may differ but all husbands are 
alike. He prefers to be a man first and then a husband, or 
both together if he can; because—oh, great ‘‘ because” !— 
he has found that a woman who is a woman first, a real think- 
ing human being, and a wife afterward, makes a pleasanter 
companion and a better mother. If he still harbors the 
instincts of the bully or the more aristocratic tendencies of 
the tyrant he does it secretively. For public opinion no 
longer approves of him. 


But already 


| Sgrtecence opinion is 2 curious solvent. You may resist it 
personally, you may say it does not matter to you, but in 
your heart you know you will not be able to deny its ultimate 
effect on your life. Even the effect, on your life, of resisting 
it can be tremendous. It isno w onder that it comes into the 
most secret places—into the home and into domestic life, into 
the relations between a father and his family, a husband and 
his wife, any woman and any man. In this case of living 
easily with a man it is significant that public opinion is 
demanding as a necessity what has heretofore been an 
accident. 

There have always been men who were charming to the 
women they lived with, men who were considerate and kind 
and honorable. But mark the feminine attitude toward these 
men. They are valued beyond all belief by women. A 
woman was fortunate if she secured sucha man. It was not 
to be expected. She was lucky if things went that way for 
her, and she was envied of all other women. If she was not 
so fortunate she had to stand it and make the best of it. Men 
were unaccountable creatures. She must learn to endure 
and to get relief where she could. 

True, men also ran the risk of having to live with women 
who were not easy to live with. You recall Lincoln’s answer 
to the book agent who protested over theabuse Mrs. Lincoln 
had heaped on him: ‘‘ My friend, if Ican stand it every day 
you ought to be able to endure it haltan hour. You can go 
away. 

A man may always close the front door on his domestic 
infelicity. ‘I’m off to the club, Genevieve. I hope you'll 
feel differently about it when I come back.”’ And the sound 
of a closing door. ‘‘ Mary, tell Mrs. Maricon that business 
detains me tonight. No, you need not call her to the tele- 
phone. Just tell her I will not be home to dinner.” 

A woman has no such resource. Think, my dear Mr. 
Maricon, how amazed you would be if in one of those dis- 
cussions of the monthly bills that so mar the ease of your 
otherwise pleasant home life, if at the moment when you are 
trying to impress on a being, who seems unable to under- 
stand figures, the need of stringent economy, this being rose 
and said: ‘‘The division of our labor is that you are to earn 
the money and I am to expend it for your comfort and sus- 
tainment. This is one of the things you married me for. I 
cannot go out and earn money. You do not want me to. 
You cannot go out and spend it for the food you eat and the 
adornment of the wife you like to see well clothed. You have 
not the time. Therefore I must be the spender. Yet you 
have a scene with me every month over the very thing you 
know [ have to do and ought todo. Now 1 am going to my 
club for a little companionship with people of my own way 
of thinking. I hope you will feel differently when I return.” 


OU know quite well how you would have felt and what 

you would have said. Yet this answer of the suppositi- 
tious Mrs. Maricon is what is in the air at this moment, form- 
ing that subtle power, public opinion, all over the country, and 
putting the easy living together of men and women on a new 
foundation. The Mrs. Maricons are thinking, and they are 
thinking not only of their own side of the matter, but also of 
Mr. Maricon’s side. Mrs. Maricon will make no protest if 
you say to her: What do you know of the strength of that 
husband w ho makes you so uncomfortable over the waste of 
his money? Have you ever worked, until your heart was 
sick and your nerves in shreds, for money that another 
spent, as if the fiber of your brain and the blood of your body 
were not in it? 

Suppose, Mrs. Maricon, that you have earned through a 
year’s hard work enough money to go to Europe—not your 
husband’s money that you use to run away from him, but 
yourown. Andsuppose that, unacquainted with the coinage 
and customs of these foreign nations, you engage somebody 
to arrange your travels and dispense your money. He may 
do it with all conscientiousness and ability, as | am sure you 
expend your husband's money, but watch how you feel as 
your money is paid out. And think of your husband and 
those monthly bills, just a little over what he feels he can 
afford, and of the way it makes him hard to live with. You 
will not be so ready to say, Is any man easy to live with? 
when he has all the money and you have none. He has, after 
all, worked for the money. 
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At the time that you really reflect on the financial sitta- 
tion of women and men when they live together, when you 
see both sides of this situation, the side of the one who earns 
as well as of the one who exchanges the earnings for comfor:, 
you have taken a forward step in the forming of opinion tht 
is one day going to make living easier. For the spender of 
another’s earnings has to be a responsible being. 

Now one of the first things women learned when th y 
learned to stand alone was that the guarded creature ws 
the irresponsible creature, that enforced virtue was not re.i| 
virtue, that untempted strength was possible weakness. An : 
one of the next things women learned in their progre. 
toward human-being-ship was that courage is the backbone 
of all virtue. That to goin fear meant practice of the defenses 
of the fearful—trickery, deceit, secretiveness, cajolery 
Today women have learned something better than fear. 


QO; COURSE vision brings, first of all, unrest. It hasalways 
been so. You cannot open up new vistas and remain 
quiet. When you start a human being to thinking you must 
expect him to act eventually. Into the citadels of daily liv- 
ing, into the homes all over the land—farm homes, city 
homes, boarding-houses, hotels, apartments, even to the idle 
verandas of the summer resort—has come the unrest of a 
new vision. This living we do each day—this living with 
another: how well is it done? Do we get the most out of it 
for ourselves and for those who live with us? 

It is undoubtedly one of the most important things in life. 
Are you living easily and happily with the man of your 
family or of your choice? Is he living happily with you? It 
means his efficiency and your own. No man can work well 
who lives ill. No woman can live well who lives uneasily. 
Both may be martyrs and develop certain noble traits there- 
from, but it isa question whether in the long run that will be 
really helpful to themselves or to the world 

The fact that you canask a question means that somewhere 
there is an answer, and an answer for you individually. Per- 
haps your answer to the question, Is this man easy to live 
with? lies in another question, the very question we began 
with: “Isany maneasy to live with?”’ And then its follow- 
ing question: Is any woman easy to live with? 

No wonderful and beautiful thing iseasy. To live happily 
with another is the highest expression of personality. Why 
should it be easy? It requires far more patient effort, far 
more self-denial, far more thought than the painting of a 
beautiful picture. It can be a gift—you may have a genius 
for it as the artist has—it can be learned, but it is not given 
to you for the asking, but for the answering. 

No human being is easy to live with. The ease has to be 
fought for and won at a price. But it is worth it, for in the 
fighting all kinds of fine self-controls and kindnesses are won. 
No matter in what class—criminal or honorable, patrician 
or peasant—where you find a man whose women live with 
him happily you find fine and strong qualities. And you find 
a home! Most living with others is done in a home of some 
kind, real or unreal. It may bea pleasant house, it may be 
only a room or two, it may be a tent. But to most every 
man his home means some woman, or some place where some 
woman has worked to make it a place of rest and refresh- 
ment for those who live together to find ease. If it does not 
mean this he knows in his heart that it is not really a home. 

Most decent men want to be easy tolive within their homes. 
They aould be if they knewhow. But this outspoken and 
self-seeking nature of man, acquired in the struggle for 
existence, makes it almost impossible for men to pretend in 
their own homes, where nothing is to be gained by it, to 
something they do not feel. Part of the answer to our ques- 
tion surely lies in the making of the place where a man lives 
pleasant, in giving him food he can honestly approve, and in 
the creation of a place where he can be himself, always with 
the proviso that when the self is disagreeable he take it off 
to itself and keep it there until it becomes agreeable. This 
means that the outspoken habit be tempered with common 
garden courtesy, and the self-seeking half trained to consider 
others’ comfort. On the woman’s side it means that the 
uncandid and _ self-sacrificing qualities which the same 
struggle for existence has developed be watched and truth 
and frankness attained. ‘‘ Then between us be truth” lies at 
the foundation of happy living with another. 


ND the other part of the answer to the question lies in 
two very great things, perhaps the two greatest in the 
world: kindness and understanding. 

Suppose you say broadly, Mrs. Maricon, out of your mar- 
ried experience, that any man who is kind is easy to live with. 
But there have been women to whom men have been exqui- 
sitely kind—ah, here you pause! You are confusing ease of 
living with love. They are not the same thing. Kind men 
have devoted their lives to women and remained unloved, 
though they were lived with easily enough. Brutal men 
have been well loved, though life with them was tragically 
hard. It would almost seem that where a love large enough 
to weigh against all drawbacks exists men and women are not 
wont to consider the question of ease, though unkindness and 
uncongenial living have killed thousands of smaller loves. A 
wonderful thing, this kindness, the thing that embraces the 
very best of us, that needs for its development the finest and 
highest experiences; a thing of tenderness, of thoughtfulness, 
of service; a thing of imagination, the imagination that can 
see the other’ s side of life, and enter intoit. No wondera 
man is easy to live with if he is kind. 

If he also has understanding, then indeed there are no 
more questions. The best of life is perfect understanding 
between sincere people. It is the heart of friendship and the 
soul of love. But understanding of another is really a great 
marvel. Wewalk alone so much! We are so unskillful at 
interpreting ourselves or in comprehending others! Our 
very words belie us, our acts belittle us. There is so much of 
chance, so much of the dictation of temperament, so much of 
hidden desire and unexpressed character in our acts and 
thoughts! Perhaps the best we can do is to try to under- 
stand and to be content with even a small achievement. 

The wisest man of his day, the most beloved by women, 
placed understanding above all wisdom—the very highest 
mental and moral attribute. 

‘““To thy wisdom,”’ he said, ‘‘add understanding.” 

And One greater than he, confronting a real difficulty of 
uncongenial living, made answer: ‘‘ Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things. But one thing 
is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 
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ITH the natural interest of one who has had 

a son in college and who was himself a college 

man, stimulated by a return to the college 
atmosphere, I have been thinking over the changes that 
seem to me to have taken place in the generation since 
I wasacollege boy. I believe that the environment in 
our present universities is better adapted to the moral 
training and elevation of a young man than it was thirty 
or forty years ago. I feel sure that college-student 
opinion makes much more strongly against dissipation 
and the so-called sowing of wild oats than it did in my 
day. The standing of a man in his class is much more 
seriously affected by his yielding to the temptations of 
drinking and carousing and other wasteful diversions 
than it was when I was a student. Men are excluded 
from college honors that depend upon student selection 
with much more severity because of personal failings 
of this kind than in the seventies and eighties. Then 
another movement for the better is that more of the 
class are ambitious to stand well in scholarship. I am 
not at all sure that an honors system might not well be 
instituted, giving to those who are able and willing to 
study harder and more effectively greater opportunity 
for more rapid progress than they are able to make if 
held back by the mediocre, the unambitious and the 
lazy. That will probably come in time. 

Of course it is important that the university should 
furnish an opportunity for education in its broad sense 
for the average man; that is the democratic idea; but it 
isalsoimportant that the university should give a chance 
to those who are willing to devote themselves to scholar- 
ship and have the mental acumen adapting them to suc- 
cessful acquisition of thorough learning in the important 
years between eighteen and twenty-two, to lay the foun- 
dation for subsequent study and research. But I do not 
intend to go into a discussion of the college curriculums 
or educational methods. I wish to deal with another 
phase of student life that it seems to me may very well 
invite attention and form a proper fie!d for reform. 
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NE of the weaknesses of our present life is the fact 

that in the family and in the education that we give 
our children at home we coddle them. We permit them 
to take the line of least resistance. We let them study 
what they wish to study, and we are loth to force on 
them the mental training that comes from their study- 
ing subjects knowledge of which they do not acquire 
easily or rapidly. We deny to our children the great 
and indispensable good that comes from discipline. 
Character is formed by the practice of self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice, by overcoming obstacles. Muscles 
are made useful by a constant training of them to the 
purposes to which they are-ultimately to be devoted, 
and the same principle exactly applies to the develop- 
ment of the intelligence and to the building of the char- 
acter of our boys. In this age, when we have had such 
great material growthand when so many have the means 
of making life easy for themselves, parents fall into the 
habit of letting the children do about as they please and 
of taking no pains to see to it that their children are 
made to know that they have some duties, that they 
owe respect to the opinions and wishes of their parents, 
and that life is not all one sweet song. 

The pernicious effect of this parental weakness is 
not therefore upon the children of the poor, whose fight 
for an education itself trains them in the necessity for 
prudential virtues, for self-restraint and for self-sacrifice. 
When they go to a secondary school, when they go toa 
college, the necessitous circumstances that surround 
them, the obligation to save, the value they attribute to 

1 education, all form stimulating influences to hard 
work and real effort that make for character and moral 
strength. That is what made the college education for 
most of our fathers such a wonderful means of fitting 
them for the problems of life, that developed seriousness in their purpose and the 
highest sense of duty. It was not the thoroughness of the education they had, 
i1though, with fewer subjects and with more intensity of purpose, they probably 
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this in all ages and under all conditions. But I think it 
is exaggerated in the present day and that steps might 
be taken to restrain it. 

Those universities in which military training is 
made a part of the curriculums for the first two years 
have brought about a very good effect upon the general 
physical condition of the men as shown by their upright 
appearance on the street and their straight sitting in 
the classroom. No one who has gone to West Point or 
to Annapolis can fail to observe what a good effect such 
training has upon boys whoare very unlikely specimens 
when they are brought to the academies. They are 
taught to stand at attention. Well, what is standing 
at attention? It is standing in sucha way as to make 


they realize his presence and wish to give a courteous 
acknowledgment of it. They are neat in their dress. 
Polonius says: ‘‘For the apparel oft proclaims the 
man.” The lack of an erect carriage and the lounge in 
the sitting posture and a general disregard of appear- 
ance, with a view of conveying the idea of entire free- 
dom from restraint, communicate themselves to the 
clothes that are worn. Tailors, quick to catch the 
student taste, make the style to suit it. It is not that 
the clothes are not good—they are, and are often ex- 
pensive—but they are so worn and so cut that they 
convey in themselves the idea of a free-and-easy slouch. 




























T IS not an edifying sight in a public dining-room in 

a university town, which the families of the college 
boys frequent in their visits, to observe a fond father 
and mother and sister sit down to luncheon or dinner 
with a young hopeful whose dress and bearing indicate 
that he is in the college swim, and to note the fact that 
after one course he cannot restrain himself, but must 
have a cigarette and blow the smoke about to create an 
atmosphere that his father and mother breathe with 
difficulty but think it all right because their boy makes 
it. The very manner of holding the cigarette carries 
the indication of a lack of that respectful bearing that 
the boy ought to be taught to have and made to mani- 
fest. I was interested to note that Lord Rosebery, in 
a recent speech to the boys of Eton, commented upon 
the utter lack of manners in this generation. 

This slouchy bearing is due totwocauses. The first 
is the lack of discipline in the family, acquired before 
the student comes to college. I don’t mean to say that 
the love of a boy for his parents is diminished, but the 
necessity for that respectful attitude toward them is 
much minimized by the fault of the parents themselves, 
by the coddling of him as a child that I have spoken of. 
It is perhaps an exaggerated story, but it is told of a 
fond mother who wrote to the head of a school that 
she hoped her boy would not be disciplined too much, 
“‘because,”’ she said, ‘‘we never disciplined or punished 
him at home except in self-defense.”’ 

Second, we are passing through a transition period in 
society in which doctrines of government, doctrines of 
religion, doctrines of education and doctrines of eco- 
nomics that were general in the last generation are now 
questioned. There isa strong disposition to regard the 
teachings of our fathers and our ancestors as radically 
wrong, and the lessons drawn from experience are not 
given the same weight that similar lessons were in the 
last generation. Suchan attitude, not only in the com- 
munity at large but indeed also impressed upon the 
students by some of their own professors, can but have 
an effect upon them and give them a feeling that they 
know as much as almost anybody else on every subject, 
and that what is advanced as the result of the last 
generation’s knowledge is to be treated with very con- 
siderable suspicion and certainly not with profound 
respect. 

It may seem curious that the high standard of morality among the students 
whoare greatly interested in philanthropy and settlement and sociological work 
should be accompanied by this lack of respect for authority and by this lack of 


‘id ground themselves more thoroughly; but it was the very trials that pre- KENT manners. These two attitudes are reconciled in the view that finds support 
nted themselves from day to day, from month tomonth. The doubt whether PROFESSOR. among some of them that the conventions of mankind have all been created 
ey could make their pittance last through another year, the struggle they had OF LAW, YALE by a utilitarian, selfish, class, materialistic age, one in which the principle of 
make as they went through college to gather money here and there by honest UNIVERSITY democracy has not been sincerely given effect, and that interest in one’s fellow- 


uployment between the terms, the denial of even the simple diversions of 
lege life—all those things were blessings in disguise that made the men of our 
thers’ generation fitted to meet the tremendous fight that went on for the 
untry’s life in the Civil War, and that laid the foundation for the subsequent 
iaterial and moral growth of the country. 
his character making is still going on with those who with small means are 
truggling for an education, and it is those men who will form the strength of the 
oming generation. Of the sons of those who have luxurious homes and cherishing 
‘urroundings only the few who have force of character successfully to resist these 
enervating influences will be among the leaders of the next generation. 


J WOULD speak a word in behalf of a class of young men who are utterly unconscious that 
* ‘hey need any word spoken in their behalf, who would probably resent its being spoken, 
‘ who are enjoying a quiet, smug contentment in their present condition without realizing 

' they are passing through a narrowing environment that will leave its discouraging 

ress upon their lives and interfere with their effective pursuit of real happiness and 
cir useful contribution to the general progress. 

A feature of college life that impresses itself upon an observer is the lack of physical 
scipline, the lack of erect bearing, the indifferent manners and slouchy dress among 
deco ents. I don’t think college students have ever in times past been models of 
— pe With young men of their age, with the freedom froma sense of responsibility that 
aa 0 t vem have, with the impatience at form and ceremony that such a constant compan- 

‘MSAlp as they have with their fellows engenders, it is natural to expect some proneness to 
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man is quite consistent with a certain kind of contempt toward those who either 
profess to be, or are thought to be, better than the average of their fellowmen. 


WES who show their principles in this way give point to the remark that 
democracy ruins manners. The democracy which makes me feel, and 
therefore show in my bearing, ‘‘ 1 am as good as you are”’ is indeed fatal to good 
manners. It produces the offensive American whom Dickens described. It produces 
that blatant fellow-countryman of ours who brags of America in European railway 
compartments and hotel lobbies, and does more to lower American reputation for 
manners than twenty modest, well-bred Americans, who pass unnoticed, can do to 
raise it. But the democracy which makes a man feel ‘‘Other people are as good as 
I am and deserve at my hands every consideration”’ is a democracy that has produced 
manners of as high a type as any seen in this world. I think we may say,that Benjamin 
Franklin had a genius for courtesy and good breeding, and no American can think without 
patriotic pride of the picture of the printer’s boy, standing in the proudest court of Europe, 
perfectly self-respecting, but full, too, of respect for others, as he accepted homage of King 
and courtiers. And when we think that he mingled with the humblest, both at home and 
abroad, with the same easy self-respect and respect for others, we see that true democracy 
may be the mother of the truest and simplest courtesy. 

This bent of mind and body I am criticizing may be overcome after the graduate has lost 
the senior’s sapience in the disappointment he is likely to have as he plunges into the cold 
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MRS. KING GETS POSTED A LITTLE MORE 


By the Village Dressmaker, ‘Who Sells 
Her About the Unmarried Women of Logbert Genter 


I sy Srances Crreenman 


Author of “Welcoming the New Ministers Wife, etc. 


ES, Mrs. King, I know I'm late,and as soon 














I said toher: ‘Sally, folks who sit down and 


as I can fetch a real good breath I'll begin 

to apologize. I started early, but as I was 
coming by the burying-ground I see Amzi Bates 
pottering round ’mongst the tombs, and I clipt 
crost for I mistrusted Amzi'd been setting up 
Sally Dabney’s stone, and there’s just one soul 
knows her age in this village, so I'll wagera turnip 
she’s down in Mrs. Benn’s Book. Mrs. Benn 
finds out. 

What! You don’t know about that? Just as 
soon as I can get my lungs to working good I will. 

So it’s a pink cheesecloth comfort, is it? Tie it 
with yellow or red or blue? Green? Of course. 
I'll take this side and you take that. 

Sally Dabney was a long while dying—an inch 
at a time, but she was a deep one. Lift that 
frame a mite to the left. I never dreaded being 
anold maid after I'd once got there, but thoughts 
of that Book pretty near drove me into con- 
sumption. 

Indeed I am married, Mrs. King. If I was you 
I'd have the tufts of zephyr a mite closer. You 
going to briar-stitch it round the edge? Well 
maybe it would be too much of a sameness, like 
meat pie and hot biscuits the same meal. Some 
people never have any taste in dress or dinners. 

Having lived here only three months you are 
not up in the town’s history, but when a body 
arrives in Egbert Center a helpless babe old Mrs. 
Benn keeps track—she does so—and I just made 
up my mind I wasn’t going down in her Book, 
and I had a leading to be an agent and I met 
Zachary, and ‘twas a proud day for me when I 
could defy Old Lady Benn. 


\ 
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... it odd how events don’t happen? There 
are the Vine girls; you’ve seen’em ina row at 
church, their pa a vegetarian and their maa 
rocker—I never have seen a lady who loved to 
rock like Myrtle Vine. The girls are all named 
after plants: There is Ivy anc Pansy and Violet 
and Fern. DeSoto Mercer, the Postmaster, calls 
them “sprouts.’’ Andif Mrs. Vine had had more 
get up and go to her Pansy could have changed 
her name, for we had a supply in White Church 
one summer and he seemed to cast an eye toward 
Pansy real often, and one day he was calling there 
and Pansy was sewing and Myrtle rocking, and 
said he: ‘“‘I love tosee a woman sew.”’ Pansy 
blushed —that was one thing Pansy did well, 
and she seemed to keep blushes in reserve and 
handy like the Wizard who gave that show in 
the Town Hall did rabbits and eggs. And will 
vou believe me, Mrs. King, Myrtle just rocked 
on. Then said he: “I feel so domestic when I 
see a woman sew.” 

No, Mrs. King, Myrtle never had an errand 
out to the kitchen or upstairs or anywhere to 
give him a chance, or Pansy a chance, or both of 
them a chance—so the Vines never have any 
reunions. They all live at home the year round, 
for that very night at ten o’clock the supply 
received a telegram that his grandma was dead; 
the Vines heard him running past their home to 
the depot tocatch the ten-fifteen train; he didn’t 
have time to so much as cast a pebble at Pansy’s 
casement window, and he never returned, for 
his grandma left him fifteen hundred dollars. 
Pass the worsted. Maybe it was Fate. 

Speaking of Fate reminds me of poor Cordelia 
Hilbert. I suppose Cordelia’ll live single the 
balance of her days, all owing to one event. The 
first, last and only time she ever made a failure 
of bread who should get caught on her doorstep 
in a thunderstorm, of all men in creation, but 
Luther C. Price; and of course she had to ask him 
in, and the clock struck six, and flax round and 
get supper and set him down to poor bread. All 
the jelly and jam and cookies and frizzled beef 
and what not won't distract from soggy bread, 
and though L. C. had been calling on Cordelia 
regular for three weeks he faded away like a shot 
star, and Cordelia has never had poor bread since. 
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RS. KING, we are doing a right smart clip 

at this before dinner; whet our appetites 
for that veal stew that I smelled as I came 
through the kitchen. Veal stew and dumplings 
are fit for persons crowned or otherwise. 

I believe I'll change chairs. Speaking of 
dumplings reminds me of that turban Sally 
Dabney used to wear; she never would give up 
to bonnets. I said to Amzi this morning, while 
I was inspecting her tomb, that the round knob 
that tops the stone looks dreadful natural, as if 
Sally’s turban had lit there and petrified. 

My! My! how jealous Sally was when I came 
back from canvassing Marktown a-wheeling 
Zachary. She about had a fit on the boardwalk. 
Some folks never can stand others’ prosperity. 
She called him a sitting invalid. You have 
skipped too far, Mrs. King; you'll need two tufts 
right there. 


wait for blessings to drop on ’em are liable to win 
no prize.”’ 

‘ld rather not win the booby prize,” says she. 
Here’s your thimble, Mrs. King. 

I just remembered my dignity as a married 
woman and I says: ‘Sally, it’s a heap of com- 
fort after a day’s work to return home of an 
evening to smell smoke and see your husband 
a-reading in a wheel-chair.’” You seem kinda 
absent minded, Mrs. King; here’s the scissors. 

Many a time Zachary and I’ve spoke of how 
like an angel of mercy I appeared to him in 
Marktown selling the life of George Washington 
in one volume; his brother had about decided 
he’d have to place him at the County Farm, and 
how he saved me from Mrs. Benn’s Book. Honors 
are easy with him and me. 


UT Old Lady Benn got her come-upance. Be 

}sure your sin will find you out. Some folks 
escape by a hair or a cent like Tommy Danvers; 
he stole a bicycle in the dark and it turned out to 
be worth only nineteen dollars and ninety-nine 
cents, and he got off with petit larceny, whereas 
if he’d a-happened to put his hand on one that 
cost twenty it would have been Auburn prison 
for Tommy. If you’d split this zephyr, Mrs. 
King, it would go further. I never heard of so 
important acent as the one Tommy didn’t steal. 

If there’s one thing on earth Old Lady Benn 
hates it is cards. She never had a pack in her 
hand or in her home in her life, and couldn’t tell 
the John of Spades from the Duke of Hearts, 
but she caught sight of a word or two in the news- 
papers last summer—she sort of skips like a 
goat when she reads, for fear something’ll happen 
or some one pass she won’t see, and she’d laid 
out to have her great-grandchild named odd. 
What do you think ’twas baptized, Mrs. King? 
NulloBid. My sorrows, Ithought that gay young 
man from thecity visiting Squire Upham’s would 
have to leave the church. Youdon’t? Neither 
did I, but it has to do with a deck of cards and 
a bridge. Lots of boys right in our town sneak 
down under the river bridge and play for hours. 
What? How can it be changed? If I was you, 
Mrs. King, I’d lay a course ’cross this comfort 
with pins; somehow your rows ain’t straight. 

Why I am, Mrs. King, but you can’t get in 
more than twenty-four hours of talk no matter 
how gifted you are; so, as I said, I’ve been ’fraider 
of the time Old Mrs. Benn would add me in her 
Book than of Jillson’s haunted house. 

Nell Killroy—of course she’s pretty and still 
has a chance—walks right up to Mrs. Benn’s 
door and reminds her it’s nearly time to put 
her in that Book. Nell says one of the greatest 
accomplishments in life is to grow old gracefully. 
Well, Mrs. King, look at your finger bleeding. 
Stuck your needle into it, I suppose. 

Nell had a chance once, but she said any man 
that would propose to a woman two miles out 
fromshore ina sailboat wasa coward. A woman's 
sort of helpless two miles out, but I mistrusted 
his being a circuit rider on uncertain pay cut 
more of a slice than the distance from land. 


* HAT’Sthat? Why, Mrs. King, lam. Iam 
telling you as fast asI can. There goes my 
ball of zephyr under the sofa. 

Seems like the sins of the grandmas are visited 
on the second generation, but the whole town 
was real surprised as the years slipped by and 
Genevieve Benn remained single. Genevieve’s 
pretty but she poses too much. I expect—you 
can use off my ball, Mrs. King—lots of real 
pretty girls wonder why they are not more pop- 
ular; well, they pose too much. Course we all 
felt sorry for Neva, but the day she was thirty 
we all pitched in and sent her thirty yellow full- 
blown roses, and when two more years rolled 
by we sent Mrs. Benn a bran’-new pen and pen- 
holder. Whatfor? Well, Mrs. King! What are 
pens for? We saw Doctor Marsden going up 
there—Old Lady Benn gloats over the names 
she gets—but when it came to beginning on her 
own family it was quite another tune. I'll have 
to stand up a minute—my foot’s asleep. 

According to my idea Sally has given out a 
false impression on her stone. She planned it all 
out, I warrant, right there on her spare-room 
live geese feather tick, and we taking turns 
a-watching. She sort of wandered, for one night 
she sort of smiled and said: ‘ Harriet, ain’t you 
afraid some one will steal your prize?”’ 

Amzi’d left his specs to home, but you should 
have heard him cackle when I explained that 
stone tohim. Amzi’d ought to have been a hen. 
What long tufts you are making, Mrs. King. 
“Waste not, want not’’ turned the tide of war, 
so our Fifth Reader used to say. 

Speaking of Sally Dabney, don’t you think it 
odd she never kept a thing to fall back on, not 





even a cat? Queer, ain’t it, how the years slip 
by, and no man’s paid a preacher five dollars for 
you? Old maids happen sort of accidental, and 
not their fault very often. Is this a good com- 
fort, or a second best, or what? Oh nothing, 
only the way you are tufting your end might be 
well not to try it on strangers—sort of makes a 
body feel they are dizzy or fitty. 

Why, Mrs. King, nobody ever tried harder 
to tell anything than I am. I hear Old Lady 
Benn’s pen’s been a-scratching right lively lately. 
We haven’t had a wedding in this village in 
three years, not since Naomi Ivanson’s. My! 
My! the supper they put up; everything cooked 
that ever grew or crawled or walked, from crabs 
up, and twenty-five dollars wouldn’t have paid 
for the headache powders the guests consumed 
next morning. 

Sally’s monument? I have been trying to, 
hard as I can, but I can’t talk any faster, Mrs. 
King, unless a miracle happens along and I get 
to be a duet and speak double like Jim Kendall 
and hisfun’ral. Well, what if he did go by yester- 
day? Like enough he'll do it again tomorrow, 
though he was identified by his pa, Comingo 
Kendall, as the one dead body in a wreck over 
by Avery’s Crossing, and the Kendalls hung 
crape on to their door. You rest, Mrs. King, but 
I'll finish my row and maybe Mr. King will get 
here by that time. I never have to wait meals 
on Zachary—he’s always ready. 


S I WAS saying, when, two days later, Jim, 
in the flesh, came walking down the road, the 
yard was full of men, and the house full of women, 
and buggies and wagons and a hearse out front. 
Jim, scared asa rabbit, wondering who was dead, 
hypered along behind the hedge and in the back 
door and up the back stairs—you may thread 
mea needle, Mrs. King. Where was 1? Oh, yes, 
up the back stairs, and ran through the hall to 
lean over the banisters trying to find out who was 
dead. He pretty near fell over when he heard 
’twas himself, and he had a notion to go right 
down and stop proceedings, but he got real inter- 
ested in Preacher’s discourse. One, two, three, 
four; yes, I guess about twelve more tufts will 
finish this row. Jim said Preacher made him out 
so good-looking and kind to children and amia- 
ble to have round, and how lonesome the place’d 
be without him, that he felt dreadful like a faith- 
ful old horse or a watchdog. No, Mrs. King, I 
can reach. I’ve said I'll not roll again before 
dinner. : 

Jim said he’d been to revivals just as confus- 
ing as when he appeared, part of them sobbing 
and all wanting to shake hands, and a lot shout- 
ing, and Lodema Heron swung round on the 
organ stool and struck up the first tune she turned 
to, which was ‘‘Sinner, Come Home.” They all 
pitched in, standing on their tiptoes, swaying like 
birds on a tree bough, and sang with all their 
might. Does Mr. King keep you waiting like 
this very often? Well! 

Jim said Pluma Landor acted like she was chief 
mourner, and had refused him sixteen times— he’s 
kept track of by word of mouth, not to speak 
of the times he’s done deaf-and-dumb stunts 
with his eyes. He said he knew right there at 
his funeral she’d refuse him the seventeenth if 
she’d get a chance, but when Jim’s gaze lit on 
Arleen Porter, dry-eyed and white as a sheet, 
he said that any one, even a baby, can cry, but 
when a woman turns pale and can’t it looks 
interesting, so Arleen got her one chance and 
took it, and Pluma lost out on the seventeenth, 
and almost went into a decline, and later on into 
Mrs. Benn’s Book. Found out she’d been refus- 
ing Jim from force of habit. I hear the gate click. 


‘POSE after dinner you and I stroll over to 

view Sally’s stone. What’s on it? Nothing 
much—but it’s too eloquent. Mrs. King, there 
are two hands on it, one reaching down and one 
up, meeting in the center of that stone, and 
carved deep: REUNITED. 

You don’t? Well, I do. Those hands ain’t 
mates. One of ’em’s a man’s size, just like she 
had a pardner waiting, and then she’s had “Sarah 
Hopewell Dabney”’ put on as if she was born a 
Hopewell. In future years, when we all die off, 
she'll be spoken of by cemetery visitors as Mrs. 
Dabney, and when I think how we won't any 
of us be here to deny it makes me expect a sleep- 
less night; only consolation Mrs. Benn’s got her. 
I hear she sent back to the place where Sally 
was born and found out and penciled her in at 
thirty, and inked her in at thirty-two. 

How are you, Mr. King? Yes, she does look 
sort of tired. Maybe those zigzag tufts is apt 
to give one a blind headache. Oh, no, I got a 
base-balleye. I see real straight; but she’ll perk 
up after dinner and feel just like tackling that 
comfort some more. 
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Little Billy Morton 


ARRIET KINGSLEY, teacher of 

the fifth grade, stopped timidly at 

the principal’s office on her way to 

1m four for the morning history session. 

‘I'd like per mission, Mr. Thome,” she 

ed hesitantly, ‘‘to dismiss my children 

the day at recess. I’d like leave for 
vself this afternoon.” 

‘Leave?”” Young Thome looked at her 

enly. 

‘No, [’m not sick.’””’ Miss Kingsley 

ew up her slight figure. ‘‘I wish to go 

the city this afternoon upon a purely 
rsonal errand. That is all—a personal 
ind.”’ 

She flushed uneasily, and with shame at 

rself, as she stood trembling at his frown. 

Che principal was young enough to have 

been in one of her classes himself, but he 
was not a Mayfield boy. He had been 
brought from the city only the year before 
to install modern methods in the old 
Mayfield school. Harriet Kingsley was 
ware that she personified to him much of 
what he had come to abolish; but neglect 
of her classes could not be included among 
her faults. As far back as her record 
reached—and it went back to the year the 
schoolhouse was new, thirty-two years 
before—she had never deserted upon a 
personal errand. 

‘Tomorrow morning the Governor will 
ot be speaking inthe city!’”’ Miss Kingsley 
xplained humbly. ‘‘It is only this after- 
oon. I wish—I must go to hear him!” 

“You must hear the Governor?’ Thome 
repeated, 

‘He was one of my children. I mean— 
| mean ——’”’ She flushed up to the roots 
{her gray hair. ‘“‘I taught him once, you 

see; he was ’’ Her face flamed; she 
stopped in confusion. 

‘I see,’ Thome nodded indulgently. 

“Of course I had been told that the Gov- 
9 had gone to school here. I did not 
lize that you must have taught him.” 





N ISS KINGSLEY, still burning with 
» 


shame at herself, turned from the 








roomafter the leave had been granted. She 





The Governor 


in to sechim. I must see him!’’ she cried. 
‘I’m—I mean I was—I was i 

Her sensesreturned to her. Who in that 
crowd could care that she had taught him 
in fifth grade? They would only jeer at her 
as they bundled her back. They were look- 
ing about —the few of them who had 
heard—and peering at her curiously and 
with pity now. She shrank back in hercon- 
fusion and now was carried farther away, 
now crushed in nearer the doors as the 
crowd gained ground or was pushed back. 
EF inally, as the police began forming an 
impartial line of the unimportant people, 
she found herself given a place, and, step 
by step, came within the hotel. 





THE fartherend of the parlor,overthe 
group of laughing, gesticulating men, 
she saw the brown head of the Governor. 
Without having known that it was he 
toward whom the people thronged she in- 
stantly would have recognized that this 
man had once been little Billy Morton. As 
he turned and the line stepped nearer she 
saw his features—mature, strong, but with 
expressions still the same. Through sud- 
denly dimmed eyes she sawthe same little 
jerk of his head ashe finished speaking; his 
lips closed in the same tense way and then 
parted in a smile. 

She stepped toward him with throbbing 
heart half choking her. The secretary 
standing at the Governor’s left was asking 
the name of the strangers and presenting 
them. 

‘Kingsley— Miss Kingsley,’’ she whis- 
pered excitedly. ‘ Miss Harriet Kingsley.”’ 

“Miss Harriet WKingsley!’’ the young 
man announced distinctly. 

The Governor turned toward her cor- 
dially, his hand extended. He eg ome ather 
direc tly, kindly, precisely as she had seen 
him gaze at others in the line ahead to 
make certain that he did not know them. 

‘Miss Kingsley !’’ he repeated her name 
politely, as she had heard him repeat the 
names of the others who were strangers. 
He took her small, shaking hand in his 








had not meant to tell the reason for her 
ibsence; she had realized it would bring 
upon her only pity. She passed through 
the hall where the children, flocking to their 
rooms, quieted their eager chatter under 
the oppression of her presence. Her com- 
ing likewise established stillness in the 
turbulence of room four. 
_ She rapped for silence with discouraging 
firmness; but she was glad that most of 
le morning until recess could be given to 
ie history lesson. 
History—that thirty-two times taught 
ind retaught history !—held for her each 
vear only the greater and greater fascina- 
tion. There were the great soldiers, the 
laring explorers, the br illiant scientists, the = 
statesmen, always to be told of anew to 
ach class; always the fresh wonder of 
\wakening in eager, young eyes the light 
of ambition—lasting at least as long as she 
talked—inspiring little boys and little girls to strive for great 
leeds. Wonderful as were those moments of dreaming 
imbition to the children, still more wonderful were they to 
her as she saw she made them dream; most wonderful upon 
this morning as she thought of one of her boys of long ago, 
in whose eyes she had seen her words first light the flame, 
now beginning to take his place among the men who make 
his tory. 

As newly elected Governor of the great State, this day he 
was to take his stand before the people in the advocacy of 
\ vital National measure. People would throng the vast 
\uditorium to see him and hear him; newspaper meu would 

iake down every word he uttered to telegraph throughout 
he nation. Governor Morton! Little Billy Morton, they 
neant, who used ‘to sit before her on the first row to the 
ight, where she could keep her eye on him. 

She glanced at the little boy in that seat now—an ill- 

strained, bold little boy, as little Billy Morton was when 
e came to her. The sight of him gave to her so clearly the 
emory of just such moments after the history lesson thirty 

s ago when she had spoken to that other little boy now 
1 cad of the State. 








“THE bell finally struck for recess. Instantly every thought 
but that of freedom was dashed from the children’s minds. 
announced the holiday for the rest of the day; and with 
icreasing, joyful clatter the children arose and rushed out, 
‘little boy from the front seat re her right leading them. 
‘\ ith forgetfulness as quick and as merciless all her chil- 
ren of the classes before had flown from her—all. There 
is no reason for her to believe that one particular boy 
ould have remembered through thirty years such moments 
s those after the history lesson merely because that boy had 
‘come great. 
Yet, after she was on the train and while she sat with 
ipkin across her lap and pretended to herself to eat from 
r pasteboard box, she found herself recounting reasons 
hy Billy Morton might possibly remember her. His mother 
id been ill during his boyhood, his father was more than 
‘ually occupied, so the boy had been left largely to her 
iring the year he was in her room. And afterward, while 


She 


———1 “Her Face Radiant With Happiness and Triu 








firm grasp. ‘“I’mvery glad indeed to meet 
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Billy was going through the other grades, she had kept as 
close a friendship with him and concern over him as she 
dared, carefully avoiding putting upon him the stigma of 
her open affection. Now it was twe nty-seven years since 
his family had taken him from Mayfield. His life, since last 
she saw him, had been remarkably busy, full of great expe- 
rience, responsibility, service; in his life her part must long 
ago have become of vanishing significance; she must be all 
but forgotten by him. 

Yet if only she herself by seeing him could more firmly 
believe that she had helped him that would be enough for 
her to gain from her journey this day. To give herse If that 
belief and to strengthen her as she tried to hold it she had 
humbled herself before Thome, had taken this journey today. 

But now, as she reached the city, the journey was not 
making her so sure asshe had expected. The size and import- 
ance of the city crowds, gathered to honor the Governor, 

gave her only a greater sense of her own pettiness and insig- 

nificance. She went bravely to the broad boule es ird given 
over for the afternoon to demonstrations in the Governor’s 
honor; all up and down it bands were pl: Fa es 
marching, thousands cheering. She bought a paper and read 
that, before going to the auditorium where he was to speak, 
the Governor was holding a reception in the parlor of one 
of the big hotels. 

The crowd caught her and carried her in the direction of 
the hotel—the bustling, brutal, important crowd. Through- 
out it Were men to whom others gave deference for having 
had a recognized part in the making of the man they were 
going to see. These confidently asserted their claims for 
recognition as the crush came to the hotel doors, where 
the doormen were admitting only a few ata time. And 
as the important ones asserted themselves the others were 
pushed back, bearing the little school-teacher with them. 

For an instant, in the breathless panic of phy sical hel pless- 
ness in the crush, she lost her self-control. “I want to get 
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you,” he saidkindly. “Thank you forcom- 
ing around; thank you.’’ He hesitated a 
moment, to see if she wished to say 
something or if she expected more from 


THE TEACHER WHO , ire 
TAUGHT THE GOVERNOR 


quickly past bien ri the comblicg of 
her lips gave way to the spasm of her sob 

and before the angry tears ran down her 
cheeks, 

An impulse of bitter self-assertion made 
her half turn back. She was going to tell 
him who she was; she was going to cry out 
to those around her that she had taught 
him—that he had known her and had 
looked to her for help; that he had noright 
toforget! No right! 

The crowd was carrying her away from 
him, but she saw him again. As if her 
movement had attracted his attention his 
glance rested on her, troubled, concerned. 
She recovered herself and let herself be borne on by the 
crush without further resistance. 





TILL half dazed after she regained the street she moved 
down the boulevard. She realized that thecrowd wastak- 
ing her to the opera house where the Governor was to speak, 
and she kept on without either willing it or definitely resisting 
Thus brought into the great theater Harriet Kingsley 
found a seat in one of the rows far under the balcony and 
sank down. For now she was very tired. The buoyancy of 
the hope with which she had started off in the morning had 
left her entirely. In a more definite, undeniable way than 
ever before she felt old and losing faith in herself—discour- 
aged, useless. Until this moment she had not realized how 
she had built upon the experience of this day to strengthen 
and sustain her fast-failing faith that, in spite of old-fashioned 
methods, she had—and always had had—some thing of high 
worth to give to her children and to justify herself in holding 
her place. But now she no longer could hold that belief even 
with herself. This man—her boy—to whom she had looked 
for final convincing proof of it did not remember her! There 
was nothing she had given him which had made him remem- 
ber; she had remained a stranger to him even after she had 
told him her name. 

Now as he appeared on the platform the crowds arose and 
rocked the theater with their cheers. The band burst forth 
a fanfare; men and boys shouted, waving their hats ina riot 
of welcome; the women were on their feet, too, wildly 
applauding. The Governor, standing forward and bowing, 
waited for the acclamation tosubside; he sat down, but the 
tumult only increased; he arose again, smiling, and bent to 
speak to the leader of the band below the platform. 

The strong, full first notes of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” 
rose through the uproar: and his teacher saw the Governor's 
lips moving as he sang. ‘The Star-Spangled Banner!” 
Why, she remembered the day she taught it to him! 

She was on her feet and singing with all her spirit, the 
color again in her cheeks as throughout the theater the 
thousands of yoices now joined in the refrain. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 





















HE little man held the small bottle 
in his left hand and looked at it 
quizzically, now and then rubbing 
with his other hand the top of his 
head, the shine of which his hair 
could not quite cover. “Now I 
wonder,” he said, ‘‘how did this 
come here, right in my old hiding 
place? Sally won't believe . 
Then he stopped, for a footstep 
that he knew wason the stairs com- 
ing from the yard to the basement. 

Around the dusty bulk of the 
furnaceon the cement floor it came, 
and then Dad heard a voice that he loved calling out: ‘‘All 
right, fellows! You and Petey and Steve, on the post-office 
corner at eight—remember!’’ Then Bob saw Dad around 
the furnace with the little bottle, and, after a pause of sur- 
prise, ‘‘You, Dad?’’ he said. 

Dad held the bottle out in the forlorn light of the base- 
ment window. ‘Boy,’ he said very quietly, “did you put 
this here?’’ 

Bob’s face flushed. Somehow he could not look the little 
bottle straight in the neck; but then suddenly he looked Dad 
straight in the eyes. He seemed to remember half-forgotten 
things of long ago, troublous things which the household 
never dwelt upon. 

Dad was guessing at his thoughts; Dad knew tdo well. 
“Boy,” he repeated more gently still, ‘‘ is this yours?’’ 

Bob nodded. “I’m not going to lie, Dad; yes.”’ 

“It’s whisky, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes; some stuff that—that one of the fellows left with 
me to take care of. You see nobody wanted to take it home. 
It's only a little bit.”’ 

“Where did you get it? From the fellows?” 

‘“T don’t know just where it came from. We—yousee last 
night the bunch—our High-School bunch—hada little spread 
after the initiation. We—madea sort of a punch—one of the 
fellows from one of the University ‘frats’ did.” 

‘Did you drink any of it, Son?”’ 

“T—don't like it, Dad. It—gagsa fellow!’ 

“You tried to drink it?” 

‘owes, k tried. 

Dad was silent fora time; then he laid the little bottle 
back onthe ledgeof thefurnace. “ Yes, ] know,” he whispered. 
“At first it—gags a fellow. How long has your bunch been 
at this?’’ 

Bob flushed again with a trace of anger. “‘What do you 
mean, Dad? How long have we been at what?” 

‘* Drinking.’”’ 

‘“Oh, we don’t drink, Dad! I told you it was just a sort 
of a—a feed; that’s all. We tried to make a punch and all 
of us took a little nip. And nobody knew what to do with 
the rest of it, sol brought it home.” 

** And hid it.”’ 

Bob came forward impulsively. “Oh, Dad, don’t you get 
to thinking wrong. I'm sorry you found this. I know what 
Mother thinks and—everything.”’ 

‘** No, you don’t know ‘everything.’ 
to drink, Son—don’t you?” 

Bob whispered something Dad could not make out. 

‘* And you know how your mother feels about liquor 

“Tt would kill her, Dad, if she knew.”’ 

‘‘T—mighty near killed her, Boy.” 

Then Dad turned to his tinkering with the furnace, getting 
it in shape for the first frosty evenings, as if nothing more 
need be said. But Bob waited, and presently, as Dad was 
slipping into his old frayed blouse to go about his chores, he 
discovered the boy still there. 

‘*Now run along, Bob, with your friends; I'll take care 
of this. I don’t want you drinking liquor, but I don’t want 
you to be asneak.”’ 

‘“‘T’m not going to drink, Dad; you know I’m not.” 

“Of course not. Of course not,” the little man repeated, 
rubbing his hands together. ‘“ Never, Bob, never! Go on 
now.” 

There came aclear hail from the street, and Bob, hastening 
to the basement door, answered: ‘Hi, fellows, wait!’’ He 
stuck his fair head inthe cellarway again and called cheerily: 
“Don’t you worry, Dad. You know me.”’ 
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HEN he was gone, and Dad stood staring after him out 
into the square of autumn sunshine. 

‘That boy,” he muttered, ‘‘is he—is he taking after me?”’ 
He sat slowly down in a broken chair he had intended all 
summer to mend, along with his gardening and the other 
loved little jobs when he had come home early from the 
office of an evening. ‘‘Oh, no; heisn’t. But his mother— 
she’s always afraid. She knew me and she knew my father, 
and she thinks it’s in our blood.”’ He arose and took the 
little bottle from the furnace ledge and put it in his pocket; 
when he had achance he would pitch it into thealley. 

But there was a hole in his jacket and he felt the bottle 
slipping through; he caught it just in time, but when he took 
it out the cork was gone. He smelled at the little bottle’s 
brim. Then he took a long breath hungrily, and suddenly 
found himself gasping and with drops of sweat upon his fore- 
head. Hehad wet his lips from the little bottle’s mouth! 

And suddenly the little man straightened up defiantly, 
jerked the bottle away, found the cork and thrust it in, 
crossed the basement importantly and hung his jacket up on 
its hook behind the furnace. ‘ You bet I won’t!” he cried. 
“Seven years now since | promised Sally —since Sally came 
backto me! Seven years for her and Bob!” 

Proudly, with the air of a conqueror, he went out and fell 
to raking the leaves from the lawn. ‘“ When I go down- 
town I’ll drop the stuff in Broad Ripple from the bridge!’” he 
muttered. ‘‘Seven years; what a fight! Seven years want- 
ing a drink and nobody knows—not even Sally. Nobody 
thought I could quit; Sally doesn’t trust me quite—even 
yet!” Then the fond smile came about his tired eyes. 
“Tomorrow is Saturday. We'll go fishing, Bob and I, and 
Bob'll bring it up and we’il talk it all out. His mother- 
well, Sally couldn’t quite understand men’s talk—like Bob 
and I'll talk it out.” 

He raked out the dear, familiar corners of the home lot, 
drawing into his lungs the twilight sweetness of the leaf fires 
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burning along the street. How beautifully his own every- 
thing was after the grind of the office downtown! They had 
saved it all since Dad stopped drinking; and before that 
stretched away the long years of failure, of temptation, of 
struggle—and then Dad had won! “Still Sally doesn’t 
quite trust me,’” he whispered. “And there’s that agree- 
ment that if I ever drank another drop she could take Boy 
and leaaveme. Boy! Why I wouldn’t have Sally know that 
he took a drink fora million dollars—good as Sally is!” 

The little man stopped raking to look down the peace of 
the street. Afar the interurban line throbbed on its way to 
the city. Out of that dust and heat he had come home. It 
had been fine now these seven years—since he had quit 
drinking. They hada home and were out of debt, and Sally 
dressed better and looked ten years younger— with a sparkle 
in her eye as she went about her church and charitable 
work; and there was the Boy growing up fine and strong. 
Dad tapped the dead leaves out of his rake on the fence 
pickets. ‘What a fool I was! Only now, when I’ve won, 
if Sally’d forget—if she’d only trust me!”’ 





TILL they were very happy now, even if, when Dad came 
home late on lodge nights, Sally kissed him with acertain 
inquisitorial manner—and then kissed him againas a reward. 
He went back to the basement when he heard the tinkle of the 
dinner bell, and paused irresolutely by his old work jacket. 
Then he took out the little bottle and looked at it. The 
surge of some old wild hunger was on him; he took out the 
cork and smelled of it, his hand trembling. Then again he 
threw back his head martially. ‘‘No, God help me, I won't! 
I got to rmember Bob! Tomorrow, when we're fishing, I'll 
tell Bob something—about me and my dad and all us 
Hartsons. Bob’s all right; Sally gave him his strength and 
character; yes, sir, Bob’s the real stuff!’’ He put the little 
bottle back in the jacket pocket and went to wash for dinner. 
Still his mind would revert to it. ‘‘If Sally wasn’t so busy 
with so many things outside,’’ he thought, ‘‘I’d try to tell 
her about Bob. But she’d jump to some wrong conclusion. 
No, we can’t have Sally know Bob took a drink.”’ 

Bob smiled across at Dad during the meal, with his old 
serenity—not a bit self-conscious. They were too good pals 
to misunderstand. Of course Dad would understand and 
forgive—and help. Bobcouldn’t understand how badly Dad 
needed help; that he had put the first temptation in Dad’s 
path these seven years. Andoneanswering glance from Dad 
reassured him. 

When the serene meal was over Dad went out on the 
veranda for his smoke, and presently Bob passed him there. 
He tapped Dad’s shoulder in the dusk. 

“Going downtown, Son?” 

“Yes—take in some picture shows with Petey; want to 
go along, Dad?”’ 

“No, I guess not, Boy.”’ 

“T wish you would. You know how the bunch likes you— 
always just like one of us. Isn’t another one of ’em gota 
Dad like that!’’ Dad felt the pressure of Bob’s strong fingers. 
He smiled inthe darkness. Then Bob went on softly: “It’s 
allright, isn’tit, Dad ? Youknow none of the fellows tike the 
stuff; only they thought they had to hold up their end with 
the older chaps, so they tried to make that dippy punch.” 

‘‘Now you go on, Bob. I understand.” 

The quick, strong press of Bob’s hand came over Dad’s 
behind the honeysuckle lattice; then Bob was gone with a 
whistle and a hail to Petey Springer across the way. 

Dad sat alone and silent. Failure? A wasted life? And 
have such a boy as Bob? He was thrilled with a buoyant 
triumph. Bob, fair and clean and strong, and with such a 
faith inhim? ‘‘ No, sir!’” Dad muttered, ‘‘no man ever failed 
who raised ason like mine. That boy—trust him anywhere! 


Why, I quztfor him; I stay quit for him!” 


E WAS sitting inthis fine glow when his wife came out 

from the dining-room. Shestooda moment in the door- 
way, and when she spoke quietly Dad knew something had 
happened. She called him ‘“‘Benjamin”; it was always 
“‘Dad” in the serenity of the home spot—‘‘ Dad”’ ever since 
Bob first lisped it. 

Sally came out to him and spoke lowly: 
you've been drinking.” 

‘““My dear!”’ 

“T thought I smelled it on you at dinner. I went directly 
to the basement afterward—to the same old place where you 
used to hide it, behind the furnace. And it was there, inthe 
pocket of your jacket—this!’’ She held out the little bottle. 

Dad looked at it silently. 

“Now you won't attempt to lie to me!” A touch of the 
old bitterness was in Sally’s voice, theimplacable hatred of it 
all—all the wasted years of the ineffectual Dad, the hopeless 
future, the despicable defeat. 

‘““T—I—Sally!” He struggled up as she came swiftly to 
lean above him. Yes, the smell of it was there—his sleeve, 
his lips; and he knew it. 

“You can’t deny it. Oh, Benjamin, you’ve gone back! 
You didn’t even have enough sense to try and conceal it—to 
even find a new place to hide the stuff !”’ 

‘“I—didn’t try to hide anything. I—I ”* Dad was 
trying to find a defense, an explanation. ‘‘I never tried to 
deceive you in my life.’’ 

‘“Gone back to your old brutishness! Mother said you 
would; they all warned me years ago!”’ 

‘* Mother!’’ He winced at that. 

They had indeed been so sure of his failure—her mother, 
her family, all of them. They had urged her to leave him, to 
cast him off for the baby’s sake: and then Dad had pleaded — 
one more chance for the baby’s sake; and he had won! 

Now he was speechless before her. For Bob's sake, for her 
own sake, could he tell? ‘No,no,” he whispered to himself. 

‘“You promised,’’ she went on passionately now; ‘you 
told me yourself that if you ever went back I was to leave 
you—and take Bob. You said yourself that if you fell 
again it was the end!” 

‘*T know,” he muttered. 

** And now—failed!’’ 

In the dimness he could just see her face. The tragedy of 
it stunned him to silence. He could not have told her now! 
If she knew that Bob was going kts way—had taken his first 
drink— Dad sat up with a sigh and listened. 
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‘* Benjamin, 





“But I quit; I won!” 


“MY BROTHER’S KEEPER,’’ ETC. 


‘*Oh, how could you, how could you bring it home, under 
your own roof, before your boy? How dared you? You 
knew all the time the agreement we made—that the papers 
are drawn and downtown in the lawyer’s office for a separa- 
tion, if you ever drank again. And your own promise to 
leave me—to go away, if you ever fell again.”’ 

Dad.nodded gently. He tried to think of some excuse- 
and hae: none. 

‘‘ Before your own boy!” she hurried on. “TI wish you'd 
never stopped if it had to come to this; then I’d have been 
through with it years ago and Bob wouldn't have this to face 
now. And he sha’n’t, he sha’n’t !”’ 

‘*T don’t intend he shall, my dear 

**Don’t ‘dear’ me! If you had a defense, one word!” 

He sighed. There was none; and so troubled he was 
thinking of it that slowly he became aware that there had 
been a long silence, that Sally had stood strangely quiet in 
the doorway. 

** Benjamin,” she said at last, “ here is your boy growing up, 
just at the age when he needs all the protection, the example 
that a father could give him, when a father should be a man! 
And you—you've gone back! It’s in your blood; I knew it; 
I was looking for it! Every one looked for it. They knew 
your family. The whole town expected— waited ii 

“IT know; and I fooled ’em, didn’t I? I straightened up 
and no one could ever understand it.’ 

‘““Never mindthem. If you could explain—if you could 
only tell me that you didn’t hide this bottle there and had 
not touched it, I could almost believe you, Dad!” 


” 








AD was still. No, he couldn't tell Sally about Bob. 

She would never look at Bob again in the same way; 
always she would fear in her misery; she would remember the 
Hartson blood in Bob. No, Dad couldn’t tell her. 

““You remember your promise, Benjamin?”’ 

ae Sally !” 

“I’m not the silly young wife I was then. Now it’s Bob 
I’m thinking of.’’ 

“T know. We’ve always got to think first of Bob.’’ 

“‘It’sas firm with me today as it was the day you promised. 
You said then you'd not ask me to forgive you if you ever 
drank again. You said you'd go away voluntarily so I’d not 
have t@ get the separation.” 

The little man stared blankly at her. ‘‘Sally!” 

“‘T hold you to it. If you don’t I'll take Bob and go back 
to Mother’s publicly—and you dare not resist. Everybody 
will know!”’ 

Then, before he could whisper a word, she had gone. 

Dad started after her. He could explain; of course he 
could! It was absurd. And then he stopped in the hall. 
No, that would only make her life and Bob’s life miserable. 
Sally with her tragic turn of mind and Bob with his high 
spirits—no, it was impossible. He went back to his chair. 
Sally would leave him! She had it in her—along with her 
leadership in so many movements, her taste for eugenics and 
“‘advanced womanhood.”’ Dad had respected her position; 
if only he had a touch of her qualities instead of being just 
Dad, the salaried man! 

After a while he went to bed. It was near to midnight 
when Bob returned, and Dad found himself listening with 
a new, nervous horror to Bob’s step in the dining-room. 
Suppose Sally and her theories were right —about his family 
and all? He turned anxiously in his bed as he heard Bob 
groping along the hall. 

Then Bob stopped in the doorway. ‘‘That you, Dad— 
awake?” 

“Ves—Boy!’’ 

“That wasa bully show! The detective in it—wow!”’ 

Then Bob was whispering and laughing by the bed. ‘ But 
gee! I’dbetter not wake Mother. I'll tell you all about it at 
breakfast.’’ And he went softly out. 

“That boy—Bob!”’ Dad muttered. ‘‘ Drink! If he ever 
got any taste for it from me he got enough sand from Sally 
to conquer it! But,” he whispered, ‘‘I got some sand, 
too—only nobody ever knows it!” 


EXT morning it was all like a bad dream—only Sally 
did not come down for breakfast. 

Bob glanced up from his grapefruit, then with his usual 
morning smile rang for his father to be served. ‘‘ Nora said 
that Mother didn’t want to come down,” he said; ‘‘had 
one of her headaches, so I only whistled in a bit—softly. 
Mother said she was pretty tired, so I didn’t bother her.” 

“Yes,” answered Dad. ‘“‘Better let her sleep it away, Son. 
You—what you going to do today, Bob?” 

“Football practice mostly.”’ 

“T rather thought we might get out the fishing tackle and 
go out on Broad Ripple this morning.” 

“Sure, Dad; we will.’’ 

“No, not now. I—don’t want to interfere with your 
practice. It’s the first week, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes; right into training from now on.’’ Bob laughed 
meaningly. ‘‘No more sprees, Dad—now or ever!”’ 

“Of course not. Right on the firing line, Boy, every 
minute!’” Dad smiled back from out his tired eyes; and 
then Bob was gone. 

The little man sat back with his newspaper, pretending to 
relish the coffee. But he was listening. ‘‘She knows that 
Bob’s gone,” he thought, ‘‘and she ought to come down—if 
it’s all right.” 

But she did not come down and it was not all right. 

Dad went downtown at eight. The late September heat 
was depressing and his fellow clerks gibed the little man on 
his morning weariness. In the afternoon he started home 
slowly. He had thought all day that Sally might tele- 
phone—to ask him what he would like for dinner or to stop 
on his way home to buy some little thing for the house. 

He wandered for an hour about the streets, a great, new 
fear dawning on his soul. And when he went in the gate 
and crossed the lawn to come upon Sally on the veranda, 
composed, pale, her black hair done up with an unwonted 
severity, he knew the crisis was here. 

She greeted him briefly and with the quiet authority 
which had won her so many places of respect—in her 
church and clubs and meetings of the neighborhood. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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T THE mature age of twenty-one years 
and two months Henry realized that 
at last he understood women. His 

ability to analyze feminine moods and tenses 
was, in a manner of speaking, a part of his 
college education; for although he was no 
Greek god of a man, and never would be, he 
was at least an All-American right tackle, 
which is fully as important in the opinion of the present 
republic; and because he had in turn made love to his seniors 
and been adored by the thin-legged, short-skirted sisters of 
his friends, he possessed that breadth of experience impossi- 
ble to one who has not himself worshiped and alternately 
been adored in vain. 

He came to his majority with a heart armored in triple 
bronze, a neck that was cruelly tortured by anything less 
than a size seventeen collar, and eyes that had learned to 
smile cynically when he stroked wedding announcements to 
test the engraving. It was solely from a sense of duty, 
therefore, that he accepted Mrs. Fessenden’s invitation to 
her week-end house party when he knew that four girls were 
to be among those present. 

Mrs. Fessenden came out to the veranda just as Henry, 
somewhat dusty about the ears from the journey, alighted 
from the station wagon. 

“My dear boy!” she said affectionately. ‘I’m delighted 
to see you again. And how well you’re looking!” 

“Thank you,” said Henry. ‘It’s hot, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Fessenden was startled, for she had not yet discovered 
his acute consciousness of woman’s insincerity; and she had 
thrown a scarf over her shoulders when she went out to the 
veranda. 

“You're to have Richard’s room,” she told him. ‘T’ll 
have your things sent up at once. You'll make haste, like 
a good boy, won’t you? Dinner’s almost ready, and the 
girls are dying to meet you.” 





\ ITH a pitying smile he thanked her and then went up 
‘'V to dress in Richard’s room, where a genuine, imported 
london valet was awaiting him. Henry was still youthful 
enough to enjoy himself in evening clothes, and the enjoy- 
ment was lifted to rhapsody when the suit was laid out for 
him by a man with the correct Erglish accent. Except in 
amateur dramatics he had never seen a valet until he arrived 
in Cambridge; and even now he was slightly awed by the 
presence of the man. It seemed appropriate and very delight- 
ful to slip a silver coin into his palm and say, ‘‘Thank you, 
James, that will do very nicely’’; and for the valet to take 
his departure with a ‘‘ Very well, sir. Thank you, sir,”’ quite 
in accordance with all the tenets of private theatricals. 

Henry’s coat fitted him perfectly; his shirt bosom was 
eloriously unwrinkled, and his tie was irreproachably 
<notted; but he delayed before the mirror instead of descend- 
ng the stairs immediately. In anticipation he could already 
ear the hackneyed praise of his exploits on the football 
vid, the inevitable list of men in college whom some one 

sc knew—and wouldn’t it be too strange for anything if he 
lso knew them?—and all the rest of the utterly superficial 
nall talk which is the social prerogative of woman. Now 
hat he understood them he knew that they were 
utomatically putting him at his ease, and he 
athed to be put at his ease.. For the moment 
le wished that he had stayed in town for human 
ompanionship and as much tobacco as he liked; 
nd then he remembered his duty to Mrs. 
i'essenden, saw that his cuffs were immaculate, 
brushed his hair smooth for the fourth time and 
went down to dinner. 

His hostess waylaid him in the hallway. 
“Henry,” she said in an undertone, ‘I’m terribly 
mortified. Will you help me out?” 
| “Of course I will,” he promised. ‘What can I 
do?”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fessenden, “ you'll simply 
have to outdo yourself. I don’t know whether 
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it’s a joke or a philopena or a wager, but the very prettiest 
girl I asked to meet you is on a strike.” 

“Not a suffragette?’’ said Henry hoarsely. 
hunger strike?” 

“‘Worse,’’ she said helplessly. ‘‘It’s a silence strike. I 
know it isn’t meant to be unkind to me. From the way 
they’re all laughing over it I’m sure it’s a joke, and I think 
it may be to hoax you.” 

““Me?” he faltered. ‘‘Why me?”’ 

“T don’t know; but you’re to take my little chatterbox, 
Alice Grosvenor, in to dinner; and she’s pledged to utter not 
a single word to any one during the evening. Will you try to 
be nice to her just the same? I don’t know what to make 
of it.” 

She seemed really embarrassed, and Henry was far from 
heartless. ‘‘Lead me to it,’’ he assured her, and rejoiced 
mightily that Fortune had been so kind. ‘I always humor 
the dear creatures,’ he said. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if it 
would be rather clever of her.’”” He laughed reminiscently. 
“We used to do silly things like that at parties when I was 
a boy.” 

““You’ve no conception of the relief,’’ said Mrs. Fessenden. 
“But I knew you’d help me; you’re so adaptable, Henry.” 


“Not a 


E WAS unflattered; but as he followed his hostess to the 

drawing-room he was strongly prejudiced in favor of 
Miss Grosvenor. He resolved to surpass himself in chivalry, 
and he was confident that he would find his subject the most 
sensible girl of the lot. Within the next five minutes he was 
convinced of it. 

None of the four girls had met Henry socially, but all of 
them lived within the generous radius of Harvard influence. 
They had seen photographs of him in the Sunday supple- 
ments, and sometimes they had watched him display on 
Soldiers’ Field the facility in shifting his hundred and eighty 
pounds of muscle in the method which brought more news- 
paper publicity than his mother thought good for him. The 
two most fortunate girls had even seen his successful attempt 
to deter a Yale eleven from encroaching on that publicity 
in the subsequent day’s headlines. They spoke brazenly of 
these things, and wearied him. 

Only Miss Alice Grosvenor was silent, and she was the 
prettiest and most consistently pink little lady he had ever 
seen. As he strolled unconcernedly into the dining-room 
with her, acknowledging Mrs. Fessenden’s grateful look with 
a confident bow, he was so contented with his lot that he 
almost pitied the three other young men who had no such 
silent partners. Miss Grosvenor, it may be inferred, was 
unusually attractive to the sage diagnostician of her sex; but 
he found no difficulty in assigning her a definite place in his 
cosmos. He understood her perfectly. She was intolerant of 
athletes. 

“‘Miss Grosvenor,” he began, under cover of the general 
gayety, ‘‘won’t you try an olive? Mrs. Fessenden tells me 
you're on a strike.”’ 

She nodded and smiled pleasantly. 

“Do you want me to talk? Would it make it easier for 
you? No?” To his great satisfaction the conversation 


became general, so that he was assured of privacy. 
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“All right,” said Henry. ‘‘I know what 
you’d ask me anyway. First, my name is 
Henry Chalmers—no relation to the Chalmers 
in Newport, New Rochelle or Bangor. I’m in 
my last term at college and I like it. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do after I graduate, 
but it’s true that the average man doesn’t earn 
more than twelve dollars a week the first year. 
My home is in Navarre, Ohio, and I’m glad you can’t say 
‘Oh, yes!’ and look wise, because I know you never heard 
of it. And you don’t know any one who comes from there, 
because nobody but me ever came.” 

Miss Grosvenor couldn't say ‘‘Oh, yes!”’ but she managed 
to look very wise indeed, and they both laughed. 

“To continue,” he went on, ‘I’ve read some Bernard 
Shaw, but I don’t get him. I like Montgomery and Stone, 
but I wouldn’t go to the opera if I were paid for it. Oh—I 
forgot !—I don’t dance. Isn’t it extraordinary ?”’ 

She laughed so deliciously that he was further emboldened. 
After all it would be amusing to take her unawares and 
shatter her reserve. He resolved to make trial of it. 

“Alice,”’ he began. 

“I—I ——” She stopped, but her expression was 
unmistakable. 

“T won’t beg your pardon,” said Henry. 

g 3) I , ) 
intentional, and I admire your courage.”’ 

He comprehended her forgiveness and her gesture. 

“Tf you won’t be offended,’”’ he whispered as they rose, 


wr? 


“‘T’d say this was one of the nicest dinners I ever ate! 








“It was 


HAT was his last speech of the evening to her, for the 

men remained for cigars and coffee and afterward wan- 
dered into the music-room for informal dancing. Henry, who 
thought himself too clumsy for the modern steps, sat out 
the program with Mrs. Fessenden. 

“Well,” she asked him finally, “‘how did you like Alice?” 

“Good!” said Henry. 

““They’ve let me into the secret,’’ said Mrs. Fessenden; 
‘or, rather, Alice has let me into it. It’s queer | didn’t 
think of it myself. I don’t know when I’ve been so sorry for 
any one—and exactly as you said, Henry, it was clever of 
her !”’ 

‘““What’s the joke, Mrs. Fessenden ?’”’ 

“She was afraid you'd laugh at her. I don’t suppose I 
need to say that no girl near Cambridge wants to be laughed 
at by Henry Chalmers?” 

‘*Pooh!”’ said the football hero. 

““She’s heard a great deal about you from her cousin, 
Wilson Preston, in your class.”’ 

“T know him,” said Henry. 

‘“‘And she wanted you to know her a little better before 
she talked to you, so she very cleverly drew all the girls and 
boys into a foolish wager that she wouldn’t speak a word 
during the evening. The truth of the matter is, Henry—she 
stutters.”’ 

“Ah!” 

“You're not laughing?” 

“‘T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said Henry soberly. 
“The poor little kid! Good-night, Mrs. Fessenden; thank 
you for telling me. The poor child! I'll try to 
make it up to her tomorrow—Oh, what time is 
breakfast ?”’ 

“Whenever you please, dear, on Sundays. 
We're all late sleepers but Alice; she always 
comes down at eight o’clock. What are your pet 
habits?” 

“Tl always eat at eight,’’ said Henry ingenu- 
ously, “if it won’t inconvenience you? Thank 
you, Mrs. Fessenden. Good-night.’’ 


” 
’ 


‘ 





In spite of the fact that Miss Grosvenor was 
smaller than most women he was still puzzling 
about her as he dignifiedly submitted to the 
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AN’ Mrs. Norton we come face t’ face in th’ She looked at me sort of scared like, not knowin’, belike, iv arckyteck. And prisintly,’’ I says, ‘th’ girls was afthe 
dinin’-room, and she was comin’ to me an’ I was but I was on th’ way t’ let some fam’ly skeleton out of th’ him.” 
comin’ to her, an’ th’ dinin’-room was what ye _ bag, as th’ sayin’ is. ‘“What!”’ says she. 


might call betwixt-an’-between. For, do ye see, theoretically 
me place was in th’ kitchen an’ her place was in th’ parlor, 
an’ th’ dinin’-room was naythur one nor the other, but 
nootral ground, as ye might say. So ‘twas well we met there 
when we had words t’ say. 

“Maggie,” says she. 

“Wait wan momint, Ma’m!”’ says I, for I did not like th’ 
look in her eye. ‘‘Mayhap ye have come to spake t’ me 
about th’ childthren?”’ 

“Childthren!”’ says she. ‘“‘ Whose childthren?”’ 

‘*Your own, God bliss thim!” says I, lookin’ her sthraight 
in th’ eye. 

“What is this imperince?”’ 
well do ye know it.” 

“Sure I know it!”’ 


says she. “I have none, and 


says I. ‘And, Ma’m, that’s why I gave 


**Well?”’ she says, but scornful like. 

‘So, come this an’ come that,”’ I says, ‘th’ wee bride 
done well, with me helpin’ her heft up th’ heavy end of th’ 
load, an’ ’twas long afther I’d learned t’ wear shoes at me 
work and a hat on th’ street, and not till Georgie was goin’ 
on four years, that she follyed Granddad. Thim was hard 
days for us, Mrs. Norton, Ma’m! Time afther time I tould 
Mr. Norton—that then was—‘Ye should get ye another 
lady, sir. I’m not fit t’ raise Cath’rine an’ Georgie for ye, 
and me from th’ bog counthry and not able t’ write me own 
name unliss I let me tongue hang out so far it dips in th’ 
ink.’ But never a bit would he! ‘Let be, Maggie!’ says he. 
God knows I was not fit t’ tie th’ sthrings of her shoes’—him 
drinkin’ a bit wance in a while—‘and did she not put th’ two 
kiddies into your hands with her own hands th’ day she left 


““And you among them, Ma’m,” I says. ‘Or him afthe: 
you, which is th’ same thing in th’ long run. And I saw thin 
all. Every one of thim! Do you remember, Ma’m, th’ day 
he fetched you to see me?”’ 

She stared straight at me. 

“Sure you do!” says I. ‘‘‘ Doris,’ says he, ‘this is Maggie 
that I told you about, and the dearest old Maggie in th. 
world she is,’ says he, ‘for she has been mother and fathe; 
to me.’ ‘He has told me about you,’ says you, Ma’m, ‘and | 
hope you'll like me, Maggie.’ ‘I do,’ I says, ‘and I mak: 
no bones about tellin’ ye, Ma’m,’ I says, ‘that if I did no 
like ye Georgie would not be marryin’ ye.’ ‘True for you, 
Maggie,’ says Georgie, laughin’ to hide his happiness, belike 

‘so ye'll have to be good, Doris,’ he says, ‘an’ suit Maggie 
we'll send you away again.’ 


ye a chance t’ spake of thim befoor I said what's on me us? What did she say then, Maggie?’ ‘Take thim,’ | ‘Did he say them words, or did he not?” saysT. ‘Be so 
mind.” says, ‘and fetch them up. I can trust them to you, Maggie, kind as to answer me, Ma’m!”’ [ says. 
“If this nonsinse,” says she, “is preparatory t’ givin’ me dear,’ I says. ‘And she knew! She knew!’ he says.” ‘“‘Why—why—the insolence! The audacity!” she says. 


notice that you're goin’ to leave, ‘tis wasted, for I was on my 
way t’ th’ kitchen t’ discharge ye out of my service this very 
momint. This long time,’’ says she, ‘‘you’ve been gettin’ 
surlier an’ surlier till a body don’t dare speak t’ ye any more, 
and I’ve had enough of it!” 

‘I’m glad to hear ve say so,” says I respictfully, “for 
I've had enough of what is makin’ me surly, and T was on 
my way—whin ye met me—t’ give ye two 
weeks’ notice f’r yersilf t’ leave th’ house.”’ 

“Me!’’ says she, dumfounded like. 
‘“Me? Give me notice t’ leave? You dis- 
charge me? Oh!” she says, with a little 
laugh like; ‘‘this is rich!” 


AWTHIN’ has happened t’ change me 

mind,”’ I says; ‘‘so kindly take notice, 
Mrs. Norton, that whin your two weeks is 
up yell have t’ go. I let Christmas go 
by,” I says, ‘‘ without sayin’ annything to 
ye, not wishin’ to spoil th’ glad season for 
you, but I can stand your ways and your 


ND there I was wipin’ me eyes again, when all th’ time 
‘twas me intintion to be stern and as crool as necess’ry. 
“By good luck,” says I, ‘‘Georgie was sixteen and a fine 
lad befoor ever his father was took, but all must go, so his 
father’s turn come sooner than] wanted. Noneed t’ infoorm 
ye, Mrs. Norton, Ma’m, that | was that worried I was near 
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“Do you think for one moment ——”’ 

‘‘I do, Ma’m!” ““T doindeed! My Georgie never 
told mea lie yet. ‘If you don’t suit Maggie,’ 
‘we'll send you away again,’ he says. 
suit !”’ 

She said nawthin’. She gasped. 

“Very well, then what?’’ says she haughtily. 

‘Tis five years since ye came,” says | 

with hautchoor, “and what sort of wife 
have ye been? MY! e’ ve been fine for gad- 
ding’ an’ teain’ an’ clubbin’ an’ doin’ th’ 
swell society ack,’’ says I. ‘I most drop 
dead w he n I find ye at home anny more, 
I says. ‘It’s party here an’ doin’s there, 
an’ will we vote or won't we vote? and this 
an’ that from morn to night. ’Twas not 
sucha wife Billy’s wee bride was. ’Tis not 
sucha wife my Georgie ought to have. I’m 
growin’ old, Ma’m, an’ th’ j’ints of me fin- 
gers is gettin’ stiff, and I’ve not much time 
t’ spare t’ break in a new wife t’ Georgie’s 


So she laughs. 
I says. 
he says to you, 
And, Ma’m, you don't 
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manners no longer. You're fired!’ I ways. So I made up me mind I'd delay 
says. no longer. I give ye two weeks’ notice, 
ae ” ae a ’ 4 ” 
Oh!” says she. “Oh! Th’ very im- Ma’m! 


perince!”’ 

‘Five years I’ve stood ye,” I says, ‘‘and 
all th’ time hopin’ ye’d be better, but I 
see nawthin’ but worse ahead, and me 
mind is made up. Go ye must, Mrs. 
Norton. There’s no use in more delay, 
which would be but a trial and a tribula- 
tion to th’ both of us. Th’ matter of fact 
of it is,’’ I says, ‘‘ye was never meant for 
a mistress of a house; you'd do betther in 
a factory.”’ 

“Oh!” she says, grittin’ her white little 
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ROADSIDE FLOWERS 


BY BLISS CARMAN 
E ARE the roadside flowers, 


Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 





If only the earth will feed us, 


fiststogether. ‘Oh! I never heard of any- : : 

thing so preposterous in me life! How If only the wind be kind, 

dare you?’ We blossom for those who need us, 
““Mrs. Norton, Ma’m,”’ I says, ‘‘I was 


cook an’ gen’ral houseworker in this house 
before them eyes of yours ever see the light 
of day. I knew th’ ins an’ outs of all th’ 
Nortons before you was old enough t’ know 
if Norton was th’ name of a thing to eat 
or somethin’ to wear. When I came from 
th’ old counthry, with divil a shoe to my 
foot or hat to my head, and all my worldly 
goods tied in th’ tag end of a pilly-case, 
*twas old Granddad Norton—God rist his 
soul—come to Castle Garden an’ hired me 
out of hand t’ come to this house and take 
good care of th’ wee bit of a bride his boy f 
Billy had fetched home. 

‘“‘*Take good care of her, Maggie,’ says 
he, ‘for she’s a wee thing to tackle th’ 
job of wife and mother, and she’s that full 
of th’ idea of bein’ th’ best that ever was 
she’ll work herself dead before we know 
what’s up, if we don’t look out. For my 
wife, now gone,’ he says, ‘was a fine wife 
and a fine mother, as Billy and the rest of 
the boys and girls plainly show, and th’ 
wee bit of a bride will be tryin’ to outdo her, which would 
be a task beyond mortal stren’th,’ he says. ‘So I look to 
you,’ he says, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘to get one of them 
fine, broad shoulders of yours under the heavy end of th’ 
load.’ An’ me a raw greeny from th’ bog counthry, mind 
you, Ma’m!” 


OR 














H’ IMPERINCE! 
an’ nawthin’ else; so I went on: 

“So prisintly, whin Mrs. Billy saw ’twas safe t’ lave th’ 
most of th’ rough work t’ me,’ I says, “there come little 
Roger, and prisintly th’ twins came. Then old Granddad 
and a finer gintleman never walked th’ earth—went his way, 
thankin’ th’ Lord he'd lived t’ see th’ comin’ of little Roger 
and th’ twins, an’ dyin’ more comfortable belike because he 
knew Maggie was awn th’ job an’ sure to stay. 

“‘He left me a hunderd dollars,’ I says, wipin’ me old 
eyes, iike th’ softy I am, ‘‘and me but a cook and gettin’ me 
wages reg’lar every week. ‘To Maggie,’ says he in his will, 
‘I leave one hunderd dollars as a slight recognition of her 
faithful service, and I hope she’ll live an’ die in th’ service 
of th’ family.’ That was what he wrote with his own hand, 
Ma’m. And then th’ stoork fetched Cath’rine, that the old 
man never saw, and fin’ly Georgie came, th’ last of th’ lot 
and th’ finest of th’ lot, and like me own chit an’ child to 
me, long befoor ye ever sthopped chewin’ an iv’ry ring, 
Mrs. Norton, Ma’m.” 


Th’ audacity !’’ says Mrs. Norton, 


The stragglers left behind. 
And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 


He makes His sun to rise, 
And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed — 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 
Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 


The Lord of the Garden knows. 


sick when Georgie’s father put his thin hand out from th’ bed 
and laid it atop of mine and says, says he, ‘ Maggie, you an’ 
me have tried to do th’ best for th’ boy’—Cath’rine bein’ 
married an’ in her own house then—‘an’ now you must go it 
alone. You’ve been mother to him this long while, and a good 
one at that,’ says he, ‘but now you must be both father and 
mother to him. Keep th’ young rascal out of throuble,’ says 
he, ‘and see that he marries some good woman to keep him 
goin’ right,’ says he. ‘I can trust you with my boy, Maggie,’ 
says he, ‘because you are always trustworthy. Good old 
Maggie!’ says he, and them was th’ last words he said on this 
earth, God'rist his soul!”’ 

So I put me apron over me head till me countenance 
became fit for a lady to see, not likin’ Mrs. Norton t’ be 
annoyed be th’ sight of th’ contortions of th’ face of a good- 
for-little old cook. She said nawthin’ at all. 


UT I had most of me worry for nawthin’,’’ I says, for 

there were guardeens for Georgie, and guardeens—but 
the same—for his money, and never was there a finer lad than 
Georgie himself. That bright and that kind! "Twas as if 
old me was never a cook at all but areal lady, Ma’m,and one 
of the Nortons by birth an’ blood. ’Twas ‘ Maggie this’ an’ 
‘Maggie that’ all day when th’ dear lad was at home, aud 
long letters to his old Maggie every week when he was away 
at school; an’ ‘ Maggie, do you think this?’ or ‘ Maggie, do 
you think that ?’ when he grew up an’ went into th’ profession 

(Page 18) 


‘\ ELL! Well!” shelaughsscornfully. 
“And what put such a notion into 
your head? Doyouthinka wife can be got 
rid of like this? Two weeks’ notice! The 
imperince !”’ 

‘I may be old,”’ says I pridefully, ‘in 
age and style, Ma’m, but I read th’ evenin’ 
paper th’ same as my betters, and what | 
know I know. ’Tis no more throuble to 
get rid of a wife these days than to get rid 

Two weeks,’ I says, ‘‘may be 


\ 

of a cook 

/ less than th’ ord’nary time a man takes 
to get rid of a wife and marry another, 
but not much less, and I’ve no doubt a 
perfessional man like Georgie has frinds in 
the law that would hurry things a bit for 
him. We’d not be mean to ye, Ma’m,” | 
says. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be mean to me!”’ 
saysshe. ‘I suppose you’d help me find 
another job! Maybe you would give me 
a letter of recommendation! Thank you!”’ 

‘Well no, Ma’m,”’ I says; ‘‘I could not 
give ye a letther of recommendation. If 

ye was t’ refer anny gintleman ye thought 
might want ye to me I’d say th’ best 
words I could, but a letther I could not 
give. I was not thinkin’ of that, Ma’m. I 
was thinkin’ that Georgie and me would 
give ye sufficient alimony t’ get along on 
nicely.” 

“Really,” 
pected.” 

‘““Maybe, Ma’m!’’ Isays. ‘And maybe 
not! But ’tis me final word. Go you 
must. You're not th’ sort of mistress of 
th’ house that suits Maggie Casey. Ye 
say I’ve beensulky, Ma’m. Wellan’ good! 
Sulky I have been, and no wonder, things bein’ as they are 
in th’ wife departmint of this house. I’m an old woman, 
Ma’m, and I came t’ th’ family when I was a red-cheeked 
colleen, and never a thought have I had of husband 
of my own, for th’ family always needed me. So I’ve 
no chit nor child of my own, Mrs. Norton, Ma’m, and 
Georgie a grown man now, and me havin’ to look to th’ 
family to furnish th’ childthren for me to love, because I’ve 
none of my own, Ma’m, and th’ mistress of th’ house doin’ 
nothin’ but gad about these five years past, and no wonder 
I’m sulky.” 


y 


says she, ‘‘this is quite unex- 








HAD to stop to wipe me foolish old eyes once more, and 

before I could get me apron down where wuz I but folded 
in me mistress’s arms! 

“Oh, Maggie! Maggie!’’ says she, half laughin’ an’ half 
cryin’. ‘‘So that’s what’s been th’ matter with ye all this 
time. Listen ——-’”’ 

So she whispered some words in me ear. I held her off 
from me an’ give her one look in th’ blue eyes of her, and 
th’ next momint we was huggin’ each other like mother an’ 
colleen, an’ no one could tell which was weepin’ th’ happiest. 

‘And you won’t discharge me?”’ says she. 

“Discharge ye!”’ says I. ‘Discharge ye, me own heart’s 
blissed darlin’? Talk sinse,’’ Isays. ‘‘ Whoever heard of th’ 
cook dischargin’ th’ lady of th’ house? Stop foolin’,” says 
I, ‘‘an’ forgive your old ijit of a Maggie,” I says. 
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simply; then a small empty room that might 
have been intended for sewing; and at the end 
of the wing, opening on to the patio and the 
garden, was the nursery. 

In its charming completeness the girl had 
never seen anything like it. There were three 




















little chests of drawers with three little mirrors 





BOUT eleven in the morning Miss Sabin left the ranch 
house as usual for her daily duty walk. She carried 
under one arm ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 

and a bag containing sandwiches. She was a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed girl, just past the first flush of youth, with a face 
that lighted up splendidly when she felt happy, but was most 
of the time a little too sober to be pretty. She walked now 
with lagging feet, purposeless and forlorn, until, high in the 
woods above the ruined Mission, she came all unexpectedly 
upon a trail that she had never seen before. Her face bright- 
ened; perhaps this, at last, was the trail to Adventure. It 
was time something happened. 

The trail crossed an upland meadow where the autumn 
grass was burned brown and crisp by the ardent California 
sun, then suddenly it formed an elbow around a very druid 
of an oak and dipped down into the cafion. In a level open 
space it ended, and in the middle of this tiny, secret meadow 
stood the House. 

It was a long, low, brown bungalow built Spanish fashion 
about a tiled patio. A great pine sprang from the center 
of this patio and spread its huge, gnarled arms studded 
with gray pine cones over the roof of the house. It 
had shed its needles over the roof, over the patioand the 
windowsills, until the house looked as if it had nestled 
its way under a brown blanket and gone to sleep. 

The girl stopped short and laughed for joy. It was 
so perfect a little house to begin with and Nature had 
treated it so perfectly that now it was a pure delight. 
No one had lived in it for some time.- When Nature 
begins to win a house away from man, then anything 
may take place there. When vines have crept across 
the doorstep, wasps have built their nests in the win- 
dow corners, and wild shrubs have grown up about its 
knees, then fauns and dryads, wraiths and dreams 
inhabit that house and the smoke-blue veil of romance 
is flung over it. The girl tiptoed up the path, breath- 
lessly expectant. The noonday sun lay warm over 
the place: a deep, peaceful, expectant silence held it. 

“An enchanted house!” the girl whispered. 





\ ITH a whimsical lighting of her whole face she 
‘V broke a sprig of manzanita from a bush near the 
path. With this she touched the broad front door. 

“Wake up!” she said. ‘‘ I’ve come home!” 

A woodpecker flashed out of the great pine; three 
little lizards tumbled away over the tiles of the patio; 
but the brown front door remained inhospitably closed. 

“Oh! I’m to go around to the back door, am I?” 

And straightway she followed a careless little brick 
path around to the back of the house. Almost from 
the foot of the back veranda the walls of the cafion 
began. Pines and redwoods marched up and up to 
the skyline. The little house was tucked away as 

artfully as a woodpecker tucks an acorn. If the girl 
had hunted for weeks she could not have found it 
unless she stumbled by chance upon the trail. Some 
one that knew well the hills and cafions running 
back from the sea must have located that house; for 
it was not only perfectly hidden, but it had a view of 
the sea at the faraway end of the cafion, a perfect 
picture, framed by the brown-gray trunks of pines. 

The girl put the tips of her fingers speculatively 
igainst one of the doors opening from the back veranda. 
Being an enchanted house there was no use bothering 
ibout the usual scruples. Besides the door was sag- 

ing open. You simply said anincantationand pushed. 
\nd after that you squeezed your hand in and shot 
back the bolt. 

She found herself standing at one end of a room that 
Was in an amber twilight from the drawn curtains at 
he many windows. It was a very large room, longer 
than wide. The beamed ceiling, slightly arched, gave 

1e room somewhat the air of a ship’s cabin. Under 

ie tiny-paned windows ran cushioned seats; a wide 
replace was in the opposite wall; a piano stood in the 
indow recess that had the sea view. The walls were 

unstained redwood. There was only one picture, 

d that was unframed and pinned over the fireplace 

intel—two of Utomaro’s ladies in a garden, the 

ellow browns and pinks of their flowing robes melting 

to the pinkish browns of the redwood. There was a 

rved chest at the other end of the room, with a blue 

id white elephant in Chinese glaze standing on it. 

ie rugs on the polished floor were as mellow and 

ie in coloring as the robes of Utomaro’s ladies, each 
iair in the room was beautiful in line and material, and 
ie curtains at the windows were of pure Chinese silk. 
WUDDENLY the girl felt tears springing to her eyes. She 
a did not know whether she was crying because of pleasure 
n the room or because she perceived all at once what ugly 
ooms she had lived inall her life. She began to wander about, 
iking it in from different angles, weeping quite happily. 
\nd presently she explored the rest of the house. First came 
the bedrooms, sunny, spacious rooms, furnished well and 


topping them, three small tables, three little 
easy-chairs, three sets of low shelves. It was 
profoundly still. At first its atmosphere puzzled the girl, 
until she apprehended that it had never been occupied. Not 
a toy nor a book nor a hair ribbon softened the emptiness, 
the stark newness, of the room. She opened a drawer in 
one of the little bureaus. In one corner was a heap of shav- 
ings, evidently left by the carpenter. No,the room had never 
been used; that wasapparent. And it seemed to wait expect- 
antly. The dust was thick over everything, a gray blight. 
The girl went back tothekitchen. In aninstant shereturned, 
a preoccupied expression on her face, a duster in her hand. 
She first unbolted and opened the doors on to the patio and 
the garden so that the fresh wind might blow through. 
Then carefully she dusted each little piece of furniture. 
““There!’’ she said with a sigh of pleasure, ‘‘ when they 
come home they won’t soil their frocks and fingers.” 
She stood still in the center of the room thinking, or more 
likely feeling, for a shadow crept over her sensitive face. 
“No,” she said aloud, ‘‘I was wrong. There aren’t any 
‘they.’ If there had been this room wouldn't be empty so 
long. They wouldn’t beable to stay away from it. I shall 
have to pretend. What shallIcallthem?. . .” 
When noon came she spread her sandwiches on an imagi- 
nary table in the sunny patio. She ate with more appetite 





“A Voice ona Level With Her Head Had Said Sharply: “Don’t Do That! You'll Fall!’ 


than she had had in days, now and then making a remark to 
invisible companions: ‘Dicky, my dear, don’t talk with 
your mouth full!” or ‘‘Emmie, tuck Sister’s napkin in!”’ or 
‘Children, see that woodpecker with an acorn in his mouth !” 

After luncheon she shooed them away, laughing: “Run 
along now, and don’t let me see you again till suppertime. 
And watch out for the bumblebees’ nest in the roots of the 
old oak.” 

She stood for an instant or two after this, listening, with 
her head on one side. The gods had given her a special gift, 

(Page 19) 
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a creative imagination; and it was working happily now. 
She could almost hear the children’s footsteps as they tan 
down the trail; the whole place was sweet with them. She 
went into the house with exactly the purposeful step of the 
busy housewife. She opened the windows of the beautiful 
living-room and let in the pine-scented air. 


HERE was still one more room she had not explored. It 

opened from the living-room through a little door at the 
left of the fireplace, and it was obviously the retreat of the 
man of the house. It was lined with full bookshelves and 
glass cabinets, behind whose doors glittered the wings of 
strange beetles, butterflies, moths and insects of many sorts. 
In this room the intruder felt more timid, it was much harder 
for her to make believe, and she became for the first time 
conscience-stricken. But she sat down with determination 
in the armchair before the writing-table. On this table 
there lay an envelope addressed to ‘Professor Benjamin 
Whitlock.’’ Instantly there flashed into her mind a picture 
of him—tall, thin, spectacles on his erudite nose, an impaled 
butterfly in his hand, carpet slippers on his feet, frowning at 
the children when they ran across the patio tiles. 

There were several copies of “‘ Who’s Who” ona top shelf, 
and she took the latest of them down. She could not have 
told why, but she knew that Professor Benjamin Whitlock 
was a Somebody. Investigation proved her intuition to 
be right: he had degrees galore from Leipsic and Paris, he 
appeared to be Associate of half the entomological societies 
of the world. An awed and frightened expression came 
over her face. 

But a little farther on ‘Who's Who” reassured her; 
Professor Benjamin Whitlock was in Egypt studying the 
antics of a new kind of 
weevil. She sat down 
again in the Professor’s 
chair, dismissing him 
with a joyous wave of 
her hand. 

“A man that goes 
weevil-hunting when 
he could live in this 
house is not worth 
bothering about,” she 
said. Then a whimsical 
expression came into 
her face. ‘‘I shall make 
up the right kind of a 
man!” 


EXT morning, 

when she reviewed 
her lawless act of the 
day before, she told her- 
self that her conduct 
had been reprehensible, 
that she had outraged 
decency; but so po- 
tently had her imagina- 
tion been touched by 
what she now called the 
Make-Believe House 
that before noon she 
was pushing open its 
door again. She went 
at once to the nursery 
and flung wide open the 
garden door. 

“There, poor things!” 
she laughed; ‘‘go out 
and play—and mind 
the bumblebees’ nest !”’ 

That day she dusted 
the beautiful living- 
room, the blue-glaze 
elephant and Professor 
Benjamin’s books— 
only they had become 
somebody’s else books, 
the books of the Man 
That Built the House. 
For by now she knew 
that nowoman had ever 
lived in the house nor 
had ever a hand in the 
building of it. 

Only a man could 
have chosen the spot 
where the house stood, 
absolutely secret and 
yet with a view of the 
sea that was a thing to 
thank God for. Only 
a man could have con- 
ceived the spacious 
bareness of the living- 
room, and the ceiling 
like a ship’s cabin, and 
the austere harmony of the paneled redwood, and the one 
picture over the mantel. Only a man would have placed the 
piano where the player could glance up from the keys and see 
the sea tumbling acrossthe foot of the cafion; andonlya man 
would have swung a kitchen door the wrong way, or built a 
nursery with three little sets of furniture allofa size! The girl 
chuckled tenderly whenshe thought of this nursery. The Man 
That Built the House must bea likable person, with a touch of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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T WAS the unlooked-for and 

dramatic success of Arthur 

Stone’s industrial arbitration 
scheme that made him a kind of 
“man of the hour’ in New York 
that winter. Forsome years the 
arbitration of industrial disputes 
had been a favorite subject with 
him. Hecouldn’t bear the sight 
of so much time, life and wealth lost to the world in strikes 
and lockouts. It wasn’t commonsense to go squabbling on 
like that year after year. So he wrote at some length on the 
theory and history of arbitration in his book on Labor and 
Capital, and his Cooper Union audiences became fairly 
familiar with the state of his mind on the subject. Once he 
drafted a bill on compulsory arbitration and tried to get a 
backing for it at Albany, but without success. 

Then there came the great strike in New York of the 
United Garment Workers, which all but paralyzed the 
industry for a period of some weeks. The State Conciliation 
Board offered its services; it was briefly flirted with by 
the employers and declined. Then committees met, wrangled 
together, got as far as recognition of the union, and there 
stuck fast. What finally enlisted Arthur Stone’s codperation 
was a demand made by the Mayor that a committee of 
three—one employer, one union striker and one disinterested 
outsider—should be chosen, and some understanding arrived 
at in the interest of the community at large. 





Y PECULIAR good fortune the two partisans chosen by 
their respective sides were intelligent and reasonable 
men without mutual rancor or irremediable prejudices. By 
further good fortune they both knew of Arthur Stone, and 
had read at least a part of his industrial writings. So that 
when the Mayor, prodded on by a number of members of the 
Commonsense League, suggested that gentleman’s name by 
way of completing the committee of three, they took a day 
for consultation with their advisers and accepted him. 

It became, for all practical purposes, a committee of one. 
Arthur Stone came with a definite vision—a matured idea; 
he descended upon these two anxious, tired and exhausted 
men like a physician with a healing balm. He showed them 
his plan, based on the scheme devised in England in 1895 to 
settle a long industrial dispute in the boot and shoe trade by 
which a sum of money was deposited by each side with 
trustees empowered to pay over to either party, out of the 
money deposited by the other, any sum which might be 
awarded as damages for breach of agreement by the umpire 
named in the trust deed. The scheme had been so successful 
that the agreement had been renewed several times, finally 
for an indefinite period, subject to six months’ notice from 
either side. Still Stone’sassociates on the committee regarded 
it as revolutionary—fantastic; but he talked them over ina 
single session of three hours. Then at their several requests 
he addressed meetings, first of the employers, afterward of 
the employed. 

He didn’t convince them all inan hour. There were bitter, 
prejudiced, narrow-minded men; there were stupid men; 
there were men honestly doubtful of any good outcome from 
sucha plan. But they were interested. He got men high in 
the legal and financial world to reassure them as to certain 
aspects of the proposed state of affairs. He answered their 
objections, one by one, with great patience and lucidity. He 
was not an eloquent young man, he had no oratorical tricks, 


but he was convincing; his scorn of sentimentality, his 
insistence upon trying everything by the light of homely, 
commonsense was better by far than any appeal to the 
emotions could have been; and by slow degrees he won to 
success. The association of manufacturers gave in at the 
end of a week. With the workers he found less difficulty. 


Some of their leaders and many of the rank and file had 
heard him speak at the Cooper Union. They trusted him; 
they liked the association plan; and they made small diff- 
culty over the sum of money which was to be raised, and the 


agreement and trust deed which were to be executed. 


O THE dispute was settled and Arthur Stone became the 

manoftheday. Hisfaceappeared in the public press, new 
editions of his books were printed, his opinion was sought 
upon a great variety of matters. He talked the folly of 
tradition and of sentimentality until he was hoarse. He 
shouted commonsense from the whole pages of all the Sunday 
newspapers and half the lecture platforms in the town. It 
became a kind of cult, that commonsense doctrine of his. 
It caught on enormously. It had a practical, homely, work- 
able sound; and besides, Stone had ‘‘ made good” with his 


one demonstration—the matter of industrial arbitration. 
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Linda Grey passed through those 
weeks ina kind of daze of delight and 
vicarious pride. She continued to 
see Stone frequently, for while a cer- 
tain portion of each of his days was 
taken up with meetings and confer- 
ences these required no preparation 
in particular, and much of his time 
was left free. 

People who knew that the two were friends asked her 
questions about him and begged her to bring him to their 
parties, where, without surrendering or mitigating his 
peculiar quality, he was a great success, Ladies of position 
liked to be seen earnestly conversing with him in corners: it 
gave them an intellectual air, the air of playing a part in the 
great affairs of the day; and afterward they quoted his 
opinions, permitting you to understand that perhaps they 
were breaking a confidence for your benefit; you gathered 
that they were very close to him indeed. 


NE evening at dinner at the Roger Bacons’ Linda 
chanced to sit next to an eminent banker. Stone was 
on the opposite side of the table and not within earshot. 

‘There,’ the gentleman said, ‘‘ isa remarkable young man. 
Do you know him ?”’ 

“Well, I’m beginning to. I’ve seen something of him 
lately.””’ The temptation to hear a frank outside view of her 
hero was too strong to be resisted, and she asked: ‘‘ What do 
you think of Mr. Stone?”’ 

But the gentleman shook his head. “Ah! I wish I knew 
what I thought. I’m sure only of the one thing I have 
already said—that he is a remarkable young man. I’ve had 
some talk with him, you know, about this arbitration scheme 
of his. Heinterestsme. He’sthe only man I ever knew who 
is capable of taking off all his inherited prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions, as if they were clothes, when he sits down 
to think about a thing. He approaches a subject as if he’d 
never seen nor heard of it before. He’s just likea logical child, 
and his logic isas ruthless and asterrific. I had a funnytime 
with him at first. I made him a polite—and incidentally 
sincere—little speech about how much human misery he was 
relieving, how many women and children he was saving 
from starvation by bringing this strike to an end. I was 
quite moved about it.”’ 

Miss Grey laughed. 
to that.” 

‘Oh, it’s characteristic, is it! Yes, he was downright 
angry. He said he was no sentimentalist and didn’t want 
to be taken for one. There were enough people to sob over 
starving children, and let it goat that. For his part he was 
interested in efficiency, not inemotion. Did he mean that ?”’ 

‘Mean it!’’ Linda was quite scornful. ‘I should think 
not, indeed! If anybody ever burned and suffered for the 
sufferings of the race it’s Arthur Stone. If I didn’t believe 
that ——- Well, the truth is, he had had a great deal of that 
kind of compliment. Everybody had been telling him how 
noble he was to end all that suffering, and he wanted to be 
told how clever he was to have devised the arbitration 
scheme and to have put it through. He felt that people were 
looking at the wrong point. But he has this funny shame 
about being caught in doing good. He loves to think of him- 
self as a perfectly cold scientist, an efficiency expert. He 
fools a lot of people, I suppose, but he can’t fool me.”’ 

The gentleman said he was glad to hear her ‘say that. 
Stone had interested and puzzled him. ‘Of course I knew 
he was one of two things—a sentimentalist in armor or a 
sort of scientific monster; but, for the life of me, I couldn't 
make out which. I’d begun to think he was a scientific 
monster and to wonder just what would become of him 
how long it would be before the world found him out and 
turned on him.” 

Linda laughed again. 


“T think I know what he answered 


‘The world would have found him 
out long before now—at least his friends would. They swear 
by him, you know. And they’re clever men.” 

Stone happened to glance down the table at just that 
moment and met the girl’s eyes. His face softened and 
beamed in that extraordinary way it had, and he nodded to 
her before he turned back again. 

‘‘He’s open to at least one common human emotion, isn't 
he?” said the gentleman, and he chuckled a little. 


INDA thought of this conversation more than once after- 
ward and laughed over it. She could well imagine 
Stone’s annoyance over that unjust accusation. It was a 
little hard that he, whose whole life’s activity was a protest 
against sentimental inefficiency, should be accused of being 
a sentimentalist himself. It had cost her some qualms and 
( Page 20) 


“I'm Going to Do My Best for You, Arthur. 


Be Sure of That!’”’ 


not a little shock toadjust herself, early in their acquaintance, 
to his fierce hatred of so many of the pleasant shams of this 
world. She was rather sentimental herself, and would have 
gone to her sleep at night with a much more comfortable 
sense of well-doing if she had given a dollar to a beggar in 
the street than if she had taken part in the conduct of a 
society for the promotion of self-help among the indigent. 

Stone more or less convinced her that this was a foolish 
and narrow outlook on life. Perhaps it would be safer to say 
that he to/d her it was foolish and narrow, and without really 
being much changed at heart she believed him, knowing him 
to be very wise, though sometimes he seemed a little ruth- 
less. He had small patience under any circumstances, but 
none at all with willful blindness or comfortable self-deceit. 
He was a born fighter and a shrewd one, but he bothered 
himself too little, Linda thought, with the minor rules of 
polite warfare. 

She was always lecturing him on his lack of manners, and 
one of the earliest and strongest holds he gained over her was 
the humble and sweet and grateful fashion in which he took 
these lectures of hers. He gave her the impression that she 
was of immense value to him, and she liked that. She saw 
herself the one curbing and softening influence in the life of 
this intellectual giant, and of course she was thrilled almost 
out of her wits. That doesn’t mean that he cringed before 
her or even gave way to her about everything, She would 
have hated him. He frequently told her that she was wrong 
about this or that, and explained why, and was rather 
masterful about it. 

And she liked that too. She had been, all her adult life, 
a rather masterful person herself. Her father had left the 
entire social and domestic management of their household 
in her hands, and she had long since acquired a_ certain 
crispness and decision of mind, and a great impatience of 
shilly-shallying. Most decisive women, if they are at all 
feminine at heart, secretly like men who are more decisive 
still, and Linda Grey was no exception to the rule. 


ee THIS time she saw very little—that is, in the old inti- 
mate sense—of Mr. Copley Latimer. They met in a 
casual way once or twice a week at the opera, or at dinner 
somewhere, or at one of the larger parties, and when they 
met she was very glad to see him and was careful to show it. 
But in view of the fact that she had given hima kind of defi- 
nite congé it seemed to her kinder not to ask him to her 
house very often. The truth was, however, that young Mr. 
Latimer was not, just now, often in her thoughts. She was 
pretty constantly in a state of mental intoxication with the 
beauties of that new world of ideas in which poor Coppy 
seemed not to belongat all. And there was Arthur Stone! 

Oddly enough it was from Stone that she now and then 
heard of the man she had once thought of marrying. It 
seemed that the two occasionally met at luncheon at the 
University Club. Stone first spoke with a kind of dry 
amusement of Latimer’s coming there. He wondered what 
there could be in the atmosphere of those somewhat seri- 
ous symposia to attract a young man whose chief aim was 
amusement, 

Linda wondered, too, but not for long. 
Bacon,”’ she decided. ‘‘They used to be friends. 
trying to reclaim him.” 

And that wasin part true. But Latimer’s second visit to 
the club came out of motives that he could himself hardly 
have explained. He had, as the phrase goes, ‘‘taken 
against’’ the small card- pk ying institution which had 
once been such a home to him. He could hardly go there 
without encountering Jack Annin, and that he was unwill- 
ing to do. Annin’s desertion of him on the occasion of his 
encounter with the Halvorsons had shocked, bewildered 
and enraged him. It was a thing no fellow could do. The 
man had behaved like a rank outsider, and his behavior 
seriously shook Coppy Latimer’s faith in the whole code 
of honor as practiced in his small circle. It made him turn 
a fresh, critical eye upon these genial young men, and some 
of the details of their conduct irritated him. He began to 
see himself and his life from an outside point of view and he 
was depressed. He wanted a change, he told himself, and he 
began going to the University and the Knickerbocker clubs. 

Roger Bacon, finding him in the reading-room of the 
University, asked him one day to lunch again with more or 
less the same gathering as before, and after some hesitation 
Latimer accepted, and sat, as on the former occasion, silent 
among the talkers, but this time with his ears and his mind 
open. He wonde red if, after all, these chaps weren't getting 
a good deal out of life. 

Stone was there and greeted him pleasantly. He was still 
full of an almost abject gratitude to Stone for getting him 
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out of that frightful hole. It seemed to him that he had 
never seen anything better or more masterfully done, and he 
was quite sure that nothing he could ever hope to do in return 
would cancel the obligation. The truth was he had had 
from the first a greatly exaggerated notion of his danger in 
that affair. He couldn’t be persuaded that Halvorson had 
only been bluffing and would have been helpless to make a 
scandal. He conceived. himself rescued with great skill from 
a position of shame and dishonor, and not even Linda Grey 
regarded ‘‘the peacemaker,’’ as the newspapers called Stone, 
with a more thoroughgoing admiration. 

The two had luncheon together one day at the University 
Club téte-a-téte. Latimer had been reading a_ book of 
stories that Roger Bacon had sent him, a book on the 
present-day relations between Capital and Labor—the book 
that had, indeed, fore shadowed Stone’s attitude in industrial 
arbitration and when’ Latimer found the author that day 
at the University Club, and knew it was not one of the days 
when the circle of friends met, he suggested their lunching 
together, saying that he wanted to ask some questions about 
arbitration. 

Stone, flattered a little by appreciation from an unlooked- 
for source, was very amiable, and for the first time found 
himself liking this young man. He had impatiently taken 
it for granted that Latimer was a fool; he found he wasn’t a 
fool at all, but merely a youth who had lived foolishly. 

Once during the meal they spoke of Brenda Halvorson. 
Latimer asked the other if he had seen her or heard anything 
about her. It appeared Stone had seen her but once, and 
that for only afew moments. He had by no means forgotten 
the young woman. Her face had haunted him. He had 
meant to call one day at the address she had given, but he 
was very busy and the time had passed by. Then one evening, 
at the end of the last of a series of lectures he had been giving 
at the Cooper Union, a dozen people pressed up to the plat- 
form to ask questions or to offer congratulations, and Brenda 
Halvorson was among them. 

They had no private talk. There were people all about 
waiting for a word. She thanked him for the pleasure she 
had had in his talk and said she was still staying with her 
friends in Seventeenth Street. She looked well, he thought, 
quieter and more as if she were at peace with her soul and the 
world, She had heard nothing from or about her husband. 
The man seemed to have dropped completely out of her life. 

Stone promised to call at the earliest opportunity. There 
Was no good reason why he should have done so: still he did, 
and he wanted to goand meant to. But again other matters 
took up his hours and the time passed away. 

Vill 

INDA had a little, quiet party out at Grey’s Inn for 
Christmas week. Old Miss van Werk was there again 
and Alice Farnborough, but not Cousin Steven Forbes, 
who was hunting in England. Copley Latimer had not been 
asked, but Arthur Stone had, and a newly arrived French- 
inan, an old friend of Grey’s, with the highly improbable 

name of Flambeau— Raoul Flambeau. 

For some odd reason Miss Farnborough and Stone didn’t 
set on at all. ‘‘She doesn’t like me,’ he told Linda once. 

‘There’s no use in my trying to do anything about it. Miss 
|'arnborough is one of those instinctive persons who either 

like you or don’t at the very beginning, and never change. 
\’m sorry, but there it is.”’ 

Linda reproached her friend, and Alice replied miserably 
hat she had nothing against Mr. Stone, nothing at all; she 
ust didn’t feel at home with him. She was terribly sorry he 
new it, and she wanted to go back to town. Linda kissed 

r, laughed, and told her not to be a little fool. 

Oddly enough Stone and the Frenchman got on like 
\ything. You wouldn’t have expected them to, for they 
ere as different as two human males could conceivably be. 
‘tarting from a common point—the belief that the world 

now ordered was capable of great improvement—they 

1ust have differed in every possible fashion upon every 
ossible thing that ought to be done; and yet, to Linda’s 
lelight, they took to each other at once and became great 
riends. 

Monsieur Raoul Flambeau was a tall, lean gentleman with 
large, beautiful eyes, a beaklike nose, and a habit of carrying 
his gray head, with its pointed beard, a little forward, as if 
in a kind of eagerness to get on. He was not an old man; 
the gray of his hair and beard was somewhat premature. 
No one knew exactly how old he was, but he had once told 
Laurens Grey, in the course of some discussion, that he was 
‘not far from forty.”’ 

Grey, as well as all others who knew the man, was very 
fond of him. Flambeau stood to the quiet, comfortable 


“There Was Something in the Air, Something Feverish and Electric, and Everybody Felt It” 


New Yorker for romance, 
adventure, the fine, free 
spaces of the open world that 
he himself would never see 
nor touch save in dreams or 
at second hand in books. 

Flambeau had wandered 
over all of the known world; 
he had been tempest- -tossed 
and wrecked at sea; he had burnt and starved in deserts; he 
had lived among sav age peoplesand spoke well of them; he had 
fought for lost causes, knowing them to be lost before he 
began to fight; he had denounced cruelty and. corruption in 
high office and had got into jail for doing so; he had lived 
in his one existence a dozen lives of storm and stress, and 
had emerged from them sweet, wise, moderately sane and as 
simple as a little child. 

His errand in this part of the world he had explained to 
Laurens Grey in the letter that announced his arrival. He 
had lately discovered or devised the perfect form of social- 
ism; and, acting as agent and leader of a little band of 
enthusiasts in France, he was on his way to the South Pacific 
Ocean, where he meant to inspect a certain island in the 
Marquesas group, which could be leased for a term of years 
from the French Government. In this island the little 
band of socialists meant to settle and put in practice their 
peculiar views of se lf -government. 

‘*Good Heavens!” Linda had cried out when her father 
gave her the letter to read. ‘‘He has gone quite mad, my 
poor, dear, precious Flambeau !”’ 

She adored the man who had trotted her on his knee when 
she was a little child and told her stories more fascinating 
and memorable than anything in Grimm or Hans Andersen. 

But Grey shook his head. ‘‘I think no madder than 
usual. He has always had some crack-brained theory of 
how the world should be conducted. He has had fifty 
of them in his time. They’re always quite definite, final 
and—brief.”’ 


ONSIEUR FLAMBEAU was quite excited over meet- 

ing Arthur Stone. He had reached New York just after 
the settlement of the garment-makers’ strike, when Stone’s 
name and praise were in every newspaper, and in his emo- 
tional way he saw the arbitrator as a great modern Daniel, 
a young, inspired prophet, the living spirit of the new age. 
He covered and hugely embarrassed him with enthusiastic 
praise, and Stone was no more proof than most people are 
to flattery, especially when the flattery came from a middle- 
aged man who had hobnobbed with the rulers of the world 
and might be supposed to know what he was talking about. 

Linda chaffed her friend about his conquest and compli- 
mented him on behaving very well about it, for Monsieur 
Flambeau had given Stone credit for many sentiments and 
beliefs that must have made that gentleman squirm with 
protest. 

“Oh, well—what can I say? I can’t turn on him when 
he’s being so decent to me, and tell him I don’t believe half 
the things he thinks I do. I can’t hurt his feelings. Besides 
I don’t wantto. I like him. He has extraordinary sweetness. 
He has qualities like a woman. Yes, I like him.’’ Mr. Stone 
gave an awkward laugh and flushed a little. “I think 
perhaps I’m not quite well. My ferocity seems to have 
deserted me. I wouldn’t hurt a fly. I find myself in love 
with all the world.” 

He was going to say something more in the same strain, 
but Linda wasn’t ready for that and didn’t let him go on. 
‘‘Dear Flambeau! He has sweetness—you’re right—more 
sweetness than almost anybody else I ever knew. Have 
you watched him with Alice Farnborough. He treats her as 
if she were a Princess. He’s forever kissing her hand and 

‘mi aking the court’—all out of pure kindness of heart.”’ 

‘“‘He might marry her and take her off to his Pacific 
island,” said Stone, who was a little unsympathetic about 
Alice Farnborough. 

“No. I’m afraid not. He’s in love with some one else 
has been for years; and he’ Il never get over it.”’ 

Stone nodded soberly. ‘‘The poor chap! It’s hard luck. 
That would embitter some men, wouldn’t it? But it has 
made him, I should think, gentler than he ever was before. 
He’s a good man. I take off my hat to him.” 

Somehow that little touch of understanding and tender- 
ness pleased Linda very much. She smiled at him. “You're 
a good man, too, Arthur. I take off my hat to you.’ 

He turned his fac e to her abruptly, , and it was once more 
a little flushed. ‘‘Am I good enough?’ 

Well that was sufficiently plain. She knew quite well 
what he meant. She had only to be silent or to give him a 
(Page 21) 


















































sympathetic answer, and he would go 
on to what it was he wanted to ask 
her. But she couldn’t have it—not 
just then. So she laughed. ‘‘ Well, 
pretty good—for a celebrity,”’ she said. 
‘You’re not so very bad anyhow.” 
She beamed at him from a friendly 
and bantering eye, and Stone sighed. 


HEY had a pleasant, uneventful Christmas Day, with 

an exchange of comic presents—and some serious, pretty 
ones too—and a little tree with colored lights on the dinner 
table. Flambeau, who adored occasions, made a speech, 8 
later kissed the three ladies severally and heartily under 
sprig of mistletoe. Grey did too; but Arthur Stone, a 
wasn’t very good at play, wisely abstained. 

Linda had a Christmas greeting from Coppy Latimer in 
the form of a great armful of roses of a new, deep pink shade. 
They were brought out from town early in the morning by 
Latimer’s own man in a motor car, and there was a little 
note with them. Latimer wrote: 

I wish you a Merry Christmas, Linda, the nicest Christmas you’v« 
ever had, and a hundred more to follow it, each nicer than the one 
before. I often wish I could take away from your life all the clouds 
and rain and east winds and headaches and other bothers, and give 
you sunshine and music in place of them. But I’m not even privi- 
leged to try; I’m only a rank outsider—out in the rain and east 
wind; but if I can’t give you everlasting sunshine I can at least wish 
it for you, and Heaven knows I do. 

I’m béing thoroughly domestic this Christmas Day. I’m stopping 
in town with my mother and my cousins, the Ronalds. I’m also 
thinking of my sins with some sorrow, and laying rather timid plans 
for the reconstruction of a shattered career. Perhaps, later, if the 
plans ever get more forward, I shall want to talk to you about them. 
But I daresay they’ll come to nothing. 

I wish you a Happy New Year too. 

He signed himself ‘‘very faithfully’’ hers. Linda, sitting 
among his roses, read the little note through, and tears came 
into her eyes and blinded her. She thought the note beau- 
tiful and sad beyond description, and she wept over it. 
Another man, she said to herself, would have gone on about 
his unhappiness, babbled about his love for her, begged her 
to see him again. Coppy didn’t. He wrote better than he 
knew. The weakness she had deplored faded away, and 
she saw only what he possessed of good—his generosity, his 
sweetness, the poetry in him. 

In the height of her softened mood she wished he was in 
the house, and then presently unwished it, for she was, after 
all, sure that their separation was for the best. The past, 
she said, was dead. Let it lie in its grave. And then she 
said, ‘If only ——”’ and didn’t finish her sentence. 

One thing was sure: he had always made a certain thrill- 
ing and intimate appeal to her that could never be made 
by any one else. There might be other and perhaps higher 
appeals, louder calls, but never quite that old, sweet thrill. 
That was his alone. 

Later in the day she asked Arthur Stone, knowing that the 
two men had recently seen something of each other, what 
Coppy could have meant by plans for the reconstruction of 
his career. But Stone didn’t know. 


THE eve of their last day at Grey’s Inn Linda and 
Stone at mid-afternoon went out for a tramp, as had 
come to be a habit with them. Stone wore an air of sober 
determination, had a kind of light of battle in his eye. She 
must have seen that and realized that the man meant to be 
put off no longer; still she went out with him quite calmly 
and without hesitation. Indeed it is possible that she may 
have gone the more readily because, just after luncheon, 
she had been rubbed the wrong way by her father—of all 
people !—and felt in a rather defiant mood. 

Grey waylaid her in the door of the big billiard and 
lounging room and nodded his head toward Arthur Stone, 
who stood across the room with Alice Farnborough and 
Monsieur Flambeau. 

He said: ‘I never meddle with you; I leave you to 
manage your affairs very much as you like; but—well, | 
must say you have been rather going, of late, with Stone, 
haven't you? First thing you know you'll be giving the chap 
ideas. He'll be thinking you mean something by it. Of 
course you don’t, but he’ll think so. And then there'll be 
the deuce to pay.” 

He looked quite anxious and concerned; but Linda, 
instead of reassuring him or explaining how she felt about 
Arthur Stone, was all at once very angry, quite seething with 
indignation. It was altogether preposterous and: she knew 
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I WAS PRIVILEGED not long ago to hear two sides of a little married drama that, I have an idea, finds its counterpart in 


many a home today. And it will do scores of wives much good to read this little account. I will first tell what the husband told 
the wife, using his own words; then, in her own words, too, what the wife told me after she ‘‘saw light”’ a year later. 


What the Husband Told the Wife 


AST spring my wife was completely run down after a too strenuous 
winter, during which she served on the executive boards of several 
charitable institutions, besides holding season tickets for an after- 

noon symphony concert and several morning courses of literary lectures: 
all this in addition to rigorous housekeeping and some ambitious 
entertaining. 

This summer I took a cottage belonging to an excellent seaside hotel. 
The hotel maids kept the cottage in order and we went to the hotel for 
our meals. I bought a fine touring car to keep my wife out in the sun- 
shine, and did everything in the world I could think of to help her rest 
and recover her strength and spirits. For three months she hadn’t a 
care, and early in September she came back to town, vigorous, light- 
hearted, charming. 

I was so happy I wanted to hug her every time I looked at her. But 
my happiness lasted just over night. The morning after her return she 
began to “clean house.”” Help was not easy to get, but she plunged 
ahead determinedly. I protested in vain. In two weeks we had a house 
so uncomfortably clean that I was afraid to touch anything in it, and 
a housewife sick abed in a still, darkened room upstairs. 

No, she wasn’t seriously ill—just ‘‘done out.’’ Ina few days she was 
about again and back at her old tricks, pickling peaches and preserving 
quinces. 

I begged her to buy her preserves—to order them put up for her—to 
go without them, if there was no other way. 

‘“‘T don’t want any preserves,’’ I protested; ‘‘I’d rather have you 
well and cheery than have all the preserves in the country.” 

Then my wife looked at me and said: ‘‘ My dear, I don’t interfere 
with the way you run your office. Why do you interfere with the way 
I run my house?” 

‘*But you don’t have to live in my office,” I objected, ‘‘and I do have 
to live in your house, as you are pleased to call it. I am glad you don’t 
have to share any of the frets of my office; there are frets down there 
that simply can’t be sidestepped—they’ re a part of the game of business. 
But I hate to see you saddling yourself with needless frets up here. 
And can’t you see that when you fret yourself you fret me too?” 


EING very tired she began to cry. ‘If you don’t like the way I run 

the house ’”* she sobbed, and so forth, and so forth. 

“No,” I said, “‘I don’t like the way you run your house. I want 
more than anything else in the world to have you happy. But I just 
ask you to be honest with yourself and with me about it; to admit that 
you're not running the house for me nor even for yourself, but to 
impress your female friends with your superior housekeeping; to satisfy 
your rigorous ideals of ‘thoroughness.’”’ 
~  “T don’t see how you can say that,”’ she retorted illogically. ‘I’m 
sure you have every meal just when you want it, and every convenience 
of yours considered all the time.” 

‘““You forget, my dear,’’ I answered, “I could get that at any good 
club or first-class hotel.”’ 

‘“‘Then what is your idea of what I should do to make a home 
different, may I ask?” 

‘*My idea of what you should do,” I answered, ‘‘is that you should 
have the largest possible individual life, and the freest, because that 
makes for charm and companionship, and a husband would rather be 
charmed and companioned than housecleaned or preserved, any day. 
I like to have you doing good in the world—the big world beyond the 
fireside—and I heartily approve of your hospitals, and homes for the 
friendless, and your kindergartens, and manual training schools for 
delinquent boys. But I think you are interested in too many for any 
one woman. I wouldn’t think of accepting directorships in as many 
corporations as you have in institutions, and carrying on a large and 
varied industry of my own besides. And I am delighted to have you 
hear the best music and attend the best lectures and plays; but I have 
a funny kind of a notion that such things ought to brighten life, and 
not to add to its burdens. So when you come home from two board 
meetings, a luncheon and a symphony concert tired to the point of 
querulousness I can’t seem to see that_the concert has helped matters in 
any Way. 

‘Now I don’t have any concerts in my afternoons—except the music 
of the typewriters and the telephone bell—and in the evening, when I 
come home tired, I don’t notice whether the parlor curtains have been 
done up fresh that day or the hall rug has been duly swept. But if I 
were to come in and find you in a pretty, bright dress, with a rose in 
your hair, reading by the light of the lamp, or sitting at the piano 
playing a pretty air, I should notice that, I can tell you! And when 
the cook defaults, far rather than come home and find you stewing 
yourself over the kitchen range, if only you’d put on your new suit and 
your best-looking hat and go out for a restaurant dinner I'd be tickled 
to death.” 





4a 


ET me tell you something: you dear, good women often wonder why 
women who are not good at all are so potent to draw men away 
from you and to hold them. Do you know why? It’s because those 
other women study how to charm. Maybe we ought not to rate charm 
so highly, but human nature always has so rated it, and probably always 
will. Study any history, any literature, sacred or profane, and you'll 
find the same old story: the power of charm. And don’t ever tell 
yourself that when you sacrifice any of your charms to your desires for 
social power, for philanthropic prominence, for up-to-dateness in musical 
and literary culture, for reputation as a housekeeper and maker of peach 
pickle, that you are doing it to minister to your husband. Because 
I’d rather have one flash of light-hearted charm in you than all the 
eminence you could win by wearing yourself out. When you make your- 
self sick abed over housecleaning, or ‘homely friendless,’ over pickles 
or philanthropy, servants or symphonies, you may be sure that you’re 
not doing it for meat all, but for yourself, and in spite of all my expressed 
wishes. If you want to do it on that basis go ahead: I can’t stop you. 
One can’t coerce charm. But for goodness’ sake be honest 
about it—honest with yourself and with me. Admit that you 
are accepting the best of all I have to give—the best of my 
life, my love—and are returning to me for it only such shreds 
of yourself as your other interests do not entirely consume.” 
That was putting it pretty brutally, but I felt I had to. 
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What the Wife Told Me a Year Later 


HE one wholly admirable thing that the world of affairs does for the 

women who adventure into it is the sympathy it gives them with 

men’s point of view; and this womancould sympathize. She knew 
what it was to be tired after a day’s work; to go home in a frame of 
mind appreciative of creature comforts; and to find the comforts 
achieved, sometimes, at the expense of something sweeter and more 
necessary. So her husband’s words remained with her. And when a 
year after I saw her she said to me: 

‘‘ All kinds of persons have tried to argue this question of man and 
woman, but I have reached that point where I believe there’s just one 
basis to it after all. My husband spoke of charm. Perhaps no two 
men mean the same thing when they extol charm, but they all voice 
the same desire: the desire for the thing which illumines life. Charm 
is the ministry of the spirit as distinguished from the service of the flesh. 
The solid, substantial virtues, the careful, plodding virtues, are necessary 
to sustain life; but there are also other virtues which make life seem 
worth sustaining and the world seem a good place to be alive in.”’ 


“TAVEN the Lord of Life rebuked Martha who was ‘careful and 

troubled about many things.’ All those sacred narratives are much 
more curtailed than we, in our eager interest in them, could wish; but 
the story of Martha leaves no doubt that she was one of those excellent 
women who become querulous in the discharge of duty. She was self- 
pitiful because she had so much to do, resentful because Mary got 
off free of helping her. And Mary, if she did not serve, ministered 
memorably. Martha’s supper was doubtless an excellent one, but the 
Master was hungrier of spirit than of flesh, and devotion was worth 
more to him than cakes and wine. 

““We may argue all we like about the needs of daily life being far 
better taken care of, on the whole, by the Marthas than by the Marys; 
but human nature remains the same in all times and under all condi- 
tions, and it probably always will take for granted those who serve its 
needs, and remember with feasting those who have given it joy. 

“But there isn’t any reason why we should easily reconcile ourselves 
to the idea that all service must be of the over-anxious sort, or all 
persons in whom the graces of life are highly developed must be 
impracticable and irresponsible. The finest women I knoware‘natural- 
born’ Marthas who have learned which of ‘many things’ are not worth 
being ‘careful and troubled about,’ and who have come to see how a 
box of ointment which once seemed wild waste to them may make such 
hospitality as the ages love to honor, beside which no groaning and 
garnished board can begin to express pleasure in the presence of a dear 
guest; and the Marys—‘ natural-born’ Marys—who have made them- 
selves capable of the every-day services as well as of the loveliest 
ministry on those supreme days which mark life off into periods. 

“T doubt if men fight this good fight half as generally as women do, 
or half as determinedly. I know that a lot of women don’t seem to 
fight it at all, but I really believe the proportion of those who are try- 
ing to ‘manage’ better and better every day is greater among women 
all the time. And there is a very great deal in the experience of most 
women to make it exceedingly hard for them to wage a good, big, satis- 
fying fight with anything. Life comes in such little pieces to many 
women—is comprehended in so few variations of the eternal tread- 
mill’s turning—that I’m always inclined to be very, very chary of 
blame when a woman doesn’t ‘develop big.’ 

‘“There is no doubt, I see it now, that women miss the best out of life 
who miss the zest of a good, determined, long-continuing fight for bigger 
and better things. The fatal time in the life of any woman is when she 
stops trying to get the zest out of life for herself and communicate it to 
those she loves, and either looks for ‘consolation prizes’ in social 
activities, or immolates herself on the altar of ‘much serving’ and 
becomes shrewish or dispirited therewith.” 


7 \ E HEAR a great deal about the sorrows of the women when their 
honeymoons wane and their ardent lovers disappear, and busy, 
absorbed husbands take the lovers’ places. But I know a number of 
women whose husbands have remained lovers through long, married 
years. And it isn’t—so far as I am able to see—that these men are in 
any way different from other men, but that the women are different 
from some other women. They are women who will have love and they 
get it. There are other women who would consider themselves demeaned 
if they spent half the time and thought ‘studying to please a man’ that 
some of these much-loved women spend. To them I can only say, when 
they complain to me, that what is worth having is assuredly worth 
working for. In retort they are wont to point me to some much-loved 
women who apparently spend no effort at all on their men-folk and yet 
are adored ina humble way that is the despair of those burdened sisters 
whose uttermost care and serving is taken duly for granted. It isn’t 
always the women who crave affection most who are most richly 
rewarded with it, but those who, somehow, know best how to inspire 
it. And as nearly as I can make out there’s nothing any of us likes so 
much as to have our affections inspired; we’re always grateful to the 
people who reveal to us just what depths of sentiment we have within us. 
“‘And I’ve found the majority of men sentimentalists at heart— 
rather more so, indeed, than the majority of women. I grew up to the 
idea that men lose their sentimentality with their courting ardor. 
But given half a chance they don’t exhaust their courting ardor until 
they lose their zest for life. Only, being very human human beings 
they naturally don’t wish to court what they’ve captured; none of us 
wishes to do that. Life, to be interesting and profitable, must be a 
continuous chase of the elusive, with just enough success in capturing 
it to keep us from getting too discouraged. 

‘“There’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Charm is the elusive quality 
that imparts a zest to life—to life, which tends with all of us to become 
flat and prosaic and stale. What is zest for one life is no zest for another 
more highly seasoned; so charm is various. But one thing is true of 
all kinds of charm—it is evanescent; it does not ask the bubbles of 
today to delight the eye of tomorrow. 

‘‘There must always be households; and men and women in the 
closest of human relations must constitute them. Heretofore men 
haven’t asked very much of women, except what most men now find 
quite inadequate. Men must be patient if women wake slowly to the 
larger needs. Eut they will wake. My dear, they must!” 
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By Zona Gale 


AUTHOR OF “FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE LOVE 


STORIES,” “BUSINESS IS BUSINESS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


‘OLLIE AMES took down his overcoat from the peg 
on the back of the sitting-room door at 105 North 
Sycamore Street. ‘Bring your coat in where it’s 

warm,” Mary Bristow had said, hurrying him through the 
cold passage when she had opened the door for him at eight 
o'clock that evening. Now it was eleven, and for three 
hours Collie had been talking with her, occasionally looking 
with wistful satisfaction at his coat that was hanging there 
on the sitting-room door exactly as if the sitting-room were 
home. 

“I’ve got to be goin’,’’ Collie said at last. 

“Tt ain’t so terrible late,’’ Mary offered. 

“Well, your folks’ll be gettin’ tired—and mebbe you too,” 
Collie said. Mary’s father and mother were “sitting up”’ in 
the kitchen, and the father had come in at intervals to put 
wood in the sitting-room stove. At each entrance, ‘‘It’s a 
bitter night,’’ Mr. Bristow had said, and Collie had answered: 
‘That it is—and some folks homeless’’; or: ‘‘ It isso—unless 
you're awful well het.” 

Collie, buttoning his coat, looked about the room, deliber- 
ately, hungrily. A newspaper was pinned about the birdcage 
so the bird could sleep; but, instead of sleeping, the bird was 
trying noisily to crack a hard hempseed. A waist that Mary 
had been pressing when Collie arrived hung on the corner 
ofa picture. Once inthe evening, when a neighbor had rung 
the doorbell, the bell had made a croaking noise and Collie 
had thought enviously that if only this were home he would 
“be tinkerin’ up that thing in short order.’’ A pot of beans 
for the morrow was baking in the top of the wood stove 
Mary’s mother had been coming in occasionally to fill up the 
pot with water—and the odor was in the room, savory, 
suggestive of domesticity, as imperious a call to the senses 
of Collie Ames as to another might be fragrance and rose- 
shaded dimness. Lastly Collie looked at Mary—kindly, 
gentle creature, with thick, soft flesh and a great suggestion of 
color: red mouth, yellow hair twice banded with blue, blue 
eyes, and a look of red about her gown. 

“I’ve got a job in the Jaspar mill,’”’ Collie said abruptly. 
“Tt’s the night shift. I'll take a room out there and sleep 
days. I won’t be seein’ you much.” 

Mary was used to being bombarded, 
intentionally or unintentionally, with 
abrupt and unwelcome speech. The 
people whom she knew said things 
brutally, not from unkindliness but 
from habit. Nobody troubled to 
smooth anything before it was said, 
and words came out naked as well as 
newborn. So now she hardly cringed 
at the unexpectedness of this, but her 
heavy red mouth betrayed her, and so 
did her breath. ‘‘There’s the Sun- 
days,’’ was all she said. 

“I’m substitutin’,’”’ Collie told her; 
‘I don’t s’pose I can count very much 
on my Sundays. I guess I may not 
be around again for quite some time.” 

“Oh!” Mary said, and then caught 
at some remnant of pride. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
be pretty busy sewin’ now too,” she 
said. ‘‘Take care of yourself. I'll hold 
the light till you find the doorknob.” 

Collie put out his hand, and as he 
clasped and definitely shook hers he 
looked down at it and not in her eyes. 

Her hand had worked and it was rough, 
but it closed on his lightly as some way 
of speech more delicate than any other 
way that Mary knew. 

“Dum it, Mary!” said Collie amaz- 
ingly. ‘‘Good-night.”’ 

She closed the door behind him and 
fora moment stood still. And she was 
saying over to herself exultantly: ‘‘ He 
said ‘Dum it’—oh, anyhow he said 
‘Dum it’!”’ 

Then her mother came in the sitting- 
room with a dipper of water for the 
vpne — 
beans. ll 


“T°HE whole matter lay settled in 
Collie’s mind, but that first day 

ut at Jaspar,when he should have been 
leeping, he tortured himself with it, 

ontinually throwing from his face the 

ringe on the edge of the spread of his 
iew bed. What the man supposed to 
be the matter was that he loved Mary 
lyristow and had loved her fora year, 
nd that for two years he had not had 

work enough to support hintelf and 
pay off the debt he had incurred when 
he was in the hospital. So he dared 
not ask her to marry him, and he hada 
stubborn sense of unfairness in asking 
her to wait for him, when his future 
promised so meagerly. But the matter 
really was that, though he was young 
and in health, he was a victim to his 
trade and to the industrial conditions 
surrounding it, and he perceived his 
life to be going by while his drudgery 
and homelessness and lack of the 
activity of other folks left him alien 





to something. Sometimes on idle mornings he had stood 
outside office buildings and watched the hurrying clerks 
go in; he pictured the clicking lifts, the clean, roomy 
offices, the ordered files, the men with things to do which he 
thought they must like to do. He always wondered how he 
came to be outside. So he wondered again as he went over 
it that first day in bed in Jaspar. 

“‘T dassent ask her,”’ he said; ‘‘I don’t hardly earn enough 
to scrape along on myself. It wouldn’t be enough to keep 
her right. And then if there should be a 





E HAD been for several weeks in Jaspar, working dog- 
gedly, missing Mary, hungering for he knew not what, 
when, waiting one night for his shift, he saw this advertise- 
ment in a newspaper: 
PHILANTHROPY MADE EASy 
the advertisement said; and further: 


Fifty dollars a year will pay for the care of a child in a private 
home. If youcannot afford to adopt a child enter your address with 
us as offering a private home for one. If you can afford to sustain 
one, but cannot bring it up, fifty dollars will pay for its keep in such 
a private home. Permission given to the sustainer to visit the child. 
Write to BLitz ENDOWMENT ORPHANS’ HoME. 


Within Collie something leaped. He couldn’t have Mary. 
He couldn’t have a child—or a home—or a business—or be 
folks. But he could squeeze out fifty dollars a year and be 
a sustainer. And it said: ‘‘Permission given to visit the 
child.”” He could take it little things in his pocket, and it 
would learn to look for him. 

He took his vision to his work, to his bed. He dreamed 
that they made a mistake and delivered the child at his 
room, and it touched him; but the touch was the fringe of 
the spread in his face. His wakings were prolonged by his 
vague planning. It would seem like having a share in the 
things folks knew about, Collie thought—without knowing 
that he thought. 

For a week he mulled it. Then on his way to work one 
night, he saw a man going up the steps of a house. With one 





“*Give Me My Chance at Livin’ Too. I Can Give You Yours, | Guess — if Lovin’ Counts’ ” 
(Page 23) 
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hand the man was getting out a bunch of keys and fumbling 
for the right key on the ring. With the other hand he was 
negligently helping up the steps a little child whose shoulder 
was pulled uncomfortably upward by her father’s grasp. In 
Collie some savage thing rose and said something. Before 
he slept the next morning he had written his letter: 

To the Hospital— Dear Sir: I'll put in this same envelope a P.O. 
order of twenty-five dollars for six months of a child in a private home. 
Please send me its right address so I can goto callon Same and Oblige 

P.S. Its sex is Boy preferred. C. AMEs. 


Ill 


OME delay was incident. First the Home had several 

‘sustaining ownership” claims which took precedence 
of Collie’s. Then for a time there was no boy eligible for 
sending out. A month went by. 

Meanwhile Collie walked abroad, a being to whom had 
opened new areas of living. Certain ways were no longer 
secret to him, certain commonplaces no longer negligible. 
He observed the children on the streets. “ About that age I 
guess he’ll be. About so big I reckon,” he went saying. 
Advertisements of children’s clothing caught his eye. Of 
newspaper accounts of accidents to children he read every 
word. Hedrewupat photographers’ stairwaysand examined 
minutely the outputs in the glass cases on the sidewalk. In 
a street car, when a child escaped and headed free-footed 
for the door, he leaned forward in open sympathy to watch 
the father’s pursuit; and in a car he was no longer annoyed 
when a child’s elbow lodged in his neck 
or achild’s gesture tipped hishat. At 
night he looked in at the lighted win- 
dows of homesas one having a standard 
of judgment. 

And it was with a new sense of fel- 
lowship that he met men. On the 
street he went thinking that this man 
looked like a father, or that that man 
would be different — after a_ while. 
When he saw men or women buying 
children’s clothing he made excuse to 
wait near them to catch what they con- 
sidered essential and of “good value.”’ 
When a fellow-workman mentioned a 
trivial happening of his home he found 
in Collie a sympathetic listener and 
one who asked further. 

When one of the men in his mill was 
hurt by the go-devil roller it was Collie 
who found out that the man had two 
little boys, and started a subscription 
paper for immediate relief and hunted 
out and instructed the wife how to go 
about the compensation, And scrupu- 
lously Collie saved his money. “The 
little fellow’ll be gettin’ big enough to 
go to school, I expect,” he thought, 
‘and then he'll need things.” Morn- 
ings, on his way home from work, he 
passed a great office building, and 
those whom he saw hurrying into it 
were to him a hundred fathers, intent 
on making livelihoods for somebody, 
just as he was. 


UT Collie was no longer outside. 

He was one of them. He wasina 
place that was meant to be. He was 
like one who in adult life first studies 
a science and perceives the heavens to 
have rolled away and liberated a new 
horizon. Yet all this time there was no 
‘little fellow’? on whom to fix his im- 
agination, which was feeding on itself 
while he waited word from the Blitz 
Endowment Orphans’ Home. 

But he was happier than he had ever 
been. And he began to buy the things 
which, on his visits, he meant to take 
inhis pockets: the bag of marbles, the 
balloon that you blew up, the self- 
winding top, the bank. And his own 
visits Collie grew fond of forecasting, 
He would always let them know when 
he was coming, so that the Boy should 
be watching for him at the window 
and should come running and find the 
toy. He-would go to see him every 
Sunday, he planned, so that the little 
fellow would get to know him and so 
he could keep track of how he was 
treated in the home they gave him. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 
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HOC KS and jolts there will be all 
along the way of the pilgrimage, 
in unexpected places on the 

smoothest roads. It doesn’t seem to 
be possible to construct a highway 
without a few uncharted ‘* Thank-you- 
ma’ams’’ along its best grades. We 
must needs supplement the best roads 
with “shock absorbers.’’ Nature is 
beautiful, grand, majestic, but she is 
not avery sympathetic mother to her 
= <3 humanchildren. Wemustcither make 
warm clothing for ourselves or freeze to death, and we must 
hustle for our food or starve. Necessity may be the mother 
of invention, but Comfort is the mother of luxury. 

After we had invented the automobile, after we had 
pretty nearly secured the maximum of speed, when we had 
developed the horse power beyond all our needs, we were still 
riding in discomfort, and the one thing lacking to the luxury 
of the limousine was the shock absorber. 

I don't know that it adds to the speed or the power of the 
machine. And I’m not positive that it doesn’t. And I don't 
care very much whether it does or not. The speed limit is 
plenty fast enough for me now. Too fast when I get caught 
at it. 

The absorber doesn't eliminate the jolt, it diffuses the 
shock. It takes it up before it reaches you. The road is just 
as rough as ever. The ruts are as deep and the stones are 
as numerous. But the shock absorber is between yourself 
and the concussion. It breaks it to you gently, 

It avoids the shorter and uglier word of the highway. It 
is the sort of thing that beats a bullet out so flat and thin 
that it hits you like a shingle. It may hurt a little; you 
can’t entirely annihilate the shock. But it doesn't enter 
your system like an auger, making a hole that lets in a lot 
of pain and lets out all the life. 

The shock absorber is a civilizer. It is a missionary of 
practical Christianity. The temper of the first farmer began 
to improve the day he put springs under the seat of his 
wagon. That primitive shock absorber taught him more 
gentleness of spirit than he had learned in a year of doctrinal 
sermons. Then, when he discovered that by putting springs 
under each end of the wagon bed he could impart a kindlier 
disposition to the entire family, his face was turned wholly 
toward the sun rising, Grace abounded where wrath over- 
flowed. Kind words took the place of snarls. 
The man who aforetime cursed the super- 
visors now said, bet ween the softened bumps: 
“Whata lovely road since they graded it.” 











Y-AND-BY there arose in the world a 

class of humanitarians, reformers, evan- 
gelists and philanthropists—lovers of their 
kind —who devoted their lives to the perfect- 
ing of shock absorbers. They invented new 
springs and combinations of springs, rubber 
buffers, pneumatic tires, upholstered styles of 
seat cushions, all manner of things to make 
the riding easy. These men were as useful as 
the men who invented new engines and labor- 
saving machinery. They ran before the 
“efficiency apostles,” because the highest 
efficiency without comfort is impossible. 
They supplemented the teachers of efficiency 
by making utilitarianism easier. They sharp- 
ened alltheaxes; theyresetall thesaws; they 
put newtemper into allthe cutting tools; they 
invented the safety razor, the spring mattress, 
the eiderdown quilt, rubber heels, and all 
manner of ball bearings for machines and 


men, They oiled the squeaking door hinges. Z 
Blessed forever be the memory of the in- Ki 
im 


ventorsand makers of shockabsorbers! Some 
of themeven made religion pleasant and sweet 
and comparatively easy. 

And they have sucha value inthe church ! 
The religious organization not equipped with 
one or several shock absorbers goes to pieces 
quicker thana colony of faddists. The shock 
absorber stands between the new pastor and 
the crank who has made trouble in that church 
ever since the Devil put him into it as his 
representative. He takes up the rough blunt- 
ness of the plain-speaking man and then 
softensit tothe sensibilities of the woman who 
wears her feelings on the outside of her wrap. 
He stands bet ween ‘‘verbal inspiration ’’ and 
“higher criticism” like anair cushion. He is 
the ‘‘little child” who leads the wolf tethered 
with the lamb, and makes the leopard to lie 
down with the kid, keeping the kid onthe out- 
side; who feeds the lion and the ox at the 
same bundle of hay. 

He is just as necessary in religion as he is 
in politics. Before his advent in the church 
the methods of the Inquisition were consid- 
ered Christlike. The way to deal with a man 
who thought any other way than ours was to 
drive red-hot brads under his fingernails. To 
mollifya man’s heresies the mildest treatment 
consisted in pouring molten lead into his ears. 
When you reasoned with a man in order to 
show him the error of his ways you first cut 
out his tongue with hot shears, to keep him 
quiet and prevent him from interrupting 
while you presented your other arguments. 
















OLITICS were just as bad as the church, if such a thing 

were possible. A discussion, or the mere statement of a 
political problem having two possible sides, was synonymous 
with a declaration of war. And war in those days of fire and 
blood and iron was as ferocious as a synod, Joshua, the great 
Hebrew General, went through the Land of Promise as 
Genghis Khan harried Asia and the borders of Europe—a 
scourge of flameand fury. I have sometimes wondered ifthe 
reason Why the moon stood still ‘‘in the valley of Ajalon”’ 
wasn't because it dreaded what it had to see in that vale of 
slaughter when it peeped over the topof the hill. And maybe 
the sun stood still upon Gibeon because it was paralyzed with 
the horror of the spectacle down in the pleasant land flowing 
with milk and honey and gore. Those fierce old days of the 
shambles before God raised up human shock absorbers, 
when the chosen people ‘smote all the country of the hills, 
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He understands as ne'er he understood— 
As though he had rnvENTED fatherhood! 
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and of the south, and of the vale, and of the springs, and all 
their kings: he left none remaining, but utterly destroyed all 
that breathed, as the Lord God of Israel commanded.”’ 

Weare alittle too much given to ‘ragging ”’ in these days; 
there is too much bunny-hug and tango in our stranglehold 
dancing; we slit our skirts over-high for the street; and the 
most modest thing our women folk wear may be the night- 
robe. We joy-ride toomuch for our own good, and the divorce 
records indicate a shamelessly low standard of matrimonial 
loyalty. There is too much corruption in politics, too much 
stealing in ‘great business’ and too much robbery in ‘“‘high 
finance.’’ We are bad enough, in all conscience, to keep the 
preachers busy and the police on therun. But, by all that is 
good and gentle and holy, we are better than our fathers— 
and that isn’t much of a brag either. Iam not sure but that 
we are pretty nearly as good as our grandfathers, whose lives 
we can remember. 

But in all those days of savagery the world was growing 
better. The giants disappeared from the face of the earth 
whenthe shock absorber came amongthe sons of men. When 
King David, whose wars of extermination were as savage as 
those of Joshua's, said, in speaking of the possible survival of 
some members of the family of his great inveterate enemy, 
“Is there not yet any of the house of Saul, that I may show 
the kindness of God unto him?’’ the shock absorber had 
arrived. The rule at that time was to search for the remnant 
that was left that it might be destroyed. The Twenty-third 
Psalm was 0n its way to displace the imprecatory hymns. 


HEY had hard times, the early shock absorbers. Theway 
of the transgressor may be hard, but it isa pathway of roses 
as compared with the rocky trail along which the peacemaker 
bruises his bleeding feet. They “had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprisonment : 
they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword, destitute, afflicted, tormented.’’ 
This is the testimony of a man who helped to imprison a great 
many and to slay not a few of them, who afterward became 
one of the great shock absorbers of his generation—yea, of 
all succeeding generations—the great Apostle who wrote 
the matchless poem-essay on the beauty and power of love: 
“If Ispeak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not love.”’ 
Unto this day that is the place of the shock absorber— 
between the fist and the cheek; between the stone inthe road 








THE EVER NEW 


By SrrickLAND GILLILAN 


E KNEW that he knew all of fatherhood: 
He had read books about it; had observed. 


He knew quite all there was in it of good; 


How to unselfish sacrifice it nerved 


Men of the feeblest courage. He was wise 
On that and all themes else below the skies! 


One day his young wife hid her blushing face 
Against his breast and whispered something sweet. 
A thrill, of which he ne’er had known a trace 


In all his past, stirred him from head to feet. 


To man’s full stature in a trice he grew; 
At last life’s deepest springs he knew—he knew! 


Now when, upon his awkward, untaught arm, 
He holds the helpless mite—Hers and his own, 
And feels that from earth’s most resistless harm 


He could defend it with that arm alone, 


DECORATION By DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


and the driveron the seat; between the sarcastic tongue and 
the sensitive heart; between the relentless prosecutor and 
the trembling culprit; between the griping bill collector 
andthe harassed debtor; between the holder of the mortgage 
and the owner of the farm; between the paymaster and the 
wage-earner, the man who owns the factory and the man who 
runs the machine; between the sane suffragette and the 
insane militant. And a hard time he has of it, saying to one 
man, ‘‘ Don’t insist’’; and to the other, ‘Don’t resist”; 
and to both: “Come together; I'll ease you down.” 

For his present reward one side calls him a cringing tool of 
the rich, and the other denounces him as a blatant agitator. 
One says he isan enemy of labor, the other declares he is an 
assassin of business. 

There is nothing in the world so big and powerful that it 
does not require the shock absorber as a part of its perfect 

(Page 24) 
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it Hlas Done for the World: By R obert J, Burdette 





equipment. Here isa great steel-ribbed leviathan a might 
ship of 50,000 tons burden—slowing into a dock as strong a 
itself. Over the sides of the ship, and along the sides of th, 
dock, men trail the buffers to mect the impact of the irr 
sistible and the immovable—that old-time problem—th,; 
neither may take nor inflict any harm. These marine shoc! 
absorbers are not constructed of hard, inflexible materia) 
They are woven in deft sailorly fashion of ropes, plaited j) 
attractive pattern and yet strongly wrought for servic: 
They are of soft, yielding material, these cushions of hem); 
and manila, these garlands of cable. Many of them sho, 
their age and the character of service they render. But the 
are good shock absorbers yet. They catch the clumsy lung; 
of the bigshipas it swingsin too abruptly. The wharf creak: 
the timbers yield with great groanings; steel against oa\; 
there would be crashings and splinterings. But the water- 
logged buffer catches the impact; the ship sways back 
little; the wharf piles regain their poise; everything is «(| 
right; the hawsers are made fast; the ship is in her berth). 
nothing has taken the slightest injury. The buffer, slight 
flattened by its being crowded into a compress of 1,000,000) 
pounds, slowly regains its shape as though it sighed like « 
tired man. It is alittle more worn, some new strands mavyly 
have parted under the strain of shock and pressure; but i: 
haspreventeddamage,and brought together easily and gently 
two mighty opposing structures. 

When we were children, in the sophomoric stage of exist 
ence, it pleased us to exercise our budding omniscience in 
the discussion of the problem: what might happen should an 
irresistible body come into contact withan immovable body ? 
Even wise philosophers pondered the dread possibilities o| 
such a collision. Well we have seen what would happen, 
since the invention of shock absorbers. Nothing. 


OU have seena yard engine at work making up a freight 

train. Half a dozen loaded cars, or more, it picks up, 
and, with noisy exhaust that indicates quick action, the 
powerful machine starts down the track with them, tocouple 
them on the incomplete train that is waiting for its com- 
plement of cars. The speed of the engine increases rapidly; 
a disastrous collision seems imminent. But a yardman 
stands near the train. He lifts his hands, and with easy, 
graceful gestures he cadences the time for the engineer asa 
leader sways his orchestra with lifted baton. The engine 
slows up almost imperceptibly, and the big furniture car 
clicks itself into the automatic coupling of 
the big refrigerator car with scarce a sound 
or jar. The yardman was a human shock 
absorber. He might have thrown a big oak 
tie across the track to stop the engine. It 
would have stopped it witha derailing smash. 
The shock absorber does the work more 
silently, more softly, more efficiently. 

So a weak woman thrusts her gentle nature 
between two warring elements in the hearts 
of men, either of whom could crush her: a 
timid man summons enough courage to speak 
the conciliatory word in due season, before 
the first blow is struck; a man or a woman 
with the martyr spirit steps between the op- 
pressor and the oppressed. Nothing is flat- 
tened out but the shock absorber, but that 
has accomplished its work, 

Of all human beings in our own time 
Abraham Lincoln was the man best equipped 
with shock absorbers. He stood not only 
between two opposing forces, but also in the 
vortex of a dozen tides of conflicting opin- 
ions: Abolitionist, fire-cating slaveholder, war 


23 Democrat, red-hot Republican, peace Demo- 
Ws crat, Northern copperheads, emancipation- 
Y, ists, pro-slavery unionists, political Generals, 
GAS) worthless Generals and real Generals, hostile 
o0, nations and treacherous nations, insolent 
. m Ambassadors and carping Congressmen. He 
eX had as many shock absorbers as a diamond 
> has facets, and stood unmoved in every im- 


pact, yielding never one inch of principle, 
compromising no question of right and 
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K loyalty, but catching hot-headedness and in- 
ih; solence on the bound. 

NN A catcher’s mitt isa great shock absorber. 
IN A gauntlet of steel might protect the hand, 
nN but it wouldn’t hold the ball. 

SY A baseball umpire is an excellent type of 
@® the human shock absorber. He isn’t any- 
ny thing else. It is his duty, his sole business, 
q, and I think it grows to be his pleasure, to 
Ky? stand between two hostile forces, between 
OB) two inimical crowds of bitter partisans on the 
ies bleachers and inthe grandstand. Thereare 
Con 5) shouts and groans forevery decision. Noth- 
Cay ing he can possibly do will please everybody. 


But for his interposition there would be war 
on the diamond; the audience would be 
transformed into a mob; there would be 
broken heads and charges of the police. But 
he catches the abuse and the insults as the 
evil words fly like angry hornets from all 
directions; the game is officially decided 
according to his tact and wisdom and justice. 
He goes off the field like a strip of paper that 
has been between the opposing blades of the 
shears,and he umpiresa harder game the next 
day. But for the shock absorber behind the 
catcher baseball would be a game impossible. 
All the star pitchers and batters and _ base- 
men in America couldn’t hold the teams and the leagues 
together—nor apart—for one season. 


(— 


SJ 
ol 


VERY morning, then, put on your shock absorber before 

you venture out into the world of dissensions and strife 
and differences. Never mind your armor, nor your weapons. 
They only provoke hostilecomment and attack. Tocarry a 
pistol is to issuea challenge. The dog that trots down street 
with his tail curved into a rigid challenge at full masthead, 
his bristles standing on end, a fringe of challenge along his 
spine, and his lip lifted in a steady snarl, is the dog that gets 
whipped oftener than any other dog on the street. 

But with your inconspicuous shock absorber properly and 
comfortably adjusted, whether you collide with the other 
man or he runs into you, you are measurably safe and he is 
protected by your safeguard. 
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Note—About five years ago Mr. Fletcher, at 
sixty years of age, wrote a series of articles for 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL explanatory of his 
famous rules of eating, and how, by adapting those 
rules to himself, he saved himself from the grave at 
forty years of age, when an insurance company re- 
fused to write a policyonhislife. NowMr. Fletcher 
is sixty-five and his recital of the present condition 
of his health is even more interesting. We can 
certainly testify to the hale and hearty condition 
of this young and happy man at sixty-five! 


—TuE EDITORS OF THE LapDIEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 

















HEN, about five years ago, I gave 
THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL the 
story of my feeling younger at sixty 
thanat forty, I did not realize that I could feel 
still better at sixty-five than I did at sixty, or 
at fifty, and most certainly better than I did at 
forty. For it was at this latter age that I stood 
practically at the edge of the grave, with my 
friends alarmed at my nearness to the human 
scrapheap, and with the insurance companies 
giving me the cold shoulder. It was then that I discovered 
what has so universally become known as “‘Fletcherism.”’ 
Since that time, and particularly during the last five years, 
I have seen one friend after another of my forty-to-fifty- 
year period go out of my life, friends who, compared to me, 
were vigorous in health and alert in mind; while I am here— 
more decidedly here than ever—and | yield to no one in my 
declaration that I consider myself the most fortunate man 
alive. I am fortunate because I have personally tested my 
theories of eating and have translated them into actualities, 
and I have seen them adopted by thousands of others who 
have during these years written and told me of the efficiency 
of the rules in their cases. 
I consider myself fortunate because I am splendidly well: 
I rarely have a headache, and never without knowing the 
cause. I never feel tired. I can do better work at sixty-five 
than I could at fifty, and I can relish and _ anything my 
nature calls for and my appetite approves 












O' Ct YURSE it is ne -edless to say that I continue to believe 
in“ Fletcherizing” more than I eve or did, and that I live 
by those rules. What are those rules? some ask—because 
new readers constantly come to a magazine, and I suppose 
there are thousands of these who may read these words who 
did not see my articles five years ago. 

Well the rules are simple. Here they are: 

(1) Never eat except when “good and hungry.” 

(2) Never eat when worried badly or angry. 

(3) Eat only what really tastes good to you. 

(4) Exhaust all of the good taste from all food, liquid or 
solid or mushy, before swallowing. Don’t swallow any food 
until first it iS like a pulp in your mouth and has been fully 
tasted. When this is so the food will swallow itself. 

(5) Leave a little bit of the appetite as a “nest egg” for 
the next meal. 

(6) Eat always somewhat less than you can; but eat what 
you doa little more, and so get far better results in the way 
of both pleasure and nutrition. It isn’t how much you eat 
that does you good, it is how you eat what you do eat. 

(7) If you have only five minutes in which to eat, and 
do not expect to have another chance for a long time, don’t 
hurry. Be just as deliberate as if you had an hour to eat in. 
Taste completely each morsel that you do eat. Remember 
that taste is the best aid and assurance of digestion, and 
digestion is the measure of nutrition. A small amount of 
food thoroughly masticated is better than much more which 
is swallowed unmasticated. 

That’s nearly all, but not quite all. Mental conditions 
which are under easy personal control have much 
to do with digestion. That’s what is generally 
called “ Fletcherizing.’’ Don’t believe folks, please, 
when they say that ‘‘ Fletcherizing’’ means you 
must count forty or fifty, when you put a morsel in 
your mouth, before you swallow it. Or that you 
must chew each morsel forty or fifty times. Don’t 
cat by such a yardstick; use your own common- 
sense. This simple little rule, I repeat, is all you 
need: Don’t swallow anything until it is first a soft 
pulp in your mouth, and the taste there is in it has 
been fully exhausted. 


OREALLY,“ Fletcherism,” asappliedto nourish- 
J ment, is summed up in this very convenient 
rule: Eat what you like and when you like; only eat 
it right—that is, ‘‘ Fletcherize.’’ 

Of course this isn't all thereis to health. It isa 
large part. Yet no amount of “‘ Fletcherizing’”’ will 
do you much good if you go to the table with some 
worry on your mind. You must be cheerful while 
cating. Better miss a meal or two and let the 
mental fog clear up, as it surely will do if youstarve 
it. Worry, anger, etc., will disturb digestion. But 
remember that these emotions start in the mind, 
and can be and are controlled by the mind. So 
here are two rules, and these do mean the whole of 
good health: 

(1) Mind the mind. 

(2) Mind mastication. 

And believe me, Nature will do the rest. Appetite 
will then be able to act in normal manner. 

Nor does it make the slightest difference how old 
or young you are: ‘Fletcherizing” is as good for 








one as for the other; and for the rich as well as 
the poor. 
John D. Rockefeller is one of my converts. 
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Some seven or eight years ago the newspapers, you will 
remember, were full of items declaring that Mr. Rockefeller 
was a sorry dyspeptic and would gladly give a million or 
more of money for the power of good digestion. 

Within a few weeks thereafter the paragraphers began to 
tell of the ardent devotion to golf that has since distinguished 
Mr. Rockefeller. From inside information it leaked out that 
the erstwhile sufferer had begun to follow the precepts of 
‘Fletcherizing” as I have sketched it to you above, and he 
had found such speedy relief from indigestion and its attend- 
ant suffering that a new life of comfort and unrestrainable 
energy had opened up to him as if attained by miraculous 
means. 

After a trial, lasting all of those seven or eight years of recu- 
perative progress, Mr. Rockefeller recently gave utterance to 
the following: ‘‘Don’t gobble your food. ‘Fletcherize,’ or 
chew very slowly while you eat. Talk on pleasant topics. 
Don’t be ina hurry. Take time to masticate, and cultivate 
a cheerful attitude while you eat. Thus will the demon 
indigestion be encompassed round about, and his slaughter 
complete.” 

And here again is the whole of my doctrine put in a still 
different way, rendered into doggerel verse for the thirtieth 
anniversary of a Bohemian club apropos of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
statement: 


Eat somewhat less, but eat it more, 
Would you hearty be beyond fourscore. 
Eat not at all in worried mood, 

Or suffer harm from the best of food. 


By these sane means of canny care, 
With cultivated cheerful air 

To grace the grains of his frugal fare, 
John D. the Great, of the Finance Lair, 
Robbed Epicurus of the lion’s share 

Of tasty wisdom, sweet but rare. 


He dodged the scrapheap of the grave, 
And made Old Charon madly rave 

At loss of the fare Saint John would save, 
By lunching with smiles, as advice he gave. 


“Don’t gobble your food, but ‘Fletcherize’ 
Each morsel you eat, if you’d be wise. 
Ion’t cause your blood pressure e’er to rise 
By prizing your menu by its size. 


‘Troubles in gobble and guzzle lurk: 

They give the stomach hard, needless work; 
They poison the blood and make it sour; 
They settle on sinners a sickly dower. 


“In the waste of haste there’s naught so wasteful 
As cramming in ‘grub’ by spoon or forkful; 

*Tis rank impolite and gluttonously shameful 

To hasten the course of a tasteful mouthful.” 


Eight years of health with “golf to burn,” 
While saving the cost of a funeral urn, 
Are some of the dividends John did earn, 
Which careless clubmen should not spurn. 


The tip’s a good one, Comrades dear, 
In getting out of your daily cheer 
The best there’s in it while you’re here; 
With carth a Heaven, ever near. 
BESIDES 
Whatever Croesus does advise, 
Outside of business, exercise 
And take the word ‘of John the Wi ise, 
And never fail to ‘“‘Fletcherize.’ 


Contentment is the key to healthy happiness. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with my assignment in life. I have a good 
working understanding of myself. I am getting better and 
better acquainted with Mother Nature daily. I am enjoy- 
ing friendly sympathies of similar understanding. I am 
wanting ever less and less, and appreciating what I have 
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more and more. Consequently why shouldn't 
I feel better at sixty-five than I did at sixty? 
Can all my readers say as much? 

I feel that I have the key to my own pleasure 
problem. I am floating with the stream of 
natural evolution, and that ceasing to live in 
this physical form, by accident or maturity, 
will be absolutely no misfortune to me. 

The last five years have especially shown me 
that obstructions of even the most disappoint- 
ing and trying sort may be used as whetstones 
for giving a keener edge to the pleasure of being 
superior to them and turning them to good 
advantage. Thus I kill and lay these bogies. 
There can be no misfortune for those who are 
working with and faithfully codperating with 
infallible Mother Nature. 


} Facing hope that I may have the good for- 
tune with this article that I had with one of 
my articles in this magazine five years ago. 
Let me tell it to you: 

Dr. Baron August von Borosini began his 
career in the German Army, but was com- 
pelled to resign on account of physical disability. He had 
married an American wife with an independent income to 
supplement his own private means, but he was not satisfied 
to remain idle. He took up the study of medicine, obtained 
a doctorate in chemistry, but had been unable to cure him- 
self of his troubles. Discouragement added to the sum of 
ailments and hopelessness had pretty nearly finished the 
fight for him. 

One day while he was lying on a lounge, reading a copy of 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, my first article came to the sick 
doctor’s notice. He read it with eagerness, and, on finishing, 
jumped up and cried to his wife: ‘‘ Betty, I've got it!” In 
reply to questioning the Doctor further explained that he 
believed he had found the key to his own cure. Of course he 
was right, and his experience was similar to mine and that of 
Mr. Rockefeller. Three months of ‘‘Fletcherizing’’ made a 
new man of him; and, like myself, he has been steadily 
getting better and better ever since. 

The result of this revelation and cure was the publishing 
of a book by Doctor Borosini, which was a brief composite 
of my several books, under the title of ‘‘ Die Esssucht,” and 
which has attained a very unusual circulation. This title 
was coined to correspond with the German term Trinksucht, 
meaning ‘‘too much alcohol,” so that Esssucht means “too 
much food.” 

With earnest missionary spirit back of his activity Doctor 
Borosini has developed a therapeutic practice in Munich 
based on ‘‘Fletcherizing,’’ supplemented with scientific, 
specialized massage and exercises, hygienic clothing, system- 
atic menticulture, and whatever correctives and assistants 
Mother Nature prescribes through him for the particular 
cases of disability offered for cure. Royalty and titled 
aristocracy, including the aristocracy of the operatic and 
dramatic stages, as well as of commerce and of manufacture, 
have found Mother Nature’s message to them by Doctor 
Borosini’s aid so beneficial that he has now more than he can 
do to serve his consultants. That was worth while writing 
the article for alone! 


V HEN I spoke before the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, a few years ago, the president of that body, in 
introducing me, said in effect: ‘‘Since I had the opportunity 
of meeting the speaker of the evening on a trans-Atlantic 
steamer, soon after the termination of his test at Cambridge 
University, in England, by Sir Michael Foster and Professor 
Hopkins, I have been practicing and advising his precepts, 
with the result that I have kept myself and my family free 
from indigestion, and have been the means of curing many 
patients of their troubles, thereby making them 
friends for life by losing them as patients.” 

I delivered some lectures once at a very large san- 
atorium, when the head of the establishment supple- 
mented the address of the evening by saying: “‘If 
you will follow the advice of Mr. Fletcher you will 
cease to need to come here except for enjoying our 
institution as a pleasure resort.”’ 

A case that will interest men particularly is that 

of the Honorable Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations,at Washington. 
About eight years ago, at the age of forty-two, 
Mr. Walsh found himself weighing two hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, stripped, subject to headaches 
and threatened with neurasthenia. He began to 
‘Fletcherize,’’ and by this means, combined with 
light gymnasium work and open-air walking, he 
reduced his weight in exactly seven months from 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds to one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight pounds. He finds his best 
weight now to be about two hundred pounds, his 
height being five feet ten and three-quarter inches, 
and this weight he has approximately maintained 
for the last six years. 

Mr. Walsh is engaged constantly in the practice 
of law, and in addition does much public speaking 
and considerable traveling. His mind is much 
clearer; fatigue, physical and mental, is eliminated 
from his economy. ‘The basis of my good condi- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘is thorough mastication, which has 
become automatic now with me.’’ And he adds: 
“Today I am the embodiment of health, showing 
no trace of my reduction in wrinkles or otherwise, 
and I could write a volume of comparisons between 
my old life and my new life.’ 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 




























Its Influence and Accomplishment as Outlined 


HY did you join a 
club?” This ques- 
tion was asked many 


years ago of fifteen women who during five years’ work together had 
grown to be close friends. Here are the frank answers: 

“Because all my life I have loved study for study’s sake. I wanted 
to go to college when my brothers went, but it was not deemed 
proper, and this club was my first chance in that direction.” 

‘“*T desired to give my mind more wholesome food.” 

“T wanted association with the right women.” 

“My children were grown. I had more leisure than ever before 
and needed occupation.” 

Each of the others said: ‘‘T wanted to keep abreast of my children, 
to prevent that loss of prestige and companionship that comes when 
the child recognizes the parent’s lack of knowledge.” 

These answers might well be said to epitomize the history of the 
club movement. When the fertile mind of man, by inventing labor- 
saving devices, gave to the American woman leisure the more earnest 
among them immediately asked: ‘‘What can we do to improve 
ourselves?” It was from this group that study clubs were organized. 
To be sure their programs covered the whole range of human knowl- 
edge. It was not unusual fora club to undertake in one session the 
Bible, Shakespeare and ancient history, or to dispose in nine months 
of Greek, Italian, French, Dutch, English and Germanart! Critics 
carped at our superficiality. The press published endless jokes at our 
expense, and the world laughed. Then, however, as now, many 
women were sane enough to see the humorous side of our experience 
and to join in the laugh, but tears were suspiciously near the smiles, 
because underneath lay such pathos, such eagerness for knowledge, 
such a desire to make up for opportunities denied in youth. 


OT many months ago, while visiting a district meeting in a far- 

away State, I noticed a bright young woman who lost no word 
of the program. At the close of one of the sessions she came up to 
introduce her husband. 

I asked if she could not go to the biennial meeting in Chicago, but 
she replied: ‘‘ No. This is my last convention and that is the reason 
I am trying to carry away everything I can. You see there are two 
babies now and I have to ride twenty miles to attend the club meet- 
ings. I have made up my mind that it is my duty to resign.” 

The young man, with a startled look, said: ‘Resign! Why, what 
put such a thought as that in your head?” 

She answered: ‘Oh, Frank, you know how hard it is for me to get 
away.” 

Turning to me he said: ‘‘I won’t let her resign. She came from a 
home in the old South, where, if they didn’t have wealth, they had 
every comfort. When I asked her to be my wife I didn’t realize 
what I was bringing her to out here, but she came and she has never 
murmured, while we have slaved to turn this desert into a garden. 
When the women in the town organized the first Woman’s Club I 
was grateful that she joined. It was like a glimpse of Heaven to see 
her when she came home with her face illumined and her heart 
strengthened from the touch of humankind. Shesha’n’t resign.” 

It is needless to tcll you that she didn’t resign. But, as I 
thought of the incident that night, I wondered if any critic would 
condemn the existence of that club, even if its program did seem to 
cover the heavens, the earth and the waters under the earth. 

Gradually the courses of study became more fitted to the needs, 
more logical in construction, more thorough in performance. If you 
were to ask me whether the ideal has been reached in club studies 
I should unhesitatingly answer ‘‘ No.” Every year sees the organi- 
zation of new clubs, some of which go through the same mistakes we 
made in early days. However we have cause for encouragement. 
Many of our best colleges do extension work through correspondence 
courses, and the Women’s Clubs are among their best patrons. The 
General Federation has a Bureau of Information, with a well-trained 
manager to advise, without charge, those who desire her assistance. 

I have dwelt somewhat on this phase because I want it understood 
that in spite of later developments we have not given up the cultural 
side of our lives. We firmly believe that into woman’s hands are 
intrusted the ideals of our Nation, and that one of our duties is to 
guard the sacred fires of pure learning. The mother may preach the 
doctrine of study, but when she actually practices this doctrine her 
children will feel its force. 


OME years ago I knew a man who had achieved great success. 
He was not college-bred, but he was most eager that his two sons 
should avail themselves of every opportunity. To his dismay the 
older boy absolutely refused to do more than finish a High-School 
course. He said frankly: “If I can do as well as my father I shall 
be perfectly satisfied. He didn’t go to college. Why should I shut 
myself up for four years and grind?” One day the boy came by to 
tell me that he had decided to enter Princeton. I asked: ‘Why, 
what has your father said to persuade this step?” 

He answered: ‘Ah, it isn’t what my father has said; it is what 
my father has done and is doing. A few days ago I heard Father 
explaining to Mother that on Saturday morning he was to have an 
interview at ten o’clock with three Eastern millionaires who were 
interested in a deal that he wanted to put through. As I happened 
to be downtown a few minutes before ten I thought I’d drop in and 
get a glimpse of the magnates. To my amazement I found the three 
gentlemen seated in the outer office. At exactly three minutes 
before ten the inner door opened and out came Father with Mr. 
Brown, the teacher of English in the city High School. Father 
greeted the gentlemen and they went into the private office. Now I 
couldn’t imagine why these bankers had been kept waiting, even if 
they did get there ahead of time, while Father and Mr. Brown were 
hobnobbing together. At dinner I asked Father. After looking a 
little peculiarly at Mother he said: ‘Well, my boy, ever since I 
started in business I have realized that I was handicapped by lack 
of a thorough education. Some years since I began setting aside 
the best hour of the day, from nine to ten in the morning, for study. 
Today I was taking my lesson in the structure of the English 
language.’ I felt so humbled, so ashamed, I could not say a word, 
but right then and there I settled on Princeton, and I’m going.” 

While we shall ever cherish the cultural side yet we are convinced 
that all study is futile that does not lead to action for the good of 
others. It is interesting to see how this creed, unconsciously clung 
to by women, has shaped the development of our organization. 

In 1889 Sorosis, a great Woman’s Club of New York City, cele- 
brated its twenty-first birthday by calling to conference the seventy- 
nine clubs then known to be in existence. This meeting was an 
unqualified success, for it discovered the American woman to herself. 
In 1892 the first regular convention assembled at Chicago with two 
hundred and seventy-nine delegates. It is amusing to note that even 
after the body was fully organized the majority insisted that clubs 
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were for study and recreation, 
resting places from the ab- 
sorbing activities of life. 
Reporters were tabooed. The majority clung to the feeling that 
outside the social world woman’s name should never appear in print. 

Mrs. Decker used to tell this story: On the street car one morning, 
in Denver, the day after she had presided at a great public meet- 
ing, she was approached by a friend who said: “I felt so sorry for 
you when I read the paper this morning!” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Mrs. Decker. 

“Didn’t you see your name in headlines? I know you and your 
family must suffer from such notoriety.” 

A few days afterward Mrs. Decker, on reading the morning paper, 
saw in the report of a bridge tournament her friend’s name in large 
capitals as the winner of the first prize. 

Now Fate willed it that the two women should meet again on 
the car, whereupon Mrs. Decker said: ‘‘My dear friend, I felt so 
sorry for you when I read the paper this morning and saw your 
name in awful headlines as the winner of the prize in the bridge 
tournament!” 

“Oh, yes, wasn’t it lovely?” 

Mrs. Decker shook her head mournfully. ‘“‘ How humiliated your 
family must feel at this notoriety!” she said. 

“But my name is on the society page.” 


EGINNING with 1892 State Federations were formed. We have 

now not only an organization in every State, but also most of 
these States are subdivided into districts corresponding generally to 
Congressional divisions. Is it not a tribute to the organizing power 
of women that this great system of the General Federation, the 
State, the District, and the City Federation moves smoothly wheel 
within wheel with almost no jarring of machinery? 

Gradually the idea of self-improvement retired into the back- 
ground, and the tocsin of the General Federation became service to 
others. Eleven departments were formed: committees of earnest 
workers devoted themselves to art, civics, conservation, civil service 
reform, education, home economics, industrial and social conditions, 
literature, library extension, music and public health. Within ten 
years the Federation became a vital force in our country. When the 
Pure Food Bill seemed lost in Congress the General Federation was 
appealed to, and, by concentrated efforts, by wire, letter and spoken 
words, helped to secure its passage. When President Roosevelt 
desired a solution of the social problem in the Panama Canal Zone 
he summoned our Miss Helen Boswell. She went, she saw, she 
conquered. When the first convention of Governors was called in the 
White House Mrs. Decker, then president, was the only woman 
invited. During one of the official visits of President Taft in the 
Canal Zone the Government invited Mrs. Moore, our past president, 
to be its guest. She was received everywhere with the same honor 
that was accorded the President and his wife. When we did our part 
to secure the establishment of the Children’s Bureau at Washington 
our executive committee was consulted in regard to the woman 
who should be chosen to head the Bureau. When great educational 
or philanthropical associations meet in this country, or over the seas, 
we are asked to send speakers and workers. When reform in any 
line is started we are asked to help. All this proves that with our 
million members we are now a world power, with the burdens and 
responsibilities this honor entails. 


HERE is in the United States today a crying sociological need. 

While we of the Federation have no desire to take the places of 
our fathers, brothers and sons, yet we are convinced that the hour 
has struck, warning woman that she, too, has a civic duty she dare 
not shirk. In spite of this the more one travels, the more one visits 
in private homes, the more thoroughly does one become convinced 
that there are hundreds of idle, restless, dissatisfied women. It is 
dangerous for a nation to carry dead weight. These women have 
become a destructive element, whereas they should bea constructive 
force. If they were given the training that comes from belonging to 
individual clubs, to the State and the General Federation, a change 
would take place. Their eyes would be opened and they would see 
fields white with harvest begging for laborers. 

Civics, home economics, industrial and public-health departments 
warn in no uncertain tones that our duty is not done when our own 
home is well kept, our own children well cared for, but that we must 
help to insure these same blessings to all homes and to all children. 
How can we sleep when more than two million American boys and 
girls are robbed of childhood in mines and factories; when danger 
lurks on every city corner for the young girl; when the white plague 
and the white slave stand like specters at our bedsides, and when the 
black plague guards against us the portal of dreams? 

Education, literature and library committees point to our army 
of illiterates and say: ‘‘Remember that education is the safeguard 
of a Republic. To work, ye mothers; rest not until your children 
have the same education that Switzerland offers her young.” 

The Civil Service Reform Department shows a long procession 
of children who, having eyes, see not, and, having ears, hear not. As 
they pass they stretch their wan hands to us and cry: “O, ye 
mothers of fortunate children, blessed with all the faculties that 
God vouchsafes to man, see to it that we are given as teachers and 
guardians men and women trained for this special service and not 
employed to repay some political debt.” 

The Federation hears constantly the cry, ‘‘Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” Again and again it fails to answer for lack of 
sufficient workers and for lack of funds. If we could but arouse the 
thousands of listless women we should be able to make greater 
progress than even our most sanguine leaders have dared to dream. 


RAY do not think that we desire by such statements to indulge 

in self-glorification. None can realize more keenly than we how 
often we have been mistaken, how inadequate is our service, meas- 
ured with the demands of the hour. Some of us have gone into the 
work with fear and trembling, knowing our lack of experience and 
lack of efficiency, but when we have prayed for strength, and when 
we have worked without ceasing, help has come from a hundred 
quarters. We are encouraged because love is the dominant force in 
this great company. Each officer in the Federation serves only for 
the devotion to her organization and for the desire to be of service to 
others. Should the day ever come when selfishness invades our ranks 
and love of place and power dominates our sessions, then we might 
well fear for the future. As it is now we feel that we have been 
called into existence for a special purpose, and that the biennial con- 
vention that is to convene in Chicago on the ninth of June of this 
year will rededicate us to service. 





NOTE—This month the department, ** What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” is omitted 
from THE JOURNAL, but its publication will be resumed in the June number. 
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DENTAL 
CONSERVATION 





Every child should be taugh: 
the principles of oral cleanli- 
ness. Thus a proper habit wil! 
be established—and our lives 
are governed by habit. 


Regular, systematic care of 
the teeth tends to preserve them ; 
yet even with scrupulous care, 
teeth will decay. 


No person with unsound teeth 
can have perfect health. Disease 
breeds disease; and the oral cav- 
ity is so situated that infection 
is carried from it throughout 
the system. 


Not only must the teeth be 
cared for at home, but the serv- 
ices and advice of a skilled 
dentist are periodically required. 


This is dental conservation 


The dentist’s efforts are also 
required to repair and put ina 
condition of health any tooth 
that becomes diseased. 


The ideal is, and always has 
been, normal healthand normal 
appearance. It has long been 
possible to save teeth; but the 
esthetic effect was not always 
pleasing. 


Now it is possible in filling 
teeth to restore their normal 
appearance. This ideal was at- 
tained when science gave to the 
dental profession a material to 
match its skill. "That material is 


De Trey’s 
Synthetic Porcelain 


Sixty thousand dentists in all 
parts of the civilized world are 
now using it. 

They are inserting fillings 
quickly and with little discom- 
fort to the patient—fillings that 
match the tooth so perfectly 
that they cannot be detected. 


This is ideal restoration 


This character of work is 
modern, ethical and ideal. 


Most dentists will use De 
Trey’s Synthetic Porcelain with- 
out suggestion, yet will be 
pleased to have you ask for it— 
thus showing your recognition 
of modern dental advance. 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 


Established 37 years. 
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The Pedal in a Slow Melody 


Concerning the use of the pedal I have read: 
“The pedal should not be used from one tone 
of a slow, sustained melody through another.” 
This certainly holds good in Chopin’s Prelude 
No. 4, but in No. 6, where the melody is con- 
tained within arpeggios, would it also hold good? 
It seems to me as if the pedal were necessary in 
No. 6. Victor S. 

You are not only right, but you also show 
good judgment in your statement. The pedal 
may be held also for the reason that in this piece 
the arpeggios are always ascending. I advise 
you, however, to desist from pedaling cs other 
sixteenths which are moving in scale steps and 
descending. 


Compositions After Czerny 


What shall a pupil take up next when she has 
completed Czerny’s ‘‘ Velocity and Dexterity”’? 
Also please name two or three suitable composi- 
tions for this pupil to study. dS 


T should select some of Grieg’s “Lyric Pieces,”’ 
of which there are ten books; one of the easier so- 
natas by Haydn and by Mozart; several pieces 
from Schumann’s ‘‘ Many Colored Leaves,” also 
from his ‘‘ Jugend Album.” I should further 
pick out one or two of those pieces by X. Schar- 
wenka, which are published by the John Church 
Company. Schytte has also written many 
charming pieces for young players, namely, 
* Harlequin,” “Forest Elves,” etc. I make 
these suggestions without having heard how well 
the pupil in question has ‘‘completed”’ the books 
by Czerny. 


Practicing a Long Skip 


How shall I play this measure of Rachman- 
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Ped. 

To play the octaves and the chords together 
is impossible; but you can come fairly close to 
it by striking the octaves first (under pedal) )and 
skipping to the upper chords as quickly as you 

can without risking to miss them. Remember 
the sage advice: ‘‘ Better late than never.” 


A Good History of Music 


Kindly give me the name of some reliable 
history of ancient and modern music, to be used 
in a conservatory course. M. 

I should suggest the “ History of Music,” by 
W. J. Baltzell. 


Bach Not Purely Technical Work 


Do you believe that a great deal of practice 
on the works of Sebastian Bach will take the 
place of mere technical exercises, or are the latter 
necessary to good playing? PITTSBURGH. 

Bach’s works should not be used for purely 
technical purposes. They are on too high a 
mental plane for that. But it is nevertheless 
true that, incidentally, they are also the best 
possible means to acquire independent action 
of the fingers. 


Flexibility of the Wrist 


Is the relaxed wrist essential in scale and trill 
playing, or is it merely a means to an end—that 
is, to take away the assistance of the arm muscle 
in order that the finger muscles may be better 
developed? E.R. 

Like all technical discipline the relaxed wrist 
in scales and trills is ‘‘a means to an end” and 

therefore ‘‘essential.” A wrist so limber as to be 
totally without en- 
ergy 1s, of course, 
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Why Some Questions are Not 
Answered 


NUMBER of questions sent to Mr. Hofmann 

are not answered because he has already 
printed answers to them on his page, sometimes 
two or three times. Now, for the convenience 
of his readers, these questions, some 250 in all, 
covering practically every phase of piano play- 
ing, and a number of articles by Mr. Hofmann 
on the piano, have been put into a convenient 
one-volume book called “‘ Piano Playing, With 
Piano Questions Answered,’’ by Josef Hofmann, 
which for one dollar can be had of any book- 
seller, or it will be sent by THE JoURNAL, postage 
prepaid, toany reader of this page, upon receipt 
of the price by either check or postal or express 
money order. 














Piano Solos With Orchestra 


Please mention the names of a few compo- 
sitions for piano with orchestral accompani- 


ment. They must be short and not of too great 
difficulty. J.G.J. 
B. Godard: ‘‘Introduction and Allegro’ i 
Mendelssohn:  ‘‘ Capriccio Brilliant,” in B 
minor, opus 22; ‘‘Rondo Brilliant,” opus 29; 
“Serenade and ‘Allegro Giocoso,”’ opus 43. 


Some Modern Piano Compositions 


Please give me the names of some moderately 
difficult piano solos by Edward Elgar, Granville 
Bantock, Stcherbatcheff and Scriabin. 

B.M:R. 

Elgar: ‘‘Minuet,’’ A minor, opus 21; ‘In 
Hammersbach’’ (Bavarian dance No. 2); 
“Salut d’Amour.” Bantock: ‘‘ Barcarolle,”’ 
F minor; ‘Réverie,” E flat. Scriabin: 
“Prelude and Nocturne,’ opus 9; ‘‘Two 
Impromptus,”’ opus 12; ‘“‘Poeme,”’ opus 32, 
No. 1. Stcherbatcheff: ‘‘Orientale,’’ opus 15, 
No. 2; “‘Marguerite,’’ opus 8, No. 1 


A Difficult Extract 

How can this excerpt 

“Symphonic Studies’’ be 
impossible to me. 


from Schumann’s 
played? It seems 


M. G. H. 


(a 











The F sharp of es, second beat to be played 
by the left hand as I have marked it. In the 
third beat strike the upper C sharp first, give it 
over to the pedal and let the lower F sharp follow 
as quickly as possible. 
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Change Hands Without Sounding a Note 


Should the second A flat, 


marked “right 








hand,” be sounded again in these measures in 
the Berceuse from ‘ “Jocelyn,” or is the right 
hand only used to sustain the tone? H. 
R.H. 
> — + ——— 
SE ————— 
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It should not be sounded again. The right 
hand relieves the left in holding down the key 
in order to set the left hand free to strike the 
low octave of G flat. 


Octaves on the Black Keys 


I have been told that octaves on the black 
keys should be played with the thumb and the 
third finger. If this is right, how can chromatic 
octave passages be played rapidly? J. L.C. 

Your teacher may employ the (obsolete) 
English terminology by calling the finger next 
to the little one the third; I think he means the 
fourth, as all the world—outside of England— 
calls it. If so he is right, because with the ex- 
clusive use of the fifth finger there would be no 
possibility of producing so much as even a 
deceptive or approximate legato. The third (or 
middle) finger i is very rarely used and only when 
the hand is larger than the av erage, though even 
then there is always great danger of unevenness. 
In the first book of Kullak’s ‘‘Octave School” 
you will find this subject exhaustively discussed. 


A Misprinted Note 


In Peters’s edition of Bach’s ‘‘ Well-Tempered 
Clavichord”’ measure 36 of Prelude III has E 
double-sharped. This measure is supposed to 
follow the form of measure 32, thus making E 
sharped. Is this a misprint? Co 

You are right on both points and you show 
a nice structural understanding in saying that 
measure 36 is formed after measure 32. The 


double sharp is a misprint; the note ought to be 
E sharp. 


Keeping the Fingers Free 

Will you please tell me some exercises to keep 
the fingers loose when one has only about half 
an hour a day to practice? E. B. J. 

“Daily Studies,” by Czerny, scales—major 
and minor in sixths, tenths and thirds—and 
arpeggios. If you are a very adv anced player 
you may take the “Daily Studies’ * by Tausig. 


Where a Slur May be Broken 
In the last four notes in this extract from 
Henselt should the fingers be changed? In 
doing so would the slurring of the phrase be 





broken? HELEN. 
Son 
oc oa 
grat oer! = 
aI = RTE RTE TS 


The slurring w i. be broken, of course; but 
the slur is here rather a phrasing mark than a 
legato sign, and, besides, the break is hardly 
noticeable when the piece is played at its proper 
speed. Moreover the break can be greatly 
reduced by lifting the hand and fingers not 
higher than necessary to make the keys respond 
again to the touch. 


Melody Should Always be Prominent 


Should a melody in piano music always dom- 
inate an accompaniment? When a melody is 
repeated several times can it mingle with the 
accompaniment, or, when the melody is estab- 
lished and reappears with a rippling accompani- 
ment, is it permissible to let the accompaniment 
stand out above the melody? My teacher says 
the latter is in bad taste and amateurish. 

PORTLAND. 

Since the melody is the carrier and exponent 
of the principal musical thought in a composi- 
tion it must always be prominent. In cases 
where the subordinate parts are made up of 
polyphonic material, reiterating some fragment 
of the melody or being otherwise of a melodic 
quality, the subordinate parts may for a mo- 
ment, here and 
there, be brought a 





unable to supply the 
hand and fingers 
with strength 
enough to do any- 
thing. A certain 
amount of tension is 
tacitly understood 
when we speak of a 
loose wrist, but this 
tension must not 
turn into stiffness; 
it must ever admit 
of elasticity and 
flexibility. 


repeated. 


the age at which to be 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 


gin piano playing. 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; are 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


little more to the 
hearer’s attention. 
But where they con- 
sist of empty runs, 
r “‘ripples,”’ as you 
imply—where, in 
other words, they 


companiment—they 
must be “ heard but 
not noticed.” I 
think your selection 
of pieces needs at- 
tention. 


Any questions not 
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A 
COLD MEAT RELISH. 


UNEQUALLED FOR LOBSTER. 
SHRIMP, CHICKEN, AND 
ALL SALADS. 


PREPARED FROM THE BEST 
ANDO PUREST MATERIALS 
WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE. 


None geniine witlwut above 
Teade Mack aia Si signature of 
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SALAD DRESSING 


\V ITH a bottle of Yacht 

Club Salad Dressing in 
the house, the family can 
have a different salad every 
day in the year. With it, the 
most attractive and appetiz- 
ing combinations are possible. 
It adds a delicious flavor to celery, 
spinach, cold slaw, sliced cucum- 
bers, sliced beets, sliced tomatoes, 
sliced onions, etc. 

Always Ready—Always Good 


Yacht Club Salad Dressing adds 
a savory tang to ham, tongue or 
any cold meat or hash. It is un- 
equaled for lobster, shrimp, chicken, 
potato, salmon and all salads. It 
possesses a delicate, unrivaled 
piquancy. Never separates; never 
spoils. Not too sweet, not too 
sour; smooth, and easy to spread. 


You Should Have This Book 


If you will send us one Yacht Club 
Salad Dressing label cut from wrapper 
around bottle, we will mail to your ad- 
dress, postpaid, a helpful book, ‘‘Luncheon 
Salad Recipes,’’ by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
of the Boston Cooking School. 
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Mothers’ Day Memorials i ‘ 

nel Rear ma at ; 

And Remembers the : 
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Needs of the Children 

| & 

: | } 

DECORATI ON BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 4 t y 

1 , ie eo . r Pca ~, Worlds 2) c 

Nature’s Messages When We Live in Deeds A Ministry to the Children 5 \ 

By Ida Marv Reid ‘i wide observance of -traged Day on By C. W. Baines attest ( ‘4 

. ; the second Sunday of May, through the ; ‘ : s 4 
[An exercise for ten children and one older girl, pubdicity given to it by she press and by public UR modern Sunday-school is recognized as Fastener y 
the latter personating the HERALD OF SPRING. celebrations, will bring to the minds of many the church’s strong right arm for “‘instruc- | 


It has many forms of 


The platjorm should be decorated with branches the desire to pay some especial honor to mothers tion in righteousness. 
as a debt of loving appreciation to those who “€Tvice, and the Daily Vacation Bible School 


of evergreens and blossoms. Wired firmly to the 










evergreen boughs should be five wide-mouthed hide with us or as a tribute to those who are is one of its greatest possibilities for usefulness, A 
bottles, and these should be concealed by vines gone. A saintly Sunday-school teacher im- because it enables the Sunday-school and ‘the <Garwat> Th} 
or other greens. Several canaries in cages will pressed upon her girls the fact that the com- church to reach that vast un-churched and un- \e 
add ta the pleasing effect. The girl who repre- mand, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,” did | Sunday-schooled host, the children of the street. DE Lone \ 
sents the HERALD OF SPRING may wear pinkor not cease with the lives of their parents, but , Phe Daily Vacation Bible School originated i) 
green and should carry a basket of wild flowers that they might be honored as long as their sons it New York City in 1901, when Mr. Robert Hook AND EYE 
or a spray of blossoms. The other children and daughters lived and followed their precepts.“ Boville, now the National Director of the i kA) 
should preferably be dressed in white. While  fyvery child may be the best kind of living Daily Vacation Bible School Association, caught On| 4 
soft music is being played the HERALD comes memorial, but there are other memorials also 2 Vision of three great opportunities for com- Ah “ed that . ’ 
upon the platform and recites the following lines: that live. munity service: First, the children, myriads of ~ 

. ‘ Sat Soe cat Perhaps the form of memorial that has been Whom crowded the streets and. alleys ‘adjacent I mp: 

Everything today is bringing most popular in the past has been the church +t? Costly church buildings. Second, the idle \( hurr 

Fidings of a Father's love; window—a commemorative type that is beau- Church buildings, with cool, pleasant rooms and \ Se ee 


List the birds as they are winging 


4 tifully impressive. More practical memorials sometimes with attractive grounds, absolutely 
In the azure heights above. . p 


in that they are used, have taken the form of Shut off during hot summer days from any prac- 
[Five children then come upon the platform and communion services and other altar silver, altar joe le to the children. Third, the idle 
l j cloths and baptismal fonts, and the supplying Students and instructors from more than six 
of flowers for the pulpit, to be sent later to the hundred institutions of learning, whose summer 





recite as follows: 


First Cup: sick. But perhaps the best of all memorials are V@Cation coincided with that of the children. 
The raven would a message bear those that meet in some way great human _As an experiment Mr. Boville persuaded five 
Of God the Father’s tender care. needs. A very personal tribute is the setting New York churches to open their doors to the 
aside of the birthday of a dear one, for instance, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, as a humanita- 
(Repeats Luke 12:24) by the giving of one’s own self in the visiting of | an movement to keep children off the streets. 
Secon Cuma a mother’s old friends who may be lonesome ‘5° marvelous has been the growth of the schools 


and need a bit of help and cheer. that last year there were two hundred and fif- 
When a mother, much loved, passed ona few teen regularly organized schools in thirty-four 
years ago to the Great Beyond a devoted: son cities, with one thousand and three instructors 


The sparrow with its cheery song 
Proclaims a trust forever strong. 









































(Repeats Luke 12:6, 7) conceived: the idea of end lowing in a hospital of and fifty thousand five hundred and twenty-two I 
a the city the room in which she had spent many children enrolled; the work now having become f 
it : ; ‘ days. It is beautifully although suitably dec- an important part of the Sunday-s¢ hool system. 
The dove of perfect pea e would tell orated and furnished, and is set aside only for The schools present a very inviting oppor 
lhe peace that in each heart may dwell. the occupancy of self-supporting women who tunity lor adaptable work in village and town 
Repeats Leviticus 1:14) break under the strain and need to stop and 48, Well as in the city. Some schools have a | 
rest a while before they can go on with life's Paid director and paid teachers, but in most 
| FourTH CHILD: work ina bike word.” cases the teachers are volunteers. | | 9 
The eagle tells of strength and power : 
Which God will give for every hour. Memorials That Help Others SESSIONS of the Daily Vacation Bible School | yi¢ 7 
Repeats Tsasah 40:31 Sak ; w last for six weeks, beginning generally on the | BSS Dp tN 
lr ISsweet to remember that the womanwhose Monday following the Fourth of July. The id E ONG 8 j 
Firru Cup: kind deed the Master said should always be — school usually opens at 9:30 a.m. The opening ie E aN! | 
This story would the swallow tell: told of as a ‘memorial of her” was not a exercises consist of a hymn, all singing, followed A Ho OOK 48° YE 4 | 
That-cafe in Elam weve’'er may dwell. necessary thing—just one of those acts that by a Psalm or other portion of Sx ripture read } 
? > eae ; love makes us do beautifully. So has been the or repeated in concert. The Lord’s Prayer is . 
( Repeats Psalm 84:3) sweet memorial of a music-loving daughter who, then sung or said, followed by another hymn 
HERALD: in the memory of a dear mother, is providing for or a patriotic song. The kindergarten mem- 
Ce Ee an ey NY busy girls whose time and recreational Tesources bers then go to a room where they have songs, 
Glad sieanaien t6 Gn sevens, : are limited, during the noonday rest ina large games, Bible stories, paper and raflia work. 
And tell us by their beauty fair business house, the pleasure of hearing the best ' Next comes the Habit Talk” on such sub- 
‘That Gols wikatek eveovaehese music by a celebrated orchestra and noted jects as cleanliness—clean hands, faces, lips 
. ro ’ : singers— just to give happiness to others. (words), heart (thoughts)—the daily bath, man- 
\Finter five children, cach one carrying Nowers The son of another beloved mother endowed ners, daily use of the toothbrush, bad com 
After cach recitation the flowers should be placed 4 Toom in her memory in an Old Ladies’ Home, pany, cheating, etc. Then follows a ‘‘show of 
in the bottles which are fastened to the evergreen While a daughter provided a scholarship for a hands” to aid in establishing cleanliness. 
boughs. . girl who needed to be trained for a special work. About 9:45 comes the musical period, con- 
: ; I read some time ago of a father, who, having _ sisting of vocal and breathing exercises, singing 
First CHILD (with roses lost his little girl, planted along the street where lessons, calisthenics with music, etc. 
The queen of flowers in garden grows, she used to play trees that have grown to great At 10 o’clock comes the Bible Lesson _pe- 
| And tells of Sharon’s wondrous Rose. beauty and now shade other children who play — riod—usually in three sections, according to age 
(Repeats the Song of Solomon 2:1 where his daughter played. ; _ and attainments—presented by the children or 
: A daughter who entered into the sentiment of | taught with the sand table, presented by stere- f i\ 
SECOND CHILD (with a lily): Mothers’ Day invited ascattered familyto meet opticon or other pictures, with explanations, \ { 
The snowy lites:of the field again, and entertained at a dinner in honor of _ forming an illustrated talk, or told as a story, 1 By th t ( 
\ Father’s loving care revealed. her mother all her brothers and sisters with realistically, by the teachers. ; ess a 
eat ype See es their families. She graced the meal with the best Che manual work period begins at about x4 sf 
(Repeats Maithew 6:28, 29) of everything she had in the way of accessories, 10:30 A. M. The small children string beads, Nub!._ | 
| Tuirp Cuitp (with blossoms): and at the end of a happy family reunion was — make raffia chains, dolls, doll hammocks, scrap- 
| i a RE ny ee rewarded by having a brother say to her: books, etc. For older boys there are hammock Pais n 
Bring joy and gladness to us now * Margaret, this is the nicest thing you ever making, carpentry and the use of tools, chair 
& joy é on ‘ did.” Wasn't it worth the effort? caning, brass work, first aid to the injured, whit- 
(Repeats Isaiah 35:1) There is always the danger to be guarded _ tling, etc. The older girls have classes in sewing; i 
ee : against of lowering a high ideal by the tempta- _ they are also taught treatment of wounds, care | 
FourtH CHILp (with wild HOwers : tion on the one hand to commercialize some — of the baby, etc. l 
And wild flowers, too, in woodland ways aspect of it, and on the other to overstep the The school reassembles at 11:30 for the clos- 
Repeat their great Creator's praise. invisible line between high ideals and fanati ing exercises, and the daily ‘‘salute to the flag,” 
(Repeats the Song of Solomon 2:11, 12 cism. If Mothers’ Day is observed let us give it while singing “America” or “The Star-Spangled 
. : ; the dignity it deserves, keep it free from any Banner,”’ serves as a lesson in patriotism. 
Firth CHiLD (with mignonette or other fragrant {orm of money raising, or deterioration into The afternoon session is but two hours long, } 
Slower): maudlin sentiment, and make it “a celebration and is given over to open-air games and organ- 
The gardens, with their treasure store, of the home life of the land.”’ ized play under the direction of the instructors. 
Call us to worship and These schools are 
adore. ; supported by volun- 
’ * - : tary offerings. Some- 
(Repeats the Song of times an individual 
Solomon 4:15) will agree to support 





a school in some 





All the children then é | The Package 
sing, to tune “Stand church or locality. with the 
Up for Jesus”: Where the church and White Band 


the Sunday-school are 
financially able they | > f 
maintain their own ’ y) ) 

school. The children | > QY 4 
in the1913schools sent 4 VF Th D Lo SX Xl; 
thirty-five thousand . Vo e E NG “(| 
pennies to the Na ; 


tional Treasurer for V; a Hook end EYE iS) 


God's word is filled 
with treasure, 
And if we seek we 
find 
His love in richest 
measure, 
His joy for all man- 
kind. 












extending the work in | 























The birds of air have 1914. Insmaller cities || ( : ’ 
brought us and towns—and the OMPAN Y ) ' 
‘ssage f dai r le “ ; ; . y ' 
A me ssage from Daily Vac ition Bible A MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY a 
above, School seemsespecially 2} as sa pA : 
And lowly flowers adapted to their need € IN LITTLE THINGS s j 
have taught us the churches combine AN wy 
A Father's change forces and maintain Ye e) t 
less love. Teaching Sewing in a Daily Vacation Bible School one or more schools. s, Philadelph ia, U. S. A. es 
a ears a ea = — nce ¥ 3 
‘te. St Marys. .3)’ : 
NOTE— Suggestions for Mothers’ Day and Children’s Day exercises and other Sunday-school entertainments will gladly be given by The Minister’s Social Helper upon ES 
request. Kindly inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. Plans for social gatherings, money-raising and new methods of work will also be supplied as desired. ~4 Canada Vail iS 
Payment will be made for acceptable new ideas contributed by the readers of the page. MOOS ° ai 49) eS 
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\ DESIGNED BY FRANK W. HART 

A 

y) LOWERS, wild, conventional, fresh out of the garden, and exotic hot- 
{ house affairs of fragile loveliness, rivaling Nature’s own in the fresh 
9 q beauty of their colors, lights and shades, are used in every conceivable way 
i to make hats already lovely, even more glowing. 

\ : 


With the summer needs has come a wider, more gracefully brimmed hat 
than the first spring-inspired designs. There is the winsome poke, found in 











/. the old daguerreotype taken in the sixties and later, gayly adapted with its 

Z| quaint, old-time blushing flowers and saxe-blue ribbons, and also the tiny 

{! bonnetlike stiff hat. From this you can turn to replicas of the coquettish 

pe Marie Antoinette and the Watteau styles, mere shell-like creations rising 

“i high in the back or sidewise, giving glimpses of long-concealed ears and stray 

yt ee =. pee ca curls, under deftly tied bows and sprigs of real-looking flowers. ——— Si. a — 
<4 DESIGNED BY FAYETTE HALL Even the parasols, trimmed with gay-flowered ribbons, and covered with DESIGNED BY FAYETTE HALL 
>} bouquet-adorned silks to match the hats, are joyous with flower borders or 

x! rococo roses, violets and shy blossoms. 
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rlaving Flowers on Your 





OST apartment 

porches instead of 
being livable and at- 
tractive are catch-alls 
for the things one does 
not know what to do 
with, and are therefore 
very untidy. 

These pictures show 
you how others have met 
this problem of beau- 
tifying their porches, 
and these suggestions 
may help you. 

Perhaps I can help 
you, and if soI shall be 
only too glad to have 
you write to me, but be 
sure to tell me the size 
of your porch, which 
way it faces, and any 
other little details that 
must be taken into con- 
sideration. 
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Apartment Porcin 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 
Photographs by F. W. Martin 
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LOWERS bloom all 

year in the porch 
above on the left. It is 
glassed in during the 
winter and open in the 
summer. Next to it is 
a rear porch, partly 
inclosed, and furnished 
with a couch and a 
writing-desk. It is used 
as a sleeping-porch at 
night and a living-porch 
during the day. The 
boxes are filled with 
ferns and gay-colored 
flowers. 

An archway was cut 
from a very small bed- 
room on to a very little 
balcony and made the 
charming porch on the 
left. Hanging baskets 
filled with flowers were 
a happy addition. 























HIS is a veritable fernery. A framework of gas pipe 
was added to this open balcony, and vines growing in 
baskets trained on it. An awning keeps off high winds. 



































S THE first porch above was so small the window-boxes were placed outside in order to save the space inside, but cut flowers 


are always to be found inside. Next to it is a cozy little porch opening off from a kitchen. 


The curtains make it a secluded 


place in which to enjoy breakfast, or, more often, tea. The third porch was designed for airing clothes, but it makes a charming 
corner in which to write or read. Jonquils are growing in the boxes on the ledge and in the hanging baskets. 











y 


REAR porch which has been turned into a primrose 
garden. The fact that set tubs and a refrigerator hide be- 
hind a large screen in another corner does not detract from it. 


















Golden, tender, luscious—the most 
delicious fruit you can imagine, not 
only as it comes from the can, in 
thick, juicy slices, but in all fruit 
salads and desserts. The full, rich, 
characteristic flavormakes Hawaiian 
Pineapple the best fruit basis for 
fine made dishes. It is ‘‘ Picked 
Ripe, Canned Right.” 


Hawaiian 
_ Pineapple Ice 


Pineapple Pie 
without the 
MTeringue 


Hawaiian Pineapple Gateau 


We have printed a book of over 100 
recipes, “ How We Serve Hawaiian 
Pineapple,” by these culinary experts : 
Fannie Merritt Farmer 
Marion Harland 
Janet McKenzie Hill 
Alice Getchell Kirk 
Marion Harris Neil 
Lilian Dynevor Rice Sarah Tyson Rorer 
Sarah Pearson Stuart Emma Paddock Telford 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water. 
We would like another hundred good 
recipes from readers of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal who have found out 
for themselves delicious ways of using 
this most exquisite fruit—pineapple. 


We Offer 100 Prizes 


cf $2 each for the 100 recipes which 
we shall select as best. They must 
reach us before July Ist, 1914. This 
contest is open to all without any 
restrictions whatever. 


Your grocer has Hawaiian Pineapple— 
sliced, crushed or grated. It is picked ripe 
and canned right. If you haven't it al- 
ready, write today for our free booklet, 
“*How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple.” 


Hawaiian Pineapple Publicity 


Department B 
1502 Tribune Building, New York 


Josephine Grenier 
Christine Terhune Herrick 
Helen Louise Jchnson 
Anna W. Morrison 

Maria Parloa 
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What You Can Do in a City 


sack Yard 


Now is the Time to Look at Your Back 
Yard to See What You Can Do With It 













Costs no more per cup 
thanordinarycoffeebut 
very different quality 




















back d of your RRANGE for an open 60 cups Barrington — o 4oc= 24 ¢ ber cup 
es seceie Caen pot pond stretch of lawn in the 45 cups of ordinary coffee @ 30c= 7c per cup 
i ing? If h t center or at one side if pos- 5 
reser and miiiee i sible, and keep it free from O prove it, let us send 
beautiful? The splendid urns, pedestals, tubs, a you a trial package. 
results shown here were ob- thus forming an open play- 
tained with but very little a gg for the children - Then you can see for yourself 
labor and expense. well as an expression o ae 
The good rich earth all good taste in planting. that it is not only better and 
around us is continually fk pon os x ae purer, but that it costs less 
ryi thing to do, w 
ot ie is more Bate how your garden should be per cup than ordinary coffee, 
ial to the mind and bod aid out we will gladly help : 
aa pa bent it. gern you. Give size, location and as it makes more Cups to 
planting is always best for exposure of grounds and the pound. 
the little garden with a pe a — — the 
ine- d arden itor, inclosing ° 
hedge or a vine-covere peewee gerd A Trial Can Bree 








and we will send you a trial 

can of Barrington Hall, 
enough to make six cups of deli- 
cious coffee, and booklet, “The 
Evolution of Barrington Hall.” 
This explains the three stages of 
progress through which this 
famous coffee has passed. 


BarringtonHall 
The Baker-ized Coffee 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary 
coffee is today, then steel-cut with 
the bitter chaff removed, and 
finally Baker-ized. In it we have 
retained the good points of our 
older methods and adopted new 
features (explained in booklet) 
that make it economy without 
economizing. A luxury not at 
the expense of health, but one 
that is an aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality 
and in evenness of granulation when 
compared with Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall, but the chaff with its objectionable 
taste is removed from it also. It is far su- 
perior to the so-called cut coffees that are 
offered in imitation of Baker-ized Coffee. 


Sans us your grocer’s name 


{ fence as a background. 












































Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in all 
cities and most towns. Where not for 
sale, we will send it by Parcel Post pre- 
paid until arrangements can be made 
with your grocer to supply you. 


| BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
114 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
216 No. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Your City Back Yard Can be Made as Attractive and Beautiful as This City Garden if You Begin Planting Now 
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EpITors’ NOTE—So interestingly helpful did the sketch 
of “* Madame Seraphine of New York,” published in the last 
number of THE JOURNAL, seem to the editors that they have 
induced ‘‘ Miss Clara,’”’ her newspaper friend, to act in the 
capacity of a monthly interviewer of ‘‘ Madame Seraphine”’ 
for THE JOURNAL and explain the methods of this unusually 
clever dressmaker to the readers of this magazine. It should 
be understood that while, of course, the names used are 
pseudonyms, and that the Western town of ‘‘Ardmore, 
Missouri,’ is not on the map, the story and 
the characters rest on a basis of actuality. 

THE EDITORS OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Y BUSINESS system?" Ma- 

dame Seraphine held a pink 

silk ruc hing off at arm's length 
and eyed it critically. 

“Well you see it’s this way. My 
customers are human beings. If it 
weren't for that I’d rather make soap 
or boilers than dresses. I’m a human 
being myself. 

‘I’m not lying awake nights trying 
to figure out ways of separating women 
from theirmoney. I’m keeping mighty 
wide awake daytimes trying to figure 
how they can get the biggest possible 
value for what money they do spend. 
So long as I make a fair profit myself 
I’m willing that they should save every 
cent they can. That’s why I charge a 
certain amount for making, and hand 
in an itemized bill for everything else. 
It’s the lump-sum bill that makes it 
possible for dressmakers to charge 
prices out of all proportion to the 
value of their work. I believe it’d be 
a shock even to a reckless spender to 
see an exact bill of cost for everything 
that has gone into her two-hundred- 
dollar gown except the making. But 
then if you will go to a fashionable 
dressmaker you’ve got to pay for her 
rent and her ornamental salesladies 
and all that. 

‘“Now I’m my ownsaleslady and not 
too ornamental, though I believe it’s 
good business for a dressmaker to wear 
smart clothes and make the most of 
any good looks she happens to have. 
I’m my own expert waist hand, and 
skirt hand too, and I doa little of any- 
thing that needs doing. In the first 
place I like it; and in the second place, 
if I confined myself to the marcel wave, 
high-polish manicure, big pearl ear- 
rings, elaborate-manner réle I couldn't 
run my business as I like to run it. 
I’d have to double my expenses and quadruple my prices 
and give up having any really human relations with my 
customers, and that wouldn’t suit me a little bit. 

‘As it is I love my work, and you can take it from 
me, Miss Clara, that’s the best thing that can happen to 
anybody.”’ 


UT you want to get down to cases, don’t you? Well 





here’s this cotton crépe frock I’m working on. It’s 
for young Mrs. ; let’s call her Tom’s wife. That’s 
what she is mostly. Nice little thing, but doting. She 


certainly was worried when she came to me. That was 
about a year after Tom had married her out in the little 
Middle West town where everybody knew her and every- 
thing she wore was all right, and a seamstress in the house 
could make most of her clothes except her tailored suits. 
You know the sort. There were lots of girls like that 
out in Ardmore. I learned my trade on them. 

‘“This girl married and came to New York, and the 
moment she struck this town her trousseau lay down 
and died. Her frocks didn’t look right and she knew it. 
After a little honeymoon blindness Tom knew it too. I 
suppose he puzzled over it for a while and finally he 
figured out that she looked just as she had looked out 
home, but the people around her looked different. That 
was the answer all right enough, and it seemed to him 
that it would be easier to match her up to her friends 
thantochangethem. He put thething to heras tactfully 
as an elephant steps on an ant hill—and right then and 
there her whole world blew up. Tom was disappointed 
in her, and life wasn’t worth living. 

‘That’s where I came in. A friend brought her to me 
and I diagnosed her case in about five minutes. I gave 
first aid to that small-town trousseau, and I’ve made 
every frock the littke woman has had since—everything 
except tailored suits. Where a woman has to econo- 
mize I believe she can get better results in tailored suits 
by buying them ready-made, if she knows how to buy 
wisely.” 

The flow of eloquence was checked by a call to the 
workroom. When Madame Seraphine came back to 
her little private office she carried an armful of draperies. 

““Here are the three frocks I’m making for 
Tom’s wife this spring.” 

She took up the story as though there had 
not been any interruption. She had agreed 
to give certain information to me, and she 
meant to give it fully, conscientiously. That 











was her way. 
‘I can illustrate my methods just as well 

with this order as with any other. We had 
? only a hundred dollars to spend and the 
4 problem was to make the money go as far 

as it could toward meeting all requirements. 

Now Tom’s wife stays in town during the 

spring and early summer, goes away for the 
IN last two weeks of July and all of August, and 
4 is back here the first of September. Thinking = 
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e Smart Dresses for 


the proposition over I decided that, with herlast summer 
left-overs and her winter evening frocks spruced up a bit, 
the interlining taken out of her last autumn’s tailored 
suit, and some simple cotton morning frocks that she 
could make herself after I had cut them out for her, she 
could get along on three good-looking new frocks, pro- 
vided they were the right things. Here they are. You 
just look them over carefully, Miss Clara , and see if you 
don’t think they'll be life-savers. 





Could Get Along on Three ¢ 

“The first thing I undertook was a practical trotting 
frock for spring, cool summer days and early autumn. 
That’s this dark blue serge and black satin affair. The 
combination isn’t new—I know that—but it is always 
good, and I don’t know of anything else so all-around 
satisfactory for the purpose. 

Good-looking frock, isn’t it? Well, it’s more than 
that. The light-weight sat in blouse makes it cool enough 
for warm weather, and it’s lined only with coarse, strong 
net. The serge drapery of the skirt is graceful and along 
the newest lines but Conservative. It’s sure to be all 
right fora year to come, however fashions move, The 
serge strap heading the drapery and holding two big 
butterfly loops of satin isa smart touch, The satin tunic 
of the skirt front can be easily altered when we do finally 
tire of tunics, The rolling collar of fine French piqué is 
newer than frills and has a nice tailored air. Altogether 
it’sa particularly practical little frock; and, by-the-way, 
I’ve an extra half a yard of the serge, bought with a 
view to future alterations. I usually dothat, It pays. 


OU’D like to know just what the frock cost, I sup- 
pose, sol’ve made out an itemized bill for y ou; but 
I charged the serge and satin up at ordinary prices for 
vour benefit, though I put them into my actual bill to 





Mrs. Tom at the sale prices. Here is the itemized bill: 
214 Yards of serge at $1.50 a yard $ 3.75 
2 Yards of black satin at $2 a yard 4.00 
1g Dozencovered buttons. . . . . .. 2. 25 
44 Yard of French piqué . . . .. .. ws 50 
Findings . : ‘ 1.60 
Total for materix ais $10.10 
Making 15.00 
Total Cost $25.10 


“Of course I could hi ive wate ‘ates nals for a little 
less, but that would have meant cheap materials, and | 
don’t believe in chee ap materials of their kind. Better 
buy the best of a cheap kind if you really have to get 
down to bed rock. E verything in this frock is of exc sel- 
lent quality and twenty-five dollars and ten cents is 
cheap for it, though, as a matter of fact, Tom’s wife 
gets it for two dollars and fifty cents less. 
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‘Tonn’s Wife 


“*The next thing I figured on was a dressy afternoon 
frock that would be for summer-evening wear in going 
about townand wouldstand wearandtear, [settled upon 
this chiffon taffeta. It won’t get mussed and drabbed 
like thin stuffs, yet it will be cool and summery looking in 
that silvery blue. You sce the skirt has no trimming 
except silk-covered buttons, but it is draped and hiked 
up just a trifle in the back, with that ghost of a bustle-line 
that Premet launched last year and that has gathered 
force. The bodice pretends to be a 
little sleeveless coat with waistcoat and 
sleeves of embroidered batiste and 
loose tab coattail falling over the girdle 
in the back. The Roman-stripe girdle, 
youll notice, has a good deal of the 
silvery blue tone mixed in with its rose 
and purple and gold and green. The 
taffeta is good—thirty-six inches wide 
andtwodollarsa yard. The embroidery 
is only machine appenzell, but so fine 
that it is almost as effective as hand 
embroidery. A cheap piece would 
have quilled the whole frock. 

“But here is the bill, and it shows 
the cost of materials and my charge for 
making, which is the same as for the 
serge frock. It was no harder to make 
than the other. Why should I charge 
more for making it because it is silk? 


4 Yards of taffeta at$2 ayard . $ 8.00 
Yards of embroidered batiste 
“US. 50 a yard B ae fs 
4 Yards of ribbon at $1 ay ard . 1.50 
Plein batiste, 14 yard. Pa -50 
Pearl buttons’. .. .. .. Bhs 
Covered buttons .... .. -10 
Findings ? 1.50 
Total for materi tls , $16.10 
Making. 15.00 
Total Cost $31.10 
= OW we come to the cotton crépe 
that started this story. The 


shops are full of cotton crépes as sheer 
as this, but I think you couldn’t find 
another as attractive as this creamy 
pink one with the fancy purple sprig 
design, unless you were willing to pay 
more than a dollar and fifty cents a 
yard. I paid this. Plenty of the two 
dollars and fifty cents a yard pieces 
are not nearly so lovely. I snapped up 
a dress pattern of the material when 
it was first unwrapped in January. 

“T wanted a cheap but effective 
trimming, so I took a hint from a 
Buzenet model and matched the pink 
in taffeta for ruches anda girdle. The 
overfold and bow on the girdle and the 
bead ornaments that hold the ends of 
the ruches echo the purple of the sprig, 
and there’sa duck of a frock for twenty-nine dollars and 
sixty-three cents, as follows: 


4 Yards of crépe at $1.50 a yard . $ 6.00 
Silk for slip . 3.50 
11% Yards of ti ffeta at $1. 50a yard. 2.29 
Beads. . 50 
178 Yards of lace at 50 cents a Vv ard Py 4 
4 Yard of net .25 
ly Yard of purple ti iffe ta Lat $1. 50a yz urd : .38 
Findings .. ial et CS are — 1.00 
Total for materials $14.63 


Making. . es ; . _15.00 
Potal Cost $29.63 





‘Keeping expensive applied trimming and details that 
mean labor and time off a frock is half the battle when 
one is trying to get a maximum effect for a minimum 
price. Fussy, cheap trimming puts a frock into the 
ready-made class at once, and elegant simplicity usually 
comes high. It’s quite a trick to avoid both pitfalls. 

““There you have three frocks of excellent material, 
altogether in the mode, practical, well made, and includ- 
ing the forty-five dollars for making, they cost Mrs. Tom 
eighty-five dollars and eighty-three cents. I could make 
three pretty frocks for less, but I’m not saying they 
would be in the same class with these. 

“When you figure on my fixed expenses, rent, help, 
etc., you'll see that my percentage of profit isn’t very big. 
I'll never get rich quick, but I havea dressmaker’s dis- 
count on materials to add to my price for making and I 
have all the work I can doall the year round. 

““T’m_ satisfied. So’s Tom’s wife. She'll be better 
dressed than most of the women in her set—and that’s 
because she and I are human beings.” 


S A BELL rang Madame Seraphine looked through 
the glass panel of her sanctum’s door, and her 
Ardmore homeliness of manner and speech changed to 
professional suavity with a strong Parisian flavor. A 
pat to her hair, a touch to her blouse, a wriggle of her 

skirt, a smoothing of her face, and the thing was done. 
‘Miss T. for her fitting,’’ she murmured. ‘Stage. 
Some day I'll tell you about her. Not so bad as her 
make-up, but she will talk what she thinks is 








French. You have to jolly them along, even 
| though you maybe proud of having been born 
, fs picmas awe ; obs ; n Missouri. 
» oe ATT ERNS (including Guide-Chart) for ! Miss url ‘ ° 

Vai os the designs shown onthis page can be sup She then swept into the outer room with 

A i R ; ] plied in five sizes: 34 to42 inches bust meas smiling greeting, and I left Madame Sera- 

ee on a ¢ ure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free phine indulgently swapping French phrases 
YH The amount of material required for th with Miss T. 
i wie? reed si Aig. s : 

ae ESE various Sizes is printed on the pattern envel Sarah Phinney wasalwaysa very “human” 

‘ d opes. Order from your nearest dealer in bei ring. . 

Fi | Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, _ — 
giving number of pattern and bust measure,and NOTE—"* Miss Clara’? will be glad to put before *” Madame 
ine losing the price lo the Pattern Department, Seraphine”’ any problem with regard to clothes and their 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence making that any reader of this page in THE JouRNAL may 

pea bed Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. wish to ask her, Simply address Madame Setaphine’s 

SS Bas . Department, THE LaDIiEs’ Home JOURNAL, Independence 

. 2 Square, Philadelphia, stating the problem briefly and inclos- 


ing a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 
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FAMOUS ACTRESSES AS FASHION EDITORS 
She Darrymore Blouse 


Selected by- 
(\thel Barrymore 


\ ISS BARRYMORBP’S good taste in clothes is well 
{ known to her admiring public, so it is exceedingly 
ratifying to present her choice of the separate blouse 
or this season in these charming illustrations. Prac- 
‘icability, as well as beauty and good style, is dom- 
inant in these waists, and their adaptability to the new 
naterials and the needs of the average woman is most 
\ipparent. 

What could be simpler and more desirable for general 
year than the smart raglan blouse (No. 8298), with 
and-scalloped edges? Washable shirtings in cotton 
ind silk are perhaps preferable materials. 


Le 


va 





TATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied in five sizes: 34 to 42 inc hes bust measure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. _ 
ses is prinied onthe pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and 


of material required for the various si 























UST now fashion dictates that the separate waist, 

along with the dress waist, must blouse all the way 
around the figure, showing as much fullness under the 
arms as inthe front and back—truly a method which adds 
to the youthfulness of the figure and simplifies fitting 
problems. 

In Nos.8302and 8304, two dainty semi-informal blouses, 
this and the other good points of waist styles are applied. 
These also portray the prevailing mode of the vest effect 
and reassure one regarding the continued popularity of the 
kimono or peasant-sleeve shaping. 





& 300 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


HAT type of blouse having a guimpe and an over- 
waist is always popular, undoubtedly because these 

are economical as well as picturesque features. In 
No. 8300, of which there are two illustrations shown 
here, these features are most obvious and must surely 
make an appeal to women of limited time and means. 
This being a season of combinations of colors and 
materials makes either possibility of this pattern a par- 
ticularly good choice, especially where one must resort 
to making over or desires to conserve one’s expenditures 
for this season’s clothes. The pattern is very simply 
constructed and provides for long and short sleeves. 


The amount 


bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


(Poge 33) 
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NUMBER 1. This is the Background for Your Picture and is Exactly the Size That Your Picture Will be When it is Finished. The Other Three Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Only 


ITH sharp scissors cut carefully around the outside of all the colored edges and black lines 
of each part. Then put the parts together according to the directions under each picture. 
Try fitting the parts together before pasting to see if all is correct. 

You can make a pretty picture for your room by putting a glass over your picture and framing 
it with a narrow strip of passe partout. You can also make a relief picture by taking two pieces 
of wood the length of your picture, one three-eighths by three-quarters of an inch and the other 
one-half by seven-eighths of an inch. Use the three-quarter-inch strip as the base and fasten 
the other piece to it, with the half-inch edge resting on the base and making the back edges even. 
Paste Number 1 upright on back edge with picture toward you so that the yellow line will come 
along the top edge. Paste Number 2 on top block a quarter of an inch in front of Number 1, 
bending on yellow lines and using the white paper margin to paste on. Paste Number 3 on 
face of top block with red line at base. Number 4 is placed on face of lower block with the black 
edge along the bottom of the wooden strip. 









HIS might be called “A Cut-Out Trip to Niagara Falls,” which would bé a novel kind of a 

journey to this celebrated place, in the form of a relief picture that all the girls and the boys 
can make and enjoy. It is called a relief picture because the parts are cut out and put together, 
one over the other, giving the same effect as the scenery in a theater. You cannot tell how 
beautiful it looks until you follow the directions carefully. 

When we wish to enjoy and fully understand very large things that our minds cannot grasp 
all at once we must take them in small parts first, and then when we become familiar with each 
part and put all the parts together we are able to comprehend their beauty and size with a fair 
degree of intelligence. For this reason study each part carefully and then fit all together into 
one complete picture, and you will get a very good idea of one of the mighty wonders of the 
world. 

If you ever go to Niagara and stand on the spot from which the view in our picture is taken 
you will look at the real scene pretty much in the same way you are now doing with this page. 
First you will see rocks and then the white curtain of spray with its beautiful rainbow. When 
you look up you see the American Falls and across the water is Goat 
Island. Next are the Terrapin Rocks and high narrow falls, and beyond 
them is the Canadian side of the river, with the great Horseshoe Falls, 
the finest part of all. 


NUMBER 2. Put a Very Narrow Strip of Paste Along the Back of the Yellow Line Only at the Bottom, and Then Lay it on Top of the Yellow Line on Number 1 
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IAGARA FALLS are part of the Niagara River in New York State, between Lake Erie and 

Lake Ontario, and a very wonderful thing about this great waterfall is that it is constantly 
wearing away the hard black cliffs over which it flows. Slowly, inch by inch, for thousands of 
years this has been going on, until now the falls are about twenty miles farther up the river than 
they were when they began. Wise men who know all about rocks and rivers say that the falls 
are about seventy-eight hundred years old—and the Horseshoe Falls cut back the rocks more 
than four hundred feet in one hundred years. 
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NUMBER 3. When You Have Put Your Paste on the Back of This Red Strip Fit it Exactly Over the Red Strip on Number 1 and in Front of Number 2 


NUMBER 4. This is the Foreground, and the Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly on the Black Line of Number 1, in Front of Number 2 and Number 3 
(Page 34) 


| WISH all the children would let me know how they like this series of cut-out pictures. Tell me which you like best—paper-doll cut-outs 
or those like the Circus and the Kiddies’ Koasting Karnival cut-outs, that you can do stunts with after they are cut out; or if there is 
any other kind of a cut-out you would like me to print in THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL tel] me about it and perhaps we can have it in the 
magazine, too. Now please do not forget to write to me, because we want to give our boys and girls just the kind of cut-outs they will get 
the most fun out of. When you write be sure to address your letter to C. Durand Chapman, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 
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“T CAN get a better plow than that,” said 
Tommy Kirby to himself, as he watched 
Willie Duncan at work. So off he ran, never 
thinking what confusion a live plow might make. 
Would you prefer to cut out, color and paste 
together an outline steamboat, or a dear little 
Mrs. Field Mouse, with her two cute babies 
and a wee trunk which will hold all their clothes 
when you have pasted it together? Flossie has 
both, and you will have as much fun with them 
as she has, so be sure to send a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for the return of one. They 
are free to every child. Also, if not already a 
member, ask for Flossie’s club pin and certificate 
of membership. 

One of the dearest little branch clubs we have 
is allin one family. The mother, father, grandma 
and auntie all belong with the two tiny boys 
and the baby girl. On the wall in their dining- 
room they have a page with all their names on 
it, and a star is pasted under the name of each 
who wins it for kindness or good behavior. 
They are all eager for “‘tars,’’ as the tiniest boy 
calls them, and he is trying not to cry when he 
is tired so he will earn more. 

We have many big boy and girl members, too, 
and a school club of fifty has just formed! 

I am sure you can all write good stories this 
month. Thirty prizes of one dollar each will be 
divided among the thirty boys and girls who 
write the best stories, either about these pictures 
or original stories, or who send the prettiest 
scrapbooks. 
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Tommy Kirby Causes Confusion When He Tries to Plow: By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners for February 
Stories 


LOUISE LOVELL (age 17 years), New York 
ADA CROWLEY, Canada 
ESTHER SWAYZE (age 16 years), New York 
VIVIAN MOREHOUSE, Connecticut 
Lois LANDERS (age 14 years), Massachusetts 
FERN COBLE, Idaho 
Myra ERBAUGH (age 12 years), Ohio 
EpDITH WRIGHT, South Carolina 
MOLLY W. REDMOND (age 111% years), Ireland 
HELEN RADER (age 11 years), Ohio 
ALFRED REEB (age 11 years), New Jersey 
Este CoFFEY (age 13 years), Idaho 
RUTH PARKER (age 10 years), Texas 
LLoyp EHLERS, Canada 
Lois THompson, Iowa 


Scrapbooks 


MILDRED ANDREWS (age 12 years), Colorado 
THELMA QUESENBERRY (age 12 years), 
West Virginia 
LOUISE BRAGG (age 10 years), West Virginia 
BERTHA MCILHENNY, Pennsylvania 


ARGYLL ELMER MILLER (age 7 years), Oklahoma 


JouN G. B. BRANSON, Pennsylvania 
DorotTHyY COWELL (age 7 years), California 
ETHEL JACKMAN (age 7 years), Ohio 
KATHRYN AUKERMAN, Pennsylvania 
MILDRED KLINE (age 6 years), Virginia 
WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, Missouri 
JOHN WESLEY MAYHEW WHITING (age 4 years), 
Massachusetts 
FLOSSIE FISHER CHAPTER NO. 128, Colorado 
MELBA LINNELL, Connecticut 
WINNIFRED H. WADSWORTH, Illinois 


The Roll of Honor for February 
Stories 


VicTOR ARNOLD (age 16 years), Texas 
CLARENCE Buck (age 15 years), Wisconsin 
MARTHA BostTap (age 15 years), South Dakota 
CONSUELO PrRoupFit, Georgia 
HoMER H. BoeETLer (age 15 years), Illinois 
LucILE Morris (age 13 years), Ohio 
ROBERT HAMILTON, JR. (age 7 years), Texas 
CHARLES B. ROGERS, Massachusetts 
FLORENCE and MARGARET CARNAHAN, Kansas 
MARIAN Hynes, New York 


Scrapbooks 


HELEN Bouch (age 11 years), Illinois 
INEZ RADER (age 6 years), Ohio 

AILA HAWLEY, California 

SHIRLEY CHENEY, California 
RutH F. CHASE, Colorado 

EpitH Grey, Pennsylvania 

RvuTH MITZEL and CATHERINE MCCarTNEY, Ohio 

HUBERT J. Foote, New York 
P. ROSENBERG, New York 
ADA SEALE RIDDLE, Texas 


Be sure to inclose with your book or story 
a stamped, addressed envelope, and send not 
later than May 15. 


Address Miss HELENE Nyce 


In CarE OF THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 

































Kyanize? 


Will you re-finish 
a chair if we 
give you the 








































You haven’t any idea how easy it 
is to ‘do over’’ things with Kyanize. 
It makes furniture, floors and wood- 
work look like new, and gives them a 
beautiful, tough, lasting finish, which 


hard knocks won’t crack. 


Kyanize flows easily, dries quickly, 
doesn’t showbrush marksandnevergets 
sticky. Itwon’t scratch white, peel or 
chip. You can easily keep it clean and 
sanitary with warm water. Seven pop- 
ular colors, clear, and white enamel. 

We want to send you some Kyanize 
to try, at our expense. Fill in the 
coupon below, mail it to us with 10c 
for a suitable brush to apply the 
Kyanize, and we will send you a full 
15¢c can (any color), enough to do a 
chair or border in a_ small room, 


absolutely free. 


Note ¢his:—If you are not immensely 
pleased with the result, when you have 
done one chair, write us and we will 
immediately return the 10 cents paid for 
the brush. Here is the coupon—send it 
in today. Same offer applies to Canada. 



























For Floors 
and all 
Wood- 


Check 
the color 





Oak, Cherry, Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Rose- 
wood, Colonial Green, 
and White Enamel. 


Ps = _ BOSTON VARNISH CO, 
Winthrop Wise, 22 Everett Sta., Boston, Mass. 

sist on Please send me, free, in accordance 
varnish a with your offer, a full quarter-pint can 
called 2 of Kyanize. I enclose 10c. 





- 





Name _ 
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By Alice Long: With Drawings by Jessie Gillespie 


H 


the touring car holds sway! 


While it has seemed as though the extreme popularity which 
draperies have held must force them out of place by now, yet there 
is no diminution of their vogue. Many of the new dresses show 
tunics and frills, yet a large number of the new models are gracefully 


draped ones. 


In No. 8323 a charming type is illustrated. Here the front section 
of the two-piece skirt is laid into two soft burnoose draperies, and in 
the back of the skirt a short loose burnoose is added, somewhat in 
bustle effect, giving the new silhouette. The blouse with which this 
is worn is also novel in construction, as the two fronts are extended 
into girdle ends which tie in the back. The yoke and the sleeves 


are cut in one, and a soft rolling collar and 
a small surplice vest are used to advantage. 

The pattern for the dress (No. 8323) is cut 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and size 36 requires five yards and seven- 
eighths of 36-inch material, with half a 
yard of 36-inch satin for the collar and cufis, 
and five-eighths of a yard of 16-inch lace for 
the vest. 

The threatened return of the bustle has 
naturally had considerable influence upon 
the outline of the new skirts, and has much 
to do with drawing the fullness of the skirt 
from the front to the back. A good example 
of this tendency is illustrated in No. 8326, 
for the skirt of this dress is quite simple in 
front, only being broken by a couple of soft 
plaits to fit the skirt at the hips; but in the 
back a decided effect of elaboration is given 
by two folds of crosswise drapery which puff 
the skirt out into the popular bustle outline. 
Beneath this drapery the deep inverted plait 
makes walking comfortable and yet main- 
tains the close appearance at the foot. 

The blouse of this dress is of the simplest 
cut, being in the loose drop-shoulder effect, 
with sleeves of the bishop order set in. The 
blouse is gathered at the neck edge both 
front and back, and a collar something on 
the Byronian order stands up and flares well 
away from the neck. The soft, draped girdle 
serves to bring the lines of the waist and 
skirt into harmony. 

The pattern (No. 8326) for the dress is cut 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
size 36 requiring five yards and seven-eighths 
of 36-inch material, and half a yard of 15- 
inch contrasting goods for the collar. 


NE of the most distinctive features of 

the spring fashions is the Japanese col- 
lar, which is often used with another collar 
or frill closer to the neck, as in No. 8324. In 
this case a blouse of simple kimono cut opens 
in a deep U outline overja kimono underblouse 
of figured net. A Japanese collar stands up, 


well out on the shoulders where it is stiffly 


OW wonderful these first really warm days are on the Avenue, 
when the underlying touch of wintry coolness has entirely 
disappeared and the warm sunshine is reflected from warmer 

pavements, and limousines and landaulets are stored away while 








“THE varied interests of our readers often pre- 


vent our giving the subject of clothes the space 


we should like. There is, however, a service which 
supplements these pages in The Journal, with 


complete fashion and pattern news, which may 
always be found in the monthly magazine, “The 


Criterion of Fashion,’ distributed by all dealers 
selling Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 


Upon request we will be glad to send you the 
name of the nearest store where you can procure 
acopy. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care 


of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 














wired to keep it in place, and falls below the bust, where, after 
passing through slits in the waist, it is finished with deep tassels of 
Inside of this Japanese collar, on the underblouse, is a 
Medici collar of écru embroidered batiste, and this, too, is wired a 
trifle at the back. 

The skirt with which this blouse is worn is of the newest type, 
having a foundation cut in two sections, loosely plaited in at the 
waist-line, making fitting a decidedly easy task, and over which is 
worn a puffy pannier which extends on one side into a long point, 
finished with a tassel which adds to the effect. 

The blouse pattern (No. 8324) is cut in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure, and the skirt pattern (No. 8325) is in five sizes: 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. Size 36 blouse and 24 skirt requires five 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch silk, with one yard and a half 
of 18-inch contrasting material for the collar and sleeve draperies, 
and two yards and a quarter of 36-inch net for the underblouse. 


The pannier effect, which the 
gown just described illustrates, is 
becoming more popular daily, 
having really taken public fancy 
this time. Single and double pan- 
niers are shown on a great many 
gowns, and in some instances an 
overskirt is arranged in a loose 
tunic effect in the front and 
bloused under in pannier effect at 
the side, or in single or double 
bustle arrangement in the back. 
Some models have two or three 
tunics arranged one above the 
other, and these are held out in the 
back by loose puffs set underneath. 


B hey other day I motored down 
to an exclusive Long Island 
club, andI must tell youabout one 
of the clever topcoats worn by the wife of one 
of the club members. It was an interesting 
tan homespun, with an occasional glimpse of 
hunter’s green and touches of dull rose. The 
collar and cuffs were of green suéde, and the 
large buttons were of the suéde with rims of 
tortoise shell. Cut on the loose Balmacaan 
lines the coat flared sharply away from the 
figure and fell in loose ripples both in front 
and back, while the loose sleeves set in raglan 
armscyes were roomy and comfortable look- 
ing. Nothing that I have seen this spring 
has been more typical of the season’s styles 
in coats than this one was. With its simple 
mannish lines and its decided flare at the 
knees it represented a popular silhouette. 

The skirt with which this was worn was a 
very simple three-piece affair, buttoning all 
the way down the front. 

I have a pattern of the coat (No. 8320) 
cut in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure, size 36 requiring three yards and five- 
eighths of 42-inch material. The skirt 
pattern (No. 8327) is cut in five sizes: 22 to 
30 inches waist measure, and size 24 re- 
quires two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch 
material. 
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Model 340—The charm 
of this black satin colo- 
nial lies in. its 
daintiness and 
refinement 

of line. 


Model 349 —This model 
forsakes colonial finish 
for the smart low cut 
instep and flat 

bow. 




















ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

designs shown on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Be sure to 
take measurements carefully. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust meas- 
ure for the dresses, waist and coat, waist and hip 
measures for the skirts, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 






















































If you only knew 
what she knows! 


Thousands of women everywhere 
know it — know the secret of return- 
ing fresh and happy after a long, hot 
afternoon of shopping. 


You will know it the minute you slip 
your foot in any Red Cross model. 
You will realize that you have at last 
found a shoe in which you can walk 
or stand for hours. 


Yet note that you make no sacrifice of style 
to gain this comfort. Note the chic lines, 
the exquisite refinement in details of finish 
of the stylish models shown here. 


Tanned by a special process that retains all 
the natural flexibility of the leather, this 
shoe bends with your foot like a perfect- 
fitting glove bends with your hand. Thus 
in even the snuggest-fitting models you feel 
none of that burning and binding which 
stiff-sole shoes have caused you. 
The new Red Cross models in all fashion- 
able leathers and materials are on display 
at the Red Cross store in your town. Go 
find yours—begin today to enjoy the Red 
Cross combination of Style and Comfort. 


Prices: $3.50 to $5.00 
Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


This book tells what will be worn in shoes this season, 
shows the correct models for every occasion, and con- 


tains some interesting letters from famous women. 


Write for your copy today. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Company 
501-539 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ed(Toss 


“Bends with 
your foot” 


Tvade Mark 





MAIL ORDERS 
If there is no Red Cross dealer 
in your town, write for Style 





Book and we will give youthe cos for 
name of a nearby dealer, or tell this 
youhowtoorderdirect. Wehave ‘”@d@emark 
fitted 50,000 women by mail ° ¢“¢ 8 
and guarantee to fit your foot. 





Model 326 — ve 
Very dainty and petite is 
this colonial dress 

pump of patent. 
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Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





























COOL, comfortably fitting, 
easy-to-slip-on dress is an 
ideal summer possession and 
something that every woman 
should have. Such a garment 
is not only desirable, but also 
necessary for the busy home 
woman, and it can be had for 
little money and effort if she 
chooses a practical model and is 
wise in her selection of material. 
By “‘practical”’ is meant a gar- 
ment having few pattern pieces, 
easily put together and simple of 
line, so that it can be laundered 
with little trouble. A wise choice 
of material embraces the appear- 
ance, weight and color of the 
fabric, together with a considera- 
tion of its width and cost. 
Japanese crépe, cotton poplin 
and the seersucker weaves are 
excellent, but do not infringe on 
the popularity of the standard 
materials. Pretty effects are ob- 
tained by combining a plain color 
with a stripe or acheck. A clever 
scheme is to purchase extra ma- 
terial of two dress lengths and use 
one as trimming for the other. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for designs 

Nos. 8310 and 8314 can be supplied in seven 
sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure; No. 8308 in 
eight sizes: 34 to 48 inches, and No. 8312 in nine 
sizes: 34 to 50 inches, at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. 

The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of 
the pattern desired, and the bust measure, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

In ordering patterns be very careful that you have 
taken the measurements accurately. 








HERE are two excellent rea- 

sons why the dresses illustrated 
on this page will launder easily and 
nicely, but the chief one is that they 
can all be finished in coat fashion, 
open all the way down the front. If 
visible buttons are not desired to 
keep the dress closed you can use 
the convenient snap fasteners under 
the lapped edge. 

Every one must surely know how 
easy the kimono-sleeved blouse is 
to iron, and this is equally true of 
the large-armhole type that is 
sewed in without fullness. 

No. 8308 has a blouse with these 
set-in sleeves, which can be made 
in two lengths, and a skirt cut in 
five gores. There are four gores 
in the skirt of No. 8312, the set-in 
sleeves of which are finished in shirt 
fashion. The pattern, however, 
provides for shorter sleeves and a 
slightly low neck, as well as the 
standing collar illustrated here. 
Nos. 8314 and 8310 have the 
kimono-sleeved blouses in elbow 
length only. The skirt of the 
former is in five gores and of the 
latter in four gores. 

























always ready, 

right in the 
front of your mind 
when the question 
arises of renewing, 
refreshing or refin- 
ishing anything 
about your home— 


P| AP A-LA G 


—the name 


Green Can 


—the package 


Glidden 


—the maker 


But be sure it’s Jap-a-lac 
you get when you ask 
for it. Three things to 
remember —Jap-a-lac, 
Green Can, Glidden. 
The name, the pack- 
age, the maker. 































































































““Isn’t it wunnerful how 
Daddy an’ Mamma an’ 
Jap-a-lac made our old 
nursery nice an’ new!”’ 


JAP-A-LAC for every use; 
transparent in nine colors; 
ten enamel colors, and Gold 
and Aluminum for producing 
a true gold leaf or aluminum 
effect. 


You will find Jap-a-lac at 
quality stores, where every- 
thing ison a parwith Jap-a-lac. 
But be sure to remember this 
when vou buy of your dealer— 


Jap-a-lac 
Green Can Glidden 


The booklet giving full in- 
structions, the color card 
showing all colors, are yours 
on request. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 
10511 Madison Avenue, N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories: Cleveland Toronto 
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Some New Fashions That Paris Promises for the Summer 


HE new fashions for summer have 
brought in many new lines that 
make their appearances so natur- 
ally and without blare of trumpets that 
we find ourselves liking and wearing 
them before we have had time to realize 
how radically different they actually are 
from our notion of fashion. 
Any one who considers fashions from 
a serious standpoint must acknowledge 
without question that each of the new 
points in fashions are based on com- 
monsense and comfort. The East and 
the Orient have undoubtedly had strong 
influence on the artist designers for some 
time past, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that most of the definite changes which 
have been introduced into the fashions 
have sprung from commonsense ideas 
representative of the Eastern fashions, 
and not from any mistaken exotic inter- 
pretation appealing only to the creative 
imagination. The real merit of the 
fashions from the East lies in two funda- 
mental points: their wonderful flowing 
quality of color and their undoubted 
comfort and freedom. In the East the 
clothes worn do not change in fashion 
with every wane of the seasons, but cer- 
tain definite ideas of suitable clothes for 
women have been decided upon to which 
they tenaciously cling. Let us hope that 
this influence may also make its impres- 
sion in the Western world, and that we 
will reach a point of comfort and beauty 


in clothes which will make unnecessary a semi-annual upheaval in 
adapting ourselves to new and untried ideas in clothes. 

The color of the East has dominated our fashions for the last two 
seasons, and this season Paris has found some clever new points in 
the freedom and solid comfort of the Eastern clothes which have 
been added to the new fashions. Tailored suits, gowns, blouses, in 
fact clothes for every purpose, have revealed this new influence in 
looseness of cut and in a grace undeniably Eastern in origin. 


NE-PIECE dresses especially show a strong Eastern influence 

in the flowing lines and loose cut. Backs are unfitted and fall 
freely away from the figure without any suggestion of waist-line; in 
fact Paris says there shall be no small division and 
that the waist-line must be obliterated in the new 
fashions. She considers the grace of line from the 
shoulder to the edge of the garment only, and the 
body is treated asa unit. The sleeves area part of 


the drapery of the bodice. 


Draperies are used, but they are long, swaying and 
classical in line. One can trace directly to the boudoir 
of the Turkish woman even the little, short-waisted, 
jaunty coat from underneath of which hangs a loose, 


unbelted gown. 


I can think of but one definite garment to which the 
American woman sensibly clings which is a distinctive 
and individual fashion, and that is the practical wash- 
able shirtwaist which she wears with the coat-and- 
skirt suit. In her insistence upon retaining this one 
article of dress she has created a National fashion 
which suits her, but even into this have crept the 
influence and comfort of the East. The collar has 
been cut away, and in place of the stiff, confining 
throat band the waist is now worn with a loose, turn- 


over collar revealing the uncovered neck. 


Again the influence of the Orient is felt in the 
revival of the colored summer blouses to wear with 
contrasting colored coat-and-skirt suits. All shades of copper, raisin 
and yellow in linen, batiste and light-weight silks, such as pongee 
and rajah, will be used for the shirtwaists to wear with the tailored 
suits in white or in color. It is by such means that the beauty of 
color is introduced into many of our summer clothes. 


in the new 
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New-Fashioned Middy 





\ E FIND the long, full coat worn 
by the Eastern men a dominating 


change in style of sleeves has more in- 
fluence on fashions as a whole than a 
change in any other portion of our 
clothes. This is especially noticeable 


The only other point that may be said 
to balance it in importance is the 
straight, waistless line of all clothes in 
general. In pattern No. 8364 a girdle 
yoke is used to accentuate the straight, 
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8367 
Lingerie Gowns are Made of Sheer Materials 


waistless side lines. Sleeves are mostly 
made full length, but in many of the 
short bolero coats the sleeves are a com- 
fortable three-quarter length. I say 
“comfortable”? advisedly, because coat 
sleeves of elbow length are rarely com- 
fortable. They have a tendency to ride 
up above the elbows and break the line of 
the coat between the shoulders, and to 
spoil a good, flat-fitting back. Three- 
quarter-length sleeves have more weight, 
and help in the fit of many light-weight 
short coats. 

Raglan, leg-o’-mutton and_ bishop 
sleeves are only a few of the old sleeves 
retouched into newer fashions for the 
summer. There is just enough of a new 
twist to make the old sleeves appear new. 
The raglan sleeves, for instance, are 
often cut in one with the back portion 
of a coat ora blouse, or there is an exten- 
sion across the upper part of the back 
forming a yoke. The bishop sleeves, in- 
stead of being put into the normal arm- 
scyes, are attached with their old-time 
fullness to semi-kimono armholes. The 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves are cut with under- 
arm fullness, reaching quite to the waist- 
line. These portions of the sleeves take 
the place of the under-arm bodice sec- 
tion, in this way allowing the material 
to be hung straight over the shoulder 
down the front and back, giving direct, 
simple lines. 


N THE new coats we notice that they are loosely fitted in order to 

be worn over the loose-hanging, one-piece gowns. Do not think 
that they are clumsy inappearance. On thecontrary they are really 
jaunty and very youthful in line, being quite short in front and longer 
in back, in many cases reaching below the waist-line, as in the little 
coat in the center of the page. The dressier coats in silk, moiré or 
velours de laine are knee-length, with a rippled skirt portion. 

I hesitate to use the expression “‘middy”’ blouse, as it gives in a 


certain way a misleading impression, yet there is a resemblance in 





many of the unfitted, new separate blouses and in the blouses of one- 
piece gowns. It is possible that the fashioner, by some curious twist, 
had some direct idea in mind connected with these unfitted sailor 
blouses. The new-fashioned interpretation is cer- 
tainly far prettier and more graceful than the original 
model of the middy blouse, as you can see by looking 
at No. 8363. The only real resemblance is in the 
straight, unwaisted under-arm line, and in the manner 
in which it overhangs the skirt. 


INGERIE gowns for the coming summer are made 
of sheer materials combined to give the appear- 
ance of trimming without actually using elaborate 
embroideries or laces. For instance, sheer handker- 
chief linen is combined with a pretty wash net, batiste 
in an écru tone is used with white linen, or a fine 
old-fashioned sprig muslin is made up with a plain 
handkerchief linen as in the dainty dress above, pat- 
tern No. 8367. Here machine hemstitching is used 
at the upper edge of the hem and picot edging on 
the ruffles. 
in materials and shades that the new ideas in lingerie 
gowns are shown. ‘The elaborately embroidered and 
lace-trimmed lingerie gowns are, happily for good 


It is more by these subtle combinations 


taste and economy, not so prominent as they were. 


Jaunty and Youthful 


Sleeves made entirely of net are used in many of the 
linen and the lawn summer gowns; nets in white or 
in a color toning with the pattern of the material, as in Nos. 8365- 
8366. Of course it is necessary to use a double thickness of net or 
a foundation of chiffon or lawn as a lining. 

You will notice that colors are introduced into many of the new 
cotton summer clothes by use of plain-colored hems and gathered 


picot-edged ruffles of tulle and batiste. 


URN-OVER 


colored batiste or a very light-weight 
lawn. There is nothing prettier nor 


of black and white check trimmed 
with bound buttonholes and acorn- 
shaped buttons in taffeta. 
tons give a pretty, tasseled appearance 
and are attached to the front of the 
bodice, to the cuffs and to the sides 
loose tailor tacks 
made of heavy embroidery twist. 


collars 
neck of the summer wash dresses. 
The necks are cut V in the front and 


straight, square line in the front with 
a low, round curve in back over the 
shoulder, as in waist pattern No. 8365, 
and with narrow front collars or with 
a binding, and the back of the bodice 
It is an unvarying fact that the with a large square collar reaching 
from shoulder to shoulder and not more 
than three inches in depth. 
collar even differs in color and material 
from the deep section of the collar in 
models of this season. back of the bodice: forinstance, in the 
combination of lawn and net, or of 
taffeta and embroidered muslin, or of 
one of the new cobwebby laces com- 
bined with plain net. All of these add 
dainty touches to the summer gown. 


Checked and polka-dotted lawn and 
piqué in navy blue and white and in 
note in the new Paris fashions. This gray are combined with plain, straw- 
garment probably has had more to do 
with the distinct change in the outline 
of fashions than any other source. It more practical than a one-piece gown 
has brought about the fullness and 
width of our garments between the hip 
and the knee-line, and has given to the 
new clothes a wide, graceful fullness. 
From this also has come the natural 
sloping shoulder-line and full leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves asa balance totheskirt, of the skirt with 
keeping the upper portion of the body in 
proportion to the lower. These sleeves 
are loose, graceful things in the new soft 
materials which in many cases differ 
from the bodice of the gown, matching 
the skirt in color and material. It is round at the back, anda newer cut isa 
due to the size and fullness of these 
sleeves that the short, sleeveless coats 
have come into fashion again as practi- 
cal adjuncts to be worn over the one 
piece gowns made with these sleeves. 


The but- 


finish the 


The front 
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Waistless Girdle Yoke 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the blouse and dress designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. The dress and 
blouse patterns come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust-measure, except No. 8365, which comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 
pattern No. 8366 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust or waist measure, and 


inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Williams 


Talc Powder - 





Williams’ Talc ‘ 
Powder is pre- ii . 
pared by the 
makers of Williams’ ~ 
famous Shaving Soaps at 
once inspires your confi- 
dence and is a guarantee of 
its purity and superiority. 
It has been one of the most 
popular Talc Powders for 
many years and has con- 
stantly grown in favor with 
discriminating people. 

Four odors: Violet, Car- 
nation, Rose, Karsi (Ori- 
ental perfume). 


The Modern Woman 


finds it a necessity to have 
with her a little Talc Pow- 
der and a handy pocket 
mirror, at all times. We 
have a dainty Vanity Box 
for carrying Williams’ 
Talc Powder, heavily sil- 
ver plated and fitted with 
concentrating mirror and 
powder puff. It is a real 
little gem, an article that 
you would willingly pay a 
good price for at your 
jeweler’s. 


This Vanity Box 


we shall be glad to mail to anyone 
who will send us the name of their 
druggist and seven 2c. stamps 
(14c.), or the Vanity Box and a 
trial sample can of Williams’ 
Talc Powder (either odor) for 
eight 2c. stamps (16c.). 
Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
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| Selected by the Fashion Editors: 


HE amount of money = 

that a girl should spend or. 
for her graduation dress is -_ 
always an absorbing topic a 
at this season of the year, 
except, of course, where the 
rule allows of only a regu- 
lation style. Where indi- 
vidual choice prevails 
opinions differ as to the 
actual amount, though it is 
generally conceded that 
every girl should have a 
pretty dress. 

Surely the charming 
frocks shown on this page 
ably prove that less than 
five dollars will adequately 
provide the requisites for 
an attractive dress. 


F COURSE a rather 
discriminating selec- 
tion of the available mate- 
rialsisthefirstconsideration 
after the pattern is chosen, 
but there really is a wider 
; range to pick from than one 
might at first imagine. 
Never have there been 
prettier novelty cottons as 
low in price, and then there 
are net and silk muslin, 
} lace and embroidery fiounc- 
ings, and inexpensive silks 
and chiffons. These dresses 
have skirts of comfortable 
width and a general appear- 
ance of fluffiness, yet each 
requires only a moderate 
amount of material. 
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E. Musselman 


TOUCHofsimplehand 

work, such as the ef- 
fective braiding with cot- 
ton soutache on net used to 
trim No. 8100, will greatly 
reduce the cost of a dress 
without robbing it of its 
charm. 

Hand embroidery could 
easily be substituted for 
the lace flouncing selected 
for No. 8303, and many 
appropriate designs can be 
suggested by the Editors. 
Net finished with a hem- 
stitched edge for the tunic 
and blouse ruffles combined 
with China silk would be 
very dainty for this dress. 


UFFLES of the dress 

material, as pictured, 
bring No. 8305 within the 
price limit without affecting 
its beauty, and No. 8307 
might have ruffles of net in 
place of the lace. There 
are many possibilities in 
No. 8301 that cannot be 
exploited here. 

Inquiries about these 
dresses, their cost, and the 
other things necessary fora 
graduation outfit will be 
answered if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is sent 
to the Fashion Editors, in 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Ps TTERNS for Nos. 8301 
and 8307 come in sizes 16, 
17 and 18 years; Nos. 8303 
and 8305 in sizes 14,16, 17 and 
18 ; and No. 8100 in sizes 34 to 
42 inches, at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. Trans- 
fer pattern (No. 14357) for the 
embroidery design can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents. Order 
from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or from the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Corsetry 


@ American Lady Corsets com- 
prise all that is correct in cor- 


setry. Designs are 


the last 


word. Materials and trimmings 
are rich and dainty. Workman- 
ship is flawless. Fitting is perfec- 


tion. 


@ American Lady Corsets 


are made in innumerable styles 
for all types of figures, slender, 


medium and _ stout. 
a model for 
ular figure. 


ce your 9? 
Secure it and you 


There is 
partic- 


obtain grace and ease, added 
to smart style. @ Another point, 
American Lady Corsets are war- 


ranted to wear and not 


to rust. Why not buy 
corsets, superior in 
style, in service and 
in satisfaction, espe- 
cially when you can 
secure all this at the 
popular prices, 


$190 
to 


$750 


When you ask for American Lady 
Corsets, insist upon getting 


them. 


The name “American 


Lady”, is on every pair. 
Look for it, when 


purchasing. 


CORSETS 


Model 602, as shown, one of the latest and 
most up-to-date styles, designed for slender and 


medium figures. 
long hip and back. 


Fashionable low bust, very 
Sufficiently boned to afford 


the much desired straight hip and back. Topat 
back is higher than in front, which feature takes 


care of the flesh thru the shoulders. 


Brocade, 


white and pink, 18-30, $3.50. @ Model 603,same 


design, batiste, white, 18-30, $3.50. 


@ Model 


273, same design, striped coutil, white, 18-30, 


$2.50. 


white, 18-30, $2.00. 


@ Model 227, same design, batiste, 


Send for complimentary catalog, in which 
are listed nearly 100 models. WriteMadame 


Sofro for further information. 


American Lady Corset Co. 


Home Offices, Detroit 


. 


New York——Chicago——San Francisco—— 



























Christmas I developed_a case 

of bad nerves. This was a 
great surprise to my family, who 
had always believed that Mother 
could stand anything. So I was 
ordered away from home for a 
change of climate. I never have believed very much in a change of 
climate—that is, in the habit of seeking warm places in winter and 
cold ones in summer. I think people soften themselves thus, and, 
too, they form the habit of roving, which I protest is not a good 
habit to form. It may be a fine thing to be at home when your hat 
is off, but believe me it is finer to have one place close beside a little 
open fireplace—or on a big back porch if it is summer—where you’d 
rather be than in the courts of Kings. But, as I said, I was ordered 
off, and so I exchanged the bare trees and snowy fields for orange 
groves and palm trees. 

It is a great change from a quiet home on the ragged edge of a 
village in Indiana to a huge hotel at a winter resort. There is food 
for thought in every place, but in some places there is more than in 
others, and certainly at these great pleasuring places one has a 
chance to wonder how life goes for people who have nothing in the 
world to do but to have a good time. 


[[cirstnas i dev after last 


URING My Winter Sojourn I had a little glimpse of some 

people who were doing “‘the real thing”’ so far as society goes. 
There was a flotilla in the harbor and there were “‘ officers” to dance 
with and millionaires’ yachts cruising about, and the doings of the 
ultra-fashionable at ultra-expensive places was the topic of the hour. 
It was apparently a world of pleasure, the business of everybody 
seeming to be to have a good time. 

It is not my purpose to descant upon the follies of women at these 
places, yet I did feel a little wistful regret over many of the things 
I saw women and girls do—and I asked my friends who know much 
more about the fashionable world than I do: “Are these really nice 
people?”’ And the answer was “ Yes.’”’ So then I kept still, not wish- 
ing ‘‘old fogy”’ to be applied tome. There are some terms applicable 
to me which I do not object to. Anybody who wishes to may call me 
a “country joke” and I shall never resent it, but I do not wish to be 
considered an old fogy, nor one who cannot adjust herself to the 
times. I do not wish to belong to the army of “soured” old folks 
who shake their grizzled heads and say: ‘‘ Young folks didn’t do so 
in my time.” 

However I did see enough last winter to make me wonder what 
women are coming to and when the reaction will come—and how. I 
did see enough to reconcile me to the fact of having known life at its 
simplest and hence at its best. I did see enough toreconcile me to the 
old-fashioned fun my daughters had when they were growing up, 
when a dance once in a fortnight was wild dissipation, and a party 
once a month was thought to be keeping the ball rolling. 

During my stay at the Southern resorts in my search for the 
“change” that was to quiet my nerves I thought a good deal 
about various forms of intoxication, including the hypnotic influ- 
ence of mingled lights and motion and color, and I came to the 
conclusion that people were drunk with excitement, and that they 
really did not sanely and calmly know what they wanted. 


HE Desire to Pull Up Stakes and leave home for a while, to 

meet for a general gathering of some sort, must be instinctive. 
One has only to turn the pages of one of Jane Austen’s novels to see 
how history repeats itself, and I remember the visits my grandmother 
used to make to the “‘Springs” in old Virginia, and the sojourns we 
made later at those little mountain resorts. But these were brief 
intervals in a quiet life, very different from the constant roving that 
many of our rich people do. I do not know how life seems to them. 
but somehow I have always had a sort of “hunch,” as the children 
say, that they do not have as much real enjoyment of life as we 
common folks have. 

I believe that in time perpetual beauty would pall upon me. If I 
lived in sight of lovely things year after year I think I should tire of 
them and wish for a barren field for a change, and a chance to make 
bricks without straw. It would be so monotonous always to have 
goods enough and to hire the things made. Some of the happiest 
moments of my life have been spent turning patterns around in an 
effort to economize material, some of the greatest triumphs the 
results of this twisting and turning. 

But let no one imagine from this that I am expert with the needle. 
Every one has his limitations, and one of mine is in sewing. To 
be sure, I can sew after a fashion, and for years I made every gar- 
ment my children and I wore; but, alas, I lived before my time, for 
in those days things were expected to “fit.” If I had today some of 
the clumsy garments that I used to get too long on the shoulders, 
too large around the waist and with a decided “‘cup” in the back 
they would be in the height of the fashion. How well I remember, 
one summer afternoon, as I was starting out to a little girl’s party, in 
one of my everlasting made-over frocks, hearing my aunt say to my 
mother: ‘‘I declare, the poor child’s dress does ‘cup’ a little in the 
back!” 

I was never very popular at children’s parties, and this remark of 
Aunt’s went far to console me for not being ‘‘called”’ in the game of 
“‘hiss,” or chosen as a partner in the schottish. It was some con- 
solation at least to sit on that hated skirt which “cupped.” But now! 
You are lost to fashion now unless your skirt does cup, so fickle is the 
popular mind. 


UT to Return to the Joys of Being Poor: Nothing is more 
glorious than the exercise of the creative instinct. I imagine 
that the fingers of the rich fairly ache sometimes for real and 
necessary work. What if they could rip a seam and turn the 
sitting-room carpet around, getting the worn spot under the book- 
case? Or piece down the dining-room curtains, as I did the other 
day, by making a big wide tuck at the top, simulating a valance, but 
cleverly concealing the seam where the “piecing” took place? 

I saw a young mother dancing in the afternoon at a large seaside 
hotel last winter. Down on the beach a very ill-natured girl was tak- 
ing care of her two children. The older child had a little wagon which 
the younger one wished to play with. The nurse did not wish the 
tiny girl to walk about, because she would have had to follow her and 
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exert herself, so she forcibly sat 
the tiny girl down beside her, 
wrenching her little hands from 
their clinging hold upon the wagon 
she wanted to play with. Con- 
quered, the tiny girl sat and 
sobbed; but oh, how sorry I felt 
for her because if she hadn’t been rich her mother could have come 
to comfort her! Perhaps it was just as well—we have to learn 
life’s disappointments some time, so why not in youth?—only she 
was such a baby! 

In watching the doings of the rich and fashionable at the winter 
resort I was reminded of a favorite quibble of my own. I often think 
with some bitterness that if I had had more money I should have 
had a chance to be a better woman—and then comes the quick 
thought that I should also have had a chance to be a worse one; aud 
so I am comforted. 


OW the Great Lesson I Always Learn from a journey to dif- 

ferent scenes is the lesson of proportion. This is the thing that 
the great majority of people fail to perceive. When they do learn it 
the millennium will have arrived. To make things good and beauti- 
ful in proportion to the circumstances is the great secret of beauty. 
Some day I hope that towns and cities will learn this, the great secret 
of equalization. This does not mean taking the money away from 
the rich and giving it to the poor. It does not mean the dreaded 
“dividing up” that we hear foolish folks talk about, but it does 
mean the understanding that there is no glory in great and painful 
contrasts. Suppose a very beautiful lady came into a company with 
a splotch of filth on her face or a fringe of rags around her gown. 
Well, this is exactly what a “fair commonwealth” does when it 
plants a marble palace in the center of reeking slums, of poor, 
unkempt, comfortless homes. 

We have much to learn as individuals and as a nation regarding 
the beauty of proportion. 

There are many people who, being frankly poor, give up all thought 
of trying to be harmonious in their surroundings. It is sadly true 
that society gives them very little encouragement to try to be beauti- 
ful in their ways of living, but I have faith to believe that society is 
going to improve in this respect. I hope to see the day when men 
will not be allowed to deface the beautiful world with unnecessarily 
ugly things. 

3ut, taking society as it is, with all the discouragements by way of 
contrasts and snobbery which the poor man and his family have to 
encounter, it is quite within possibility for the poor man’s home to 
be beautiful in proportion to his means. This isa thing our schools 
will teach and our preachers will preach in a practical—not in a 
theoretical—way some day. 


ET Me Tell You of a Home I Saw last winter in a Southern city. 
But first let me tell you that it was ina little city where they turn 
their streets and curve their sidewalks to avoid cutting down trees. 
If a street happens to encounter a beautiful tree that street just has 
to get out of the way! Asa result it is one of the most beautiful cities 
Tever saw. Well, I kept noticing across the street from us a pretty, 
white, two-story house embowered in trees and gay with blossoming 
poinsettias and blooming vines and hedges. Finally I said to my 
friend: ‘‘What a pretty house that is!” 

She smiled. ‘‘Do you know,” she said, ‘‘that that is the home of a 
day laborer who seldom earns more than two dollars a day? Heand 
his wife have set out to save and build and pay for that house, and 
they are going to succeed.” 

It was a fact. The wife was healthy and there were three children, 
but somehow they had worked their problem out and the result was 
beautiful. 

Do you imagine that any winter palace by the tropic seas could 
ever mean what this plain, pretty home means to these wonderful 
folks? Or that any huge scheme of making residence ground or con- 
verting jungle into orange groves requires greater genius than this 
making of a home, really beautiful, on such a daily wage? 

Oh, if men and women could only learn that the straightening of 
a fence, the planting of a shrub or a vine, the painting of a barn or 
an outhouse is as important—more so maybe—as the erection of a 
fine public building! We have the wrong idea of public spirit and 
civic pride. It does no good for us to drive past poor, unsanitary, 
disheartening ‘‘outskirts” to show the big hotels and fine high 
buildings; not until the homes of the poor and the moderately well- 
to-do are things of beauty and harmony may we point with just 
pride to our “home city.” 

There is always a beauty peculiar to the climate, the situation and 
the season of the year. Anything that exists at all can always be the 
best of its kind. And so with people, and so with clothes, and so with 
entertainment and merrymaking. 


THINK the American People are especially given to making 

comparisons. Remember this: The person who envies is nearly 
always the one who institutes the comparison. The rich and fashion- 
able are not consciously setting up a standard for us. It is only as 
we try to imitate them that we make it seem so. I heard asplendid 
woman—I shall not call her old, although she had reached the time of 
life when her hair was silvered and she saw things as they were—say 
that she felt sure that the “extreme dressing” which formed a very 
large part of the “‘show” at fashionable resorts was done by really 
“raw” people trying to imitate the ‘‘French” fashions. I do not 
know about this. I only know that something inside me—some- 
thing instinctive and basic—made me want to say, ‘‘Oh, don’t!”’ 
when I saw women of all ages making such strange, inexplicable 
exposures of their bodies. 

The “change of climate” did help my nerves, and the “change of 
scene,” as it always does, helped me back to that blessed sense of 
proportion which reconciles me to my lot and inspires me to con- 
tinue in my favorite mission, though sometimes disheartened by its 
seeming failure to impress those nearest to me with the true value of 
helping people to bring beauty to barren places and the grace of fine 
appreciations to plain, uneventful lives. 


ot homens Aretha 






“ White Beauty” 
The scientific Hoosier Cabinet 


Your Kitchen at 
Your Fingers’ Ends 
Saves Miles of Steps 





700,000 women use the famous 


HOOSIER 


Cabinet. Their suggestions have 
made possible this wonderful 1914 
model with 40 Special Features — 
17 of them new. 


In your kitchen you carry everything from your 
cupboard, pantry, stove and china closet to your 
kitchen table and back. You take miles of steps 
this Hoosier will save. It willsave you hours of 
time and give you leisure for other things. 


Have You Seen These? 


(A The clock faced patented want list is fur- 
nished as part of every Hoosier Cabinet. 
When some need occurs to you as you work at the 
cabinet you simply reach up and turna clock hand 
to point to the name of the article on the dial. 
There are plenty of handsand every article wanted 
in preparing meals is included in the list. Until 
you’ve used it you can’t estimate the time and 
worry this little device saves you. Yetit is only one 
of the 40 labor-saving features of ‘‘ White Beauty.” 
(B The Package Cupboard in the upper section 
of ‘‘ White Beauty” at the top holds forty or 
more packages such as canned goods, cereals, crack- 
ers, etc. Another shelf holds 70 dishes. 400 articles 
are provided for ina Hoosier, yet it occupies very 
little floor space. 


It is such features as these that 


Save Steps Save Money 
Save Time Save Health 


(C) Observe especially how cleverly the inside 
of the door space above the table is utilized 
to bring things you need often nearest your hand. 
The sliding table enables you to open the doors 
without removing anything from the table, and the 
inside of the doors bring things you use often to 
your finger tips. They save danger of knocking 
things over by reaching across the table. 
(D Every woman has favorite recipes. If you’re 
like most women, you have difficulty remem- 
bering where you put the one you want. The 
Metal Recipe Card File has 50 cards and ten index 
guides. Youcan pasteor write therecipeonacardand 
fileit alwaysat your fingers’ ends. Aspecial holder 
is provided so you can keep any recipe you are using 
at level of your eyes—without holding or soiling it. 
( The self-feeding metal sugar bin (with metal 
scoop) is conveniently placed on the lower 
right hand door within easy reach. It has dust 
proof lids and is perfectly sanitary in every way. 
The binis easily filled at the top. The first sugar in 
is the first out andif the sugaris clean when it goes 
init stays clean. A sugar bin is generally thought 
to be asimple thing to which no one pays much 
attention but the Hoosier sugar bin is so designed 
and placed that it becomes a great convenience. 





SOON THIS SEASON the Hoosier agent 
in your town (there is only one) will very 
likely hold a limited sale of Hoosiers on the 
famous Hoosier plan. Here are the terms: 
1. $1 puts the Hoosier you select in your 
ome. 
2. $1 a week quickly pays for it. 
3. The Low Cash price fixed by the fac- 
tory prevails strictly. 
4. No interest, no extra fees. 
5, This sale is under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Hoosier Company. 


6. Your money back if you are not de- 
lighted with your Hoosier. 











Don’t Fail to Write Today 
For this Free Book 


“YOU AND YOUR KITCHEN,” by Mrs. 
Christine Frederick, National Secretary of 
the Associated Clubs of Domestic Science, 
describes the other Hoosier features. It is 
filled with illustrations. Send for it now. It 
will show you that you need a Hoosier. 

Be ready toact. Get the book now. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
145 Leslie Street, New Castle, Indiana 
Branch : Pacific Building, San Francisco 








4,000 Agents im United States and Canada 
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G | Devil’s Food Cake 


144 cupfuls sugar 2 cupfuls flour 

14% cupfuls milk Y, cupful Crisco 
Y% cake chocolate 1 teaspoonful baking soda 
2 teaspoonfuls vanilla extract 3 tablespoonfuls boiling water 
2 eggs Boiled frosting 


VY, teaspoonful salt 
Put % cupful of sugar into small saucepan, add chocolate and 1 cupful 
milk. Put on stove and stir till it boils five minutes, stirring now and 
then. Remove from fire, add vanilla and set aside to cool. Beat Crisco 
and remainder of sugar to light cream, then add eggs well beaten and 
beat two minutes. Now add remainder of milk, soda dissolved i in boil- 
ing water, flour, salt and chocolate. mixture. Mix PS 
carefully and divide into two large greased and | 
floured layertins and bake in moderate oven twenty- | 
five minutes. Turn to cool and put together with 
boiled frosting. Sufficient for two large layers. 
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for Frying-For Shortening 
for Cake Making? 


Butterless 


Cake Making! = “== 


Rich Crisco Cakes Without Butter Expense 


Perhaps you believe that nothing but expensive butter will do for cake making? 
Perhaps the high price of butter and eggs makes you hesitate to make 





many cakes? 


New Cook Book Free 


But with Crisco you can produce as excellent __. | — ve - 
: This new book by: Marion Harris Neil gives 250 original 
a cake as with the finest butter. Your recipes and tells many interesting and valuable facts about 


Crisco cake will also stay fresh and moist foods. It is free. There also is a quality edition of this 
book containing a total of 615 Neil Recipes and a 


longer. This is being proved every day Calendar of Dinners—365 menus of original and tasty 
: meals. This book is bound in 
in thousands of homes. Try the above jie ena goldcloth and attrac. 


recipe. The Crisco Cook Book contains _ tively illustrated. The regular 


=a" lf f d price of the book is twenty-five 
Many more which Ca or lew eggs and NO cents. To those answering this 


butter. There even is one which is butter-  4vertisement it will be sent 
for five 2cent stamps. In 


less — egoless — milkless | Th ere are several writing for either book, ad- 


; _ ; dress Department D-5 
maae [for 
rich cakes which May) be d The Procter & Gamble 


twenty-five cents and less. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


































this with 

> Benzine, 
Naphtha or 
Gasoline 


For Safety’s Sake—Demand 


CARBON 


Cleaning Fluid 


(Cannot Burn or Explode) 
Removes Grease Spots 


without injury to color or fabric 


For Safety's 20 N Ae 


For Safety’s Sake—Demand 


CARBON 


Cleans Evening 
Slippers 


For Safety’s Sake—Demand 


Cleans 
Cloth 








For Safety’s Sake—Demand 


CARBONA 


yy 


<s 


15c., 25c., 50c., $1 Size Bottles 
10 Ib. Cans $2.50 Factor” 


Atall drug stores. If yourscannot supply you, write 
Carbona Products Co., 302 W. 26th St., New York 
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What Can I Do? 


How Can I Make Money and Stay at Home? 
A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


IN ExpLANATION: The aim of this department is to show what can be done by a woman at home to earn money 
by the use of special talents. The department is not an employment bureau: it has no positions to offer: it isa 
clearing house of information as to the kinds of work for which there is most demand, the conditions and chances 

of success, and the best ways of finding a market. In order that inquiries may be more advantageously answered 
it is desirable to be specific in the matter of age, education, experience and what are believed to be special 
qualifications for particular lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care of THE LADIES’ Home JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadephia, Pennsylvania. 


F A WOMAN really wishes to earn money, 

sooner or later she will find the way. The 
great thing is not to lose courage. No matter 
how many plans that are suggested seem im- 
possible with your talents or your tempera- 
ment, or in your situation, some day you will 
find an idea that is just the right thing for you. 
The world needs more work and more kinds of 
work than are being done today; and however 
many may fail the woman who “‘hangs on”’ to 
two rules is bound to succeed. 

The first rule is: Do not attempt to force a 
market; in other words do not insist upon 
doing the work that you like, but adapt your 
work to the needs of the community in which 
you live. If the people won’t buy fancy-work 
try rompers; if they refuse painted plates offer 
cookies. 

The second rule is: Do your work—as well 
as youcan? Notatall! Do your work as well 
as that kind of work can be done, or try some- 
thing else. 

If you fail the chances are that you have 
broken one of these rules. 


To Earn Money in the Country 


NE easy way for a country girl to earn pin 
money is by selling horseradish, as this 
girl did: 

I am a farmer’s daughter, living in the east- 
ern part of New York State. Every spring 
my father and his helper dig up horseradish 
roots for me. I wash them in several waters, 
scrape the skin off—exactly as one does with a 
new potato—and then pass them through an 
ordinary food chopper. 

When the roots are all grated I fill jelly- 
tumblers, cover with our own pure cider 
vinegar, then close and label. These tumblers 
I sell at the doors of the residences in a neigh- 
boring city, to which I drive. As my horse- 
radish is always freshly put up, home-made 
and unadulterated, I find that the demand far 


exceeds the supply. New York. 


A “Grandmother Shop” Would Pay 


PECIALIZATION is the modern watch- 

word. Therefore even in quite small towns 
there should be room for a ‘‘Grandmother 
Shop.” 


An acquaintance of mine has made a bit of 
extra money by catering to the sewing wants of 
the old ladies in her city. Itisimpossible to buy 
ready-made gowns, waists, skirts and wrappers 
suitable for them. They want some fullness in 
their skirts, and long sleeves and moderate col- 
lars, and the modern styles of the department 
stores counters would be ridiculous on the old- 
fashioned woman. 

My friend has appropriate stock patterns 
which the changing styles do not affect, except 
in the matter of sleeves or some minor point, 
and she is constantly being asked to make 
some garment not to be found in the shops. 
The idea came to her last year to open up a 
little shop of her own to meet the demand for 
such things. So she made up a number of gar- 
ments in the various standard sizes and con- 
verted her best room into a show place. A 
small sign in the window and an advertisement 
in the newspapers attract customers. 

She expects to enlarge her rooms soon, since 
business has warranted her making the extra 
effort, and will hang out a neat Arts and Crafts 
sign—‘‘ The Grandmother Shop”—above her 
door. 

In addition to the ready-made clothing she 
will handle neckwear, bonnets and any. other 
articles desired by her customers. The cloth- 
ing is made up at her leisure, and, being simple, 
it is not difficult to do. OHIO. 


Re-covering Parasols is Fascinating 


S THE summer is approaching the deft- 
fingered seamstress may get good returns 
by re-covering parasols: 

I had splendid luck in re-covering two old 
parasols of mine with new stenciled covers. 
These were so greatly admired by my friends 
that I decided I might do the same for them, 
and they gladly paid me for the work. Thena 
little notice: ‘‘Wanted, to buy a few old para- 
sols,’ brought me enough frames to keep me 
busy for some time. 

The work is really fascinating, for it is such 
a pleasure to see an old caterpillarlike parasol 
blossom out into butterfly colors again at such 
trifling expense. The remodeled parasols sell 
easily for about three times their cost, for the 
covers are often made of remnants picked up at 
bargain prices. VIRGINIA. 


Who Wants to Make Banbury Tarts? 


OOKS who are on the lookout for a less 
familiar delicacy might try Banbury tarts: 


For more than a year I have baked Banbury 
tarts for the Exchange at thirty cents a dozen, 
disposing of from a dozen and a half to eight 
dozen tarts each day. I clear more than half 
of the gross returns. I will pass the recipe on 
to any one who will send a stamped, addressed 
envelope. OREGON. 


“Middlewoman” for Country Produce 


CITY woman who has good business 

ability, and who has a country connection, 
might benefit both producer and consumer 
and earn money for herself by becoming a 
‘‘middlewoman” for handling produce. 


In one of the suburbs of Pittsburgh the 
women have formed a marketing club for the 
purpose of lowering the cost of living. A 
central place for distribution was sought, and 
one woman offered to undertake the work in 
her own home. At present butter and eggs 
are all that this woman handles, but in the 
near future the club will undertake the distri- 
bution of a variety of groceries, which will 
increase the income of this home worker. 

Commissions of one cent on a dozen eggs 
and one cent on a pound of butter are paid. 
Since the quantity ordered has been large the 
percentage has made the undertaking worth 
while. As the buying is done by the club only 
the routine work of counting out eggs and 
wrapping up prints of butter is required. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Why Not Sell Baby Chicks and Rabbits? 


ERE is a good way for the country woman 
to make use of her resources, and for a city 
woman to use her cellar or yard: 


FOR SALE—Day-Old Chicks at from 10 to 
25 cents apiece— Rabbits at from 50 cents to 
$1 a pair. 

The above advertisement brought more 
orders than we could fill, and larger incubators 
had to be purchased. The eggs are engaged from 
reliable people whose hens have farm range, as 
these chicks are much stronger. Orders are now 
booked months ahead and we have established 
a very lucrative business. 

We also keep rabbits as a side line, and they 
pay well. They are very desirable pets for 
children, and, as they are very prolific little 
animals, it takes practically no work to raise 
them. ILLINOIS. 


These Dolls’ Hats Delight Little Girls 


HE needlewoman whose eyes and nerves 

are strained and the artist who cannot sell 
her place-cards might try a venture in which 
one girl succeeded so well: 


About a year ago my eyes began to trouble 
me. One day while I was making a mat of 
braided crépe paper the mat ‘‘cupped,” and 
from that seemingly unimportant incident I 
conceived the idea which has since brought me 
success. 

I began with a capital of five cents which 
paid for a roll of crépe paper, and with abso- 
lutely no knowledge of millinery. After I had 
sold my first dozen hats I decided it was foolish 
to strain my eyes for days over a piece of fine 
embroidery, then wait perhaps weeks for a 
buyer, when with no eye-strain I could make 
and sell a dozen doll hats at fifty cents each 
without leaving home. 

The materials used are very inexpensive. 
One roll of crépe paper will make several hats. 
Twenty-five-cent China silk is used for facings 
and linings, and the ribbon and lace, as well as 
the tiny flowers for trimming, are all bought 
wholesale. In the ordinary home the scrapbag 
would yield materials enough for trimming and 
facing dozens of hats. 

I have made hats in all shapes and sizes, but 
experience has taught me that little girls like 
the sailor shape best. The latest Paris fashions 
need never be studied by the maker of dolls’ 
hats, for the new and extreme styles do not look 
well on the doll with long hair. I keep on hand 
a smaller, plainer hat for thirty-five cents but 
have found the fifty-cent hat a better seller. 
The crépe paper, when braided, is very strong 
and makes a more durable hat than silk, besides 
being much more inexpensive. 

In casting about for ways to make money it 
is a good idea to select something that no one 
else in your locality is doing; then do it so well 
that no one else will want to compete with you, 
and your success is assured. 

I will gladly furnish directions to any one 
interested in my plan. CALIFORNIA. 





Five Dollars for Letters 


How have you made money, yet stayed at home? Won’t you please write Miss Rickert all about it? Your 
experience may help many other women to find the path that leads to success. For all such letters as may be 
accepted for publication in this department— anonymously, of course —five dollars each will be paid. Address 
Miss Edith Rickert, in care of THe LApies’ HomE JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Weatherproofs 


dec aU aRA SE Te 


This Kenreign Convertible Collar Slip- 
on Style 303 is invaluable for showers 
and sudden changes, and can be bought 
from dealers for $15. Show your dealer 
the picture. 

The American Woman appreciates re- 
liability combined with style and chic. 
Nowhereisit so apparent asin Kenreign 
Weatherproofs, made in many fabrics 
and in all weights. 


Kenreign Slip-ons are guaranteed not to 
decompose or become hard or stiff; nor 
will the seams or strapping come apart. 


Watch pe Label—It’sa 
for the Kenrveran quality sign. 
Kenyon coats for men and women can 
be had everywhere at from $5 to $45. 


C. Kenyon Company 


New York Wholesale Chicago 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Sales- ‘orner Congress 
Fifth Ave. & 23d St. rooms ) & Franklin Streets 





—Health, Style, Comfort— 


are perfectly combined 
for all ages in 


CORSET 
& WAISTS 


100 STYLES 


EASE during MATERNITY 


The H. & W. (MARMO) MATERNITY 
CORSET WAIST gives a trim and 
stylish figure—without the 
slightest .endangerment to 
the well-being of either the 
mother or child. 

Soft and pliable with 
lacings on either side, 
adjustable to the com- 
fort of the wearer. All 
steels removable. 

Particularly desirable 
in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. 
Button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 


at all dealers—or sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. 





























No. 2 No. 548 No. 390 
50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 


At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses and 
Children. Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute. 

















Illustrated Booklet on Request 
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Why the Pro-phy-lac-tic is 





















EEL TTIET 


te 


The tooth 
brush that really 


cleans between 
See ae 
Brush your 
Teeth this 
Way {{| 





the World’s Standard 
Tooth Brush 


We list below the 
features originated 
by the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
If they appeal to 
you, demand the 
original and spurn 





@ 






re) 
a yw) 
the imitation. The Og: 
preservation of | £€> . 
. wZ < 
your teeth is worth o- ns! 
the effort to secure 30 5 
big f d | o¢ 
these big forwar or x 


steps in tooth brush 


manufacture :— 





































The big end tuft—that goes 
where a tooth brush ought to 
go. 


Serrated bristle tufts ar- 

ranged to fit the shape of 
the jaw—the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
shape. 


The curved handle and the 

beveled tapered head which 
enable the brush to get behind 
all the teeth. 


4 Dependable markings of 
bristles as hard, medium, 
soft —so you can rely on the 
kind you like. 


The hole in the SSS 


handle and the © 


; rue 8 
hook on which to ss 
.- > 
hang the brush. >> 
WR. 
i Ss 


The use of sym- =F = 
bols to mark in- = - 
dividual brushes, so * 
that each person € 
may recognize his * 2 
own. 


The sanitary 4 

yellow box 
that brings your 
tooth brush clean, 
untouched by any 
hand since it left 
our sanitary 
factory. 


Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully guaran- 
teed. If defective we will replace it. 
Write for interesting book on care of 
the teeth. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean 
Toilet Brushes 


110 Pine Street, Florence (Northampton), Mass.,U. S. A. 
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IS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information on any 


subject by mail. 


Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 


your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom 


to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about: making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LaApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 
THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 
Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 

THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If you want advice relative to the proper 
selection or the actual making of clothes for 
your children—boys or girls, from the tot age 
to the ‘‘teens’’—address 

CHILDREN’S CLOTHES EDITOR 


THE LaprEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 
THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 

THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 
Any question about your baby, whether 
he isa few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby —the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 
Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“What Can I Give?” 


The best new ideas for hand-made gifts suit- 
able for any occasion will be suggested by mail 
for any member of the family, relative, fiancé, 
friend or acquaintance. We shall be able to 
answer more helpfully if we may have some 
idea as to the age of the recipient-to-be, his or 
her possible fads and the amount to be spent. 
- Positively no purchases can be made. Address 


THE LITTLE Girt EDITOR 
Tue LaApiIES’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions that girls have 
about what company to keep, how to act in 
critical love affairs, and the thousand and one 
similar heart perplexities —in short, ‘‘ heart 
affairs’’—will be confidentially and sympa- 
thetically answered by Mrs. Parks, who is a 
mother herself and in close touch with girls 
and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








These Kewpies say: If you want 
the garter that is 


Made Stronger—that 
Wears Longer—is 

Really Better—and is 
Guaranteed—ask for 


KEW PIE 
GARTER 


‘*With the Pin that Locks’’ 


It Can’t Come Undone or unfastened 
because of the patented LOCKING 
PIN that holds tight in spite of any 
tug or strain. No other garter has 
this feature. 








It Comes to You Clean, sanitary and 
unhandled, because protected in a 
sealed envelope. 


It is ALL ELASTIC and is made of the 
best, most durable materials. 


It Can’t Rust because all metal parts are 
of non-rusting nickeled brass. 


Insist on the Kewpie Garter—take no 
other, for no other is like Kewpie. All 
sizes, for children, misses or women. 


25c per Pair and Worth It. 


Write us direct if you cannot find the 
Kewpie Garter at your nearby store. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 
516 Broadway New York 
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The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpitTors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

_ The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 


Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticize manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 

We will help you plan a home party if you 

will tell us what kind of party you would like 

to give and will give us sufficient details to 

enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 

THE HoME Party EDITOR 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 
THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 

Practical suggestions for social affairs, 

Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 

methods for city or country will be made cheer- 

fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER’s SOCIAL HELPER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





° 6é 99 
Spring’ Glorys 
Latest effects in Coif- 
fures showing all the 
_ Dainty, Dignified and Dar- 
~ ing Styles of the season. 
) AskforSpring“Glorys”’and 
Art Catalog. Also Kalos 
Booklet“ Beauty’sCharm.” 
Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly 
by the Nestle Process. We are the 
Agents for America and hold the 
Nestle License to do and also to 
teach this wonderful process. Write 
for information. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 
134 oz. 18-in. $1.00 1'% oz. 20-in. $2.00 
2 oz. 20-in. 1: 1% oz. 22-in. 3.00 
2 oz. 22-in. 1.75 2 oz. 24-in. 4.00 
2% oz. 24-in. 2.75 2 oz. 26-in. 5.95 
3 oz. 24-in. 3.45 2'4 oz. 28-in. 6.95 
3 oz. 26-in. 4.95 Special 30-in. 
4 oz. 30-in. 10.45 Wavy Switch, 8.00 
Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 






Bizantine 





“Fairy Fluff” 


A new complexion Examination 
powder 35c. FREE 


Send sample. 


A Lady’s delight. 

) TheE. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 

everything we do in 

BEAUTY CULTUREand 

in MANUFACTURE. 


SEND FOR FREE 





\e Ka S 


NGaSS PROSPECTUS. 
E. BURNHAM 





138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 105 































































































Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


TueE Music EDITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—dquestions about quotations, dates, 
science, history, women’s interests, the drama, 
etc. For these questions we have a special 
department. So, for anything not classified, 
address 


Tue Epitors oF “‘ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The United Mills Offer Great 


Bargains, Direct to You, in 


Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 

















ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 













Look at these prices: Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
versible, all- wool finish, $3.90; Brussello 
Rugs, 9x12, exceptional value, 

77 $3.75; Superb Brussels Rugs, 
444) 9x 12, $9.00; Velvets, 9 x 12, 
Oyvy $17.50; Elegant Axminsters, 
9x12, $16.80. Splendid Wilton 
Rugs, Tapestry Curtains, Lin- 
oleum and furniture at bed- 
ey rock prices. Send for new cat- 
alogue, illustrating goods in 

= = colors—/?#'s free. 
1 WE PAY FREIGHT 

United Mills Mfg. Co. 
2456-66 Jasper St. , Phila. 
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From Grape to 
Glass Unchanged 


Just the first crush of clear 
sweet juice from the 
choicest Concord Grapes— 
undiluted, unadulterated, 
unfermented, unchanged. 


ED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


Manufactured by 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


If your dealer is un- 
able to supply you, 
send us his name and 
address and $3.00 and 
we will ship you a trial 
case of a dozen pints 
by prepaid express to 
any point East of the 
Missouri River, or for 
10c we will mail you 
a sample four ounce 
bottle. 
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The all-round# 
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THE WHITE 
NAPH THA SOAP 





For the rough wash— 


the men’s overalls, the 
youngsters’ rompers, your 
own colored aprons and 
all the other badly soiled 
pieces that ordinarily 
need hard rubbing. Put 
them to soak with 
P. anp G. — The White WW 
Naphtha Soap. It will Y)) 4 
make them sweet and 4 
clean while you attend 
to pleasanter things. 
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For the white clothes — 


thebed linen, thehandker- 
chiefs, the tableclothsand 
the many other — - 
pieces that you Th f 
boil. Let P, ANDG, wash J 
White Naphtha Soap wash 
themas the blue wrapper 
directs. They will be of Hh 
such excellent color you Ki 
will find it an unneces- 
sary use of time and fuel 
to go through the cus- 
tomary wash-boiler psi 
~ nuisance. 





aND 


THE WHITE 
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For the special pieces — 





the underwear, the hosiery, 
the corset covers and the 
numerous garments you 
wash separately. Entrust 
them to P. anD G. —The 
White Naphtha Soap. 


There is nothing harsh or } 


SSSSss 


SS ay 


— 


harmful in it. It does so 
much more cleansing than 4) 
ordinary soaps, not be- {i 
cause it is stronger, but Hi 
because it is better— y) /} 
better soap, better naph- A 
tha soap. y] 


THE wHirTe 


| NAPHTHA SOAP 








Commonsense Farm Talks 
for Farm Women 





By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


NOTE — Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She was born and brought up on a farm, worked in a country 
store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her successful 
“Rural Clubs’’ for farm women are becoming countrywide in their reputation and establishment. Cornell University 


has harnessed her efforts to its work for farmers. 
women. 


How Can! Keep 
Boarders? 


| Sage women often find ready money hard 
to get, sometimes because it isn’t in the 
farmer’s pocketbook, and sometimes because 
it is and he proposes to keep it there for the 
purchase of farm supplies and farm conven- 
iences. Very good men sometimes do that, 
reasoning that the turning over of the “egg- 
and- butter money” to the wife is sufficient 
provision for her needs. You who are “egg- 
and- butter’? women should keep summer 
boarders. It ought to pay, and if you go at it 
in the right way it is not difficult. 

If you get a good sort of people as your 
paying guests you are going to give them 
something higher and finer than the mere food 
and lodging, and you will get out of them far 
more than the money they put into your 
pocket. The first consideration is what have 
you to offer. If you have a good. garden, 
plenty of cream and fresh butter, good beds, a 
bathroom anda shady porch, and are screened 
from flies and mosquitoes, you have the best of 
equipment to begin with; andif you have also 
a view, though only over roliing green meadows 
and wide skies, you are rich indeed! To people 
who live most of the year shut in between walls 
and high buildings the feeling of being in the 
open country is a joy in itself. 


B beem first requisite to make your boarders 
contented is good food and plenty of it. 
Don’t try to give them what they get at home, 
but aim at finding novelties they never taste 
there. The things they are not used to are 
fresh, undoctored cream, milk warm from the 
cow, vegetables carried direct from the garden 
to the pot, eggs hurried from the hen to the 
poaching-pan, those delicious tea biscuits, and 
pot cheeses covered with cream, and brown 
bread, and layer cakes, and flaky pies of all 
sorts, and doughnuts that you know how to 
make so perfectly that one’s mouth waters 
only to think of them. They can probably get 
better beefsteak at home than you can give 
them; but they never see such fat fowls and 
broilers, and such pot roasts, and sausages, 
and salt pork fixed up in a pan of beans as 
you so well understand preparing. Give them 
your own farm specialties, and remember that 
every body likes plenty of vegetables and good 
salads at both dinner and supper. 

Having good beds and good food to offer, 
spend a little thought on their recreation or 
amusement: A boxhammock on the porch and 
some easy piazza chairs with a small work- 
table, a little day-camp shed with a balsam- 
bough couch and a few chairs in some near-by 
grove for the inactive ones, and a sand box for 
the babies under a tree. For the more active 
see to it that good walks are suggested, have 
a tennis court if you can, and you can grad- 
ually add, without great expense, a clock golf 
outfit, a croquet set, some swings, tether ball, 
and perhaps a swimming pool in a near-by 
stream. Music and dancing inthe evening you 
can easily arrange, and in time you may be 
able to offer outdoor sleeping arrangements 
for those who want them. With a little sym- 
pathetic encouragement and trifling outlay 
the young and active will furnish enough en- 
thusiasm to provide healthy and harmless 
amusement for the whole neighborhood. 


OW many boarders you can take is, of 

course, dependent upon the size of your 
house and the number of your sleeping-rooms. 
It is better to begin with two or three persons 
the first season, and gradually work up a larger 
business, than to launch out on too big a scale 
before you get your experience. If you suc- 
ceed in pleasing a few be sure more will come. 
As to price, that is a matter that must vary 
with locality—nearness to the railroad and 
accessibility to business centers often entering 
into the search for summer quarters. Then the 
attractiveness of your house and what you 
have to offer make all the difference in the world 
in the prices you can charge. In these days of 
high cost of meat and groceries it would be well 
to fix aminimum ofa dollara day. Get asmuch 
over that as you can. 

Remember first, last and all the time that 
the way to attract boarders is to make and 
keep your place attractive. Hardy perennials, 
requiring very little care, flowering shrubs and 
neatly cut lawn 
spaces around the 


She knows the farm and the life of the farmer’s wife as do few 


—Tue EpiTors OF THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Some of the Objections 
I Expect to Hear 


‘* Where am I to get help? I couldn't possibly 
do the work for the family and for boarders, 
too, without killing myself.”’ 

Of course you couldn’t! If you tried it you’d 
kill yourself to no purpose, for the work would 
not be half done. If you cannot get an efficient 
helper in your locality send word to different 
girls’ colleges or High Schools as to what sort 
of service you want and what you will pay. If 
you make a price and offer to keep such a 
person as one of your family the chances are 
that you will find what you want. Students 
who are self-supporting are often glad of a 
chance to put in a pleasant and profitable 
summer in such a way. 





**T should never have money enough to start 
with. We should need to buy more dishes, 
more linen and things for the bedrooms.”’ 


Start modestly and increase your business as 
the demand grows. If you can be sure of only 
two or three boarders the first year it is worth 
while to borrow enough money to make ready 
forthem. You will soon be able to pay it back 
out of your profits, and next season get more 
things and take more people. Nothing venture 
nothing have! 





‘* The high prices of food make me hesitate.”’ 


You need spend no time worrying about that 
if you feed your boarders, as you should, mainly 
off the product of the farm and garden. Avoid 
expensive meats; give, instead, plenty of chick- 
ens and eggs, and stop shoveling sugar by 
the scoopful into your daily dietary. Study 
economy in cooking (farmers’ wives are the 
Most extravagant of cooks), and in buying too. 
Lay in your supplies of groceries early and in 
as large quantities as you can manage, and 
then keep them under lock and key. Send now 
for the catalogs of reliable grocery firms. 





‘* How can I be expectedto offer music when I 
have no piano?’’ 


If you are near a town you might be able to 
hire a piano for thesummer. Try an advertise- 
ment in your local paper and see what answers 
you get. Small and very good phonographs 
can be bought for fifteen dollars (new); the 
records are not dear and can be had from a 
circulating musical library, sent to you each 
month or week. A phonograph is even better 
for general purposes than a piano is, as it can 
be carried about wherever it is wanted. 





‘*Do you expect me to let those young people 
dance onmy best parlor carpet? Andif I did— 
think ofthe labor oftaking all the furniture out 
to make room!’’ 

If there’s no other place I do! You’ve prob- 
ably got too much furniture there anyway; 
and you had far better give up having a “‘best 

parlor’ and turn it into a living-room with 
aluaea or varnished floor and rugs, where your 
own children can dance and be happy all the 
year round. But in summer there are even 
better places for dancing—the porch or the 
clean barn floor. Here’s where that phono- 
graph comes in, or maybe one of your neighbors 
plays a fiddle. 


‘*We have arunning stream near the house, 
but not big enough to swim in.”’ 


If it isn’t used for any near-by water supply 
you can have a bathing place made there with 
trifling trouble and expense. One that I know 
is just a heavy box frame made of planks and 
sunk in the bed of the stream so that the water 
flows in and out freely. This makes a natural 
tub about eight feet square, and is the only 
bathtub used in that family all through the 
summer, 





** Surely you do not suggest that I should build 
sleeping-porches in addition to supplying my 
boarders with bedrooms ?”’ 

You should not doso until your business war 
rants it, or until youcome to see that members of 
your own family might be benefited by outdoor 
sleeping. Mean- 
while if such a com- 





house, with the 
chickens kept well in 
the background, 
fresh blossoms or 
ferns on the table at 
everymeal, and 
spotless muslin cur- 
tains at the win- 
dows—all these are 
the little touches 
that make people 
want tocome again, 
and to recommend 
your house to their 
friends, 


slightest value to you. 


by mail. Address 





To Every Woman ona Farm 


AM willing and anxious to help you in your 
problems, no matter what they are, if there is 
anything in my experience that can be of the 
At least I know your life; 
I know what youare upagainst. Inclose astamped, 
addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer you 


Miss JENNIE C, JONES 
In Care OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


bination is asked for 
(as it often is) put 
up a tent or two 
(you can hire them 
if you like), or sup 
ply a rough shack 
for weather protec- 
tion, and use cots. 
The expense of an 
upper porch is not 
great. A frame for 
a rolling canvas top 
and curtains will do, 
with wire netting 
panels. 
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so that you may make sure VS 
that your ready-made white 
wash dresses are made of this 
standard fabric. (Reg 








Wash Fabric 


for Service 


Make your white frocks of Indian Head and 
they won't look mussed and soiled after one 
wearing. 
of linen without its tendency to wrinkle easily— 
and costs 3 as much. This makes it the most 
desirable white cotton wash fabric for waists, 
dresses, skirts, suits and children’s frocks. 


Indian Head fabric has the beauty 
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Posie U. S. Pat. Off.) 
27,33, 36,45 inches wide at 12'c to 25c per yard 


Obtainable from your dealer. Be sure you get 
the genuine with “INDIAN 
HEAD” in dotted letters on 
the selvage. 


Send to us for Sample 





= 


A 
Kaze . 
U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


48 Franklin Street, Dept. O, Boston, Mass. 
Fan ce ATT CREASE Renee | 





140 Clarendon Bldg. 


These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. 
exposure to the s 
ing, the merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace them with 
fund the purchase price. 
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Draperies 


that Welcome Sunshine 


Drape your windows with fabrics 
that always retain their freshness 
and beauty. Neither sunshine nor 
washing can fade 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


SunZast Fabrics 


For Drapery and Upholstery 


Made in the fullest variety of col- 
ors and designs, lending themselves 
to any decorative scheme, and are 
wonderfully inexpensive. 


‘Draping the Home” is a booklet of infinite 
worth to every woman planning home 


decoration. We'll send it free upon fr 


request and give you the name —-£—- 


of your nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
New York 


For your protection insist 


on this GUARANTEE: 





If color changes from 
‘ht or from wash- 





new goods or re- 





This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 

















WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS #622 


Latest style, highest quality hand copper-plate engraving, inside 
and outside envelopes. Se charges prepaid. ig ny 7 ate 
a4 50 yeliog cards $ Samples and correct form 


has. H. Elliott oe ese ‘Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
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For the Floors | -/0{h*. | For the Children 
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m Triangle Polish Mop Polish 





WIZZIKIN 


Theatre 































































































ao i King 
The Mop that “ Gets-in-the-Corners”’ ‘‘More Than a Furniture Polish” ee pe pia ” a Time! — Wizzikin 
4 . r , be 
vat Now in upwards of a million homes. No we 4 W; a aid a py cemee Scene 
Now the national mop because it is the one W. reins d “l ” fi q pe 
aap Wi mop with the original “gets-in- Flee ee ee eee ee Read How Easy It Is to Get It 
the-corners feature. 5 
Anything else can not be like it. Anything “re- Secret Oriental Oil Did you ever hear of the cute 
g sembling” it can never be nearly as good. er ee di q Wizzikins? They are a band of 
. or a funny fairy folk that come all the 
) Th e 66 Human Elb ow 99 by our own chemists. It is to f .. ee | 
ie P Pine ae os } a a sae! c — 0 eT here’ t Me Wi i eip of Be e. | pos 
And now the Wizard is equipped with a “human shape is to the Wizard Mop. It is eres Mr. Wizzikin, a funny Bi 
elbow.” Adjustable handle sets at any desired our own original idea. old fellow who performs wonder- Wizzigoat 
on. angle with a slight pressure. Reaches into corners. . fal ticks -__: . we: 
= Reaches around corners. Rests flat on top of doors Dust With It W; nas 7 ; b dmg berg 
— and moldings while you stand on the floor. Reaches Use Wizard Polish h vows Se om wizzical. De 
4 the corners under tables and beds with the same | age ; The . hey a sides these, there are also Miss 
a ease as it gets into ordinary get-at-able corners. ae tag ase Mapes Busybee, her dear mother and 
Fs 7 ‘ Oil imparts a high, hard, match- cathy 
bye M scales elbow = = Wizard solves the lass Seaton Shek ell nab alseeh died. rother. 
erfection. , 
re eee oe ee ae More than this, it renews the Theatre in 
No More Drudgery aga pi ca cine 8 Beautiful Colors 
The Wizard Mop does it all while you stand. ing the varnish from hardening and This real theat: shows them a 
No backache, neck-ache, arm-ache or wrist-ache. shrinking. ‘ izzica 
all. The children never had such 
No neglected corners. No more shabby floors or Pda w al te de. Dew fen tales Te auc 2 f 
woodwork. ; : ; not have to be shaken. Contains h t f I a eon std 
Comes already treated with Wizard Polish, no gritty substance commonly ours ataume. in every carton 
enough for 3 to 6 months. Light, strong, durable. known as “polisher.” Thus you of Wizard Polish there is a cou- 
e Easily cleaned and renewed. Also obtainable in never find any mysterious marks pon. Send us this coupon and the 
chemically ag form — especially adapted for and scratches on your good furni- small sum it calls for, in silver or 
ee ee ee . ture. stamps, and this theatre is yours— 
Price $1.50 Read the theatre offer in the as well as a beautiful 20-page 
: panel to the right. See what a book of funny Wizzikin — story 
Sold throughout the entire United States and prize awaits you in any carton. eat ““Ban"* 
Canada by all dealers. If your dealer is out of them jingles. Wizzirabbit 
send us his name and $1.50 and we will see that you lis 4 G t It 
are instantly supplied. Wizard w to Ge 
Get a Wizard today. It will save you many Polish is = = The theatre is worth $1.00. If 
weely laa sold in all you want the theatre without send- 
sizesfrom ! ? 
25c up. =) ing the coupon, you must send 
Always |\me=s== 1c $1.00. You can’t get it for less 
| ene | Bi anywhere. So the best way is to 
i | Nano noon we get a 25c bottle of Wizard Polish, 
You get send us the coupon and the few Wizowl 
more tn : 
rot cng one cents required. Do it NOW. It 
_ propor- * nce quired. o it ; 
7 tion for ropes, wooowone | He will be a rare treat for the children. 
your “et penaypartel Miss Busybee 
| ey in the venine 
| “Human Elbow” lar ger pee =) 4 
| Sets handle at any | sizes. ts £2 ; eer (QP) ome : 
angle instantly \< ston Tat Soo econ a » 
UL zz q =e rs 
d f ili di, il ayy il it alt <Q 
Make the entire household happy. Get a Wizard Triangle Polish Mop—the Get the theatre for the children in the easy way shown above. 
= mop that “gets-in-the-corners.” Get a bottle of Wizard Polish for keeping every- It will make them happy. And—do it NOW. 
- thing looking bright and new with less trouble. The price of the Mop and Polish is the same in Canada as in the United States. 
5 , 
a 2 WIZARD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., 1477 W. Thirty-Seventh Street, CHICAGO, Ill. __.,, ; 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Silver Plate ) “a 
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jacked with.an | 
unqualified guar "| 
antee made pos- 
sible by an actual 


dealers, Send for 

catalogue “S-28" 
i wt i ey a o 
INTERNATIONAL 


SILVER,.COs: ¥ 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ~~ HAMILTON,CANADA 


Ghe Worlds Largest Makers 
of Stering Silver and Plate 




















Selected by the Fashion Editors 


S OLD as the 
wedding cere- 
mony itself is the 
custom of wearing a 
bridal veil. The de- 
sign of the veil has 
undergone many 
changes since its ori- 
gin, and the fine 
linen cloth which 
was used for these 
first veils has be- 
come a more or less 
pretentious head- 
dress of tulle or lace, 
yet it symbolizes the 
same principle. 


F COURSE the 

bridal veil need 
not be an expensive 
article, for, unless 
there is rare old lace 
in the possession of 
the bride’s family, it 
would be perfectly 
charming anddainty 
made of fine tulle or 
of sheer net. Fine 
lace may edge the 
veil, or form or trim 
the cap or head 
covering, but this is 
not essential for the 
beauty of the veil, as 
is shown here. 




















RIMMING the 

veil with orange 
blossoms is likewise 
a custom of long 
standing, the sig- 
nificance of which 
would seem to in- 
sure this choice for 
all time. Still there 
is no reason why 
other white flowers 
or strings of pearl 
beads, as shown on 
the veil on the left, 
cannot be substi- 
tuted should one’s 
fancy so dictate. 


ENERAL direc- 
tions for mak- 
ing these veils and 
the sprays of orange 
blossoms, together 
with patterns, will 
besentuponrequest. 
Suggestions about 
the wedding dress 
and other requisites 
of the trousseau may 
be helpful. Address 
the Fashion Editors, 
THE LapiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply. 


a -With all 
a of Californias 
# Sunshine in 
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It's the sunshine in the fruit that 
gives them their unequalled flavor. 


Hunts Fruits 


**The Kind that is NOT Lye-Peeled’’ 


Try them. Buy them. Eat them. 
You have never tasted such fruit 
flavor as Hunt’s. 


Get Hunt’s Supreme— 
You'll get the Cream 
Hunt’s Supreme Quality, 35c 


At all grocers, and they make you special prices in 
assorted cases. 


HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY, San Francisco 


Kass 














work out of your 
dishwashing— 
make your dishes 
quickly clean and 
pure with 


GOLD DUST 


It cleans every- 
thing and sterilizes 


5c and larger packages 


AIRBANK conPany] 


CHICAGO 


‘‘Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINS do 
your work’’ 

















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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Write to-day. 
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Mail the coupon below for a 
large size, full-color repro- 
duction of this new pastel. 
| [tmakes avery lovely picture. 
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Why it is so rare 


A skin you love to touch is rarely found because so few peo- 
ple really understand the skin and its needs. 


PUNE EEA 


They neglect it, then use some powerful remedy; or they 
take excessive care of it for a time, then forget it. 


In fact, a famous professor of dermatology has repeatedly 
declared that few persons ever really cleanse their faces. 


And that a skin which is not kept scrupulously clean, with its 
pores fresh and clear, is a constant invitation to various skin 
disorders. 





WH 


This spasmodic care and neglect will never produce 
you love to touch.’’ 


cc . 
a skin 


TH 


mr 


Make this treatment a daily habit 


Begin now to take your skin seriously. 


MTT 


You can make it what you would love to have it because, like 
the rest of your body, your skin is continually changing. 


As the old skin dies and the new forms, you have an oppor- 
tunity to make the new skin what you want it to be. 
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In Canada, 
Lta., 





lor sale by dealers everywhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


you love to touch 


A limited number of enlargements of the beautiful new picture by 


week’s treatment, for 10c. 


coupon today. 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Painted by 
F. Graham Cootes 


eh 
a bk 


Just before retiring, rub in gently a warm water lather of 
W oodbury’s Facial Soap—until the skin is softened, the pores 
opened and the face feels fresh and clean. Rinse in cooler 
water, then apply cold water—the colder the better—for a full 
minute. Whenever possible, rub your face for a few minutes 
with a piece of ice. Always dry the skin thoroughly. 


Usethistreatmentpersistently for tendays or two weeks and your 
skin will showa markedimprovement. Use Woodbury’s regularly 
thereafter, and before long your skin will take onthat finer texture, 
that greater freshness and clearness of “a skin you love totouch.”’ 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. It is 
the result of thirty years’ study of the skin and its needs. You 
will never know what a difference a soap can make in your 
skin until you try Woodbury’s. 


Woodbury’s costs25c a cake. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. As amatter of fact it is not expensive, for 
it wears from two to three times as long as the ordinary soap. 
Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below and put it 
in your purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s today. Begin 
at once to get its benefits. 


ail coupon today for a copy of the beautiful 
picture above 





4 ; ~ jo The 
{ AY WMOODBY RY: F. Graham Cootes, shownabove, have been printed. They are lith- Andrew 
j WO See ClAL SCAP — ographed in six colors, in soft, opalescent tones, which make A Sect Co. 

ee them very lovely. Thesize isaboutfourtimesas largeasthe , Canteen ae 
TRADES AAR picture Shown here. Noadvertisingmatterappearsonit. Phere 
4 We will send youthis large reproduction in full colors, and ; ee I enclose 10c for a full 


_ color enlargement of F 
Graham Cootes’ . 


. ‘A Skin You 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, large enough for a 
Send for them now 


Le 
ke 


new drawing, 


asthe number of pictures is limited, Mail this and a cake of Woedbows F psn 
‘ he ead Y § Facial Soap 
ddress large enough for one week’s treatrnent e 


Dept. 1-D, Cincinnati, O, 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co,, 
Dept. 1-D, Perth, Ontario 
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Tn Camada, address The Andrew Jers 


ens Co., Litd., Perth, Ontario 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Rural and Primary Schools 
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Seat Occupation Correlated 
With Number Teaching 


N THE rural school where the primary grade 

recitation period in number is very short 
careful preparation should be made for the 
seat occupation so that it will supplement and 
fix the work developed in the short period of 
recitation, or so that it will lead up to and pave 
the way for that recitation. 

When in the class the child has been counting 





the beads on his numeral frame or the spools on 

the shoestring around his neck. At his seat he Be 
counts the same number of seeds or pegs into : 
piles on his desk. : 


In class he learns the number “63” as a 
group. At his seat he places groups of 3’s 


B A > on his desk; he draws groups of objects con- 

on ml sisting of three in each; he cuts three bears, 
° three chairs, three bowls, three beds, etc. 

for the nickel In class he has been associating figure with 

number. At his seat he places a group and 

matches it with the figure standing for that 


on the stove number; he is given a paper that has been 


blocked and has written in blocks number, fig- 


















Don’ t use scouring soaps or tie sia ive fae suueclan @smes eich number 

scouring powders on the cats (gies Kier hd viletans, tie drove the 

brig ht parts of the stove, for renege pr = setae pe oo W Id k 
scouring soaps scour and In class measurement is developed (one inch Or awa es 
scrape ame grim and [| feces one inch bug; he drews Hees the same : 


scratch. length; he cuts colored paper into strips one about the first thing its in- 









































. inch long; he cuts one-inch squares. ; ° e 
Scouring andscrap- : oe ey lp is taken ek _ igh habitants do 1s to breakfast. 
: e cuts string into pieces one inch long, then cae 
Ing and scratch- twice as long, then four times as long; in the Nearly a hundred million 
ing are just same way he get lines, cuts strips of paper | P h U Z A S 
= and squares or builds blocks. 
— pig In class the fractional part of an object is de- peop e in the nite tates 
ing p Is veloped (as one-half). At his seat he folds and : 
xO od for cuts squares, oblongs, circles, etc., into their awake hungry, and most adults realize that the 
two equal parts. He then places the parts s 
and those piety. od eget yl ll alas comfort and profit of the day depend largely 
Se eets ete iead.” A Oke sen te does lth upon the quality of the meal they start with 
jects is developed. is seat he shows with ° 
use ful, too—but not pegs or seeds the fractional part of a group. . r) ° ° 
on polished nickel. They Micninenlinaes Children don’t think much about it, but the 
scratch nickel, and the scratched orking With Figures : . . . 
surface then needs cleaning oftener OPWING Geuree carefully. from a mods quality of their food is none the less important. 
and never looks as bright as it \— placed on the desk (children do not make 
; figures well); copying problems (one figure | 
ought to. right under the other) froma model, and plac- | 
Phe! ' ° : . ‘ ing answers carefully. 
on t use metal polishes, either. Laying with number-builders the problems 
They eat the metal. ‘ found on the board or on cards; finding and 
placing the answers. Laying with number- 
builders forty-five combinations; finding and | 
placing the answers. 
Writing all the combinations making a cer- 
tain number. The teacher places a different 
number oneach desk. Turnall these additions 
into subtractions. 2 
@ Laying the multiplication table on the desk ‘ 
with seeds. Laying it in a triangle with 
number-builders. Writing it both waysin the 
formof the multiplication table—2x 3 and 3 x2, 
a. yh _— tables build and ¢ 
write division tables. 
With certain numbers given—12, 22, 32, Ab l Tt l P 
Use Bon Ami in either the cake ste. out cs gar Mcgee S O u © YU ure 
2 ay each number. Show with tooth- 
or the powder form. It cleans the ria hapetiy Sag tye acted saggy , 
: : picks on the desk short problems in addition 
nickel as a silver-polish would— — consid, or —— with a. The clever housewife always meets the emer- 
2 : ° The teacher gives problems, counting through ° ° ° 
without scratching. It is won- silently to 100 by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, etc., and then gency. She provides for breakfast nourishing 
derfully easy and writing the numbers. Copying abstract prob- ° ° 
quick. lems in addition, subtraction, multiplication food that will tempt the appetite. 
Y, it ¢ and no from cards made by the teacher, 
our nice bath- or problems collected from other books and i . 
room Steen pasted on the.cards; writing the answers. Mak- Royal Baking Powder makes possible the 
»0 <<a ing problems for another class or for other li . k b kf ° h d li ° 
stick to Bon Ami members of the class to solve. earliest, quickest breakfast, wit elicious 
for them! Ss sas F . : 
adage! a Problem Finding and Problem Making biscuit, waffles, muffins and hot-breads. 
YRACTICAL problems in number confront . ° 
pi. «jee and brass Viney the child in his every-day experience with Foods made with Royal Baking Powder 
and tin and alu- pi life and in the other work of the schoolroom. l, b d h ‘ ] ° 
minum. And of | Hand workisrichin problems. These are prob- ave peen eclared by expert Physio ogical 
course for win- lems worth while. One of his first experiences - a 
; in problem finding is when he is sent to the chemists more digestible than such breakfast 
dowsand mirrors store. Children play store in the schoolroom. ' . d ‘ h | f * 2 h 
They have a country store and use toy or real 2 
- epi and money. At their seats they make problems reads made in the old-fashioned way or wit 
tile and paint. from the list of store prices; they write out Sa : 
. bills, At recess they build houses of stones and other raising agencies of the present day . 
Bon Ami Powder shells, showing the rooms. At their seats in : 
.., ale the schoolroom they draw these houses and Royal 1S a pure cream of 
iS simply Bon Ami in powdered make simple problems about building, paper- - 
form. Used for the same things ih ee aera aot oh tA lenelnars Iout tartar baking powder, health- | 
as the cake and, like the cake, it ney. The children spend some time in making -s 
won't scratch. It is the cleaning problems on the cost of getting her ready. ful and economical. | 
- ; Children bring luncheon to school—some- 
powder which you can rage use times candy and cake. Problems are found - 
oO la nickel. enamel. alumi- in the making of the candy or cake. 
. a I - z The children have school gardens; problems [| ae ay / 
num, etc. are found and made in the making of the gar- ae, ib 
dens and in the planting and the use of things / | 
: planted. , 
eae the Chickens are raised at home; children find 
chick that's and make problems in regard to chicken raising. 5 
newly Certain industries are going on in the home \g 
hatched, locality. The problem making centers around y 
B eae these industries. i= 
1s AM Problem making for the little children often iP 
has mover’ centers around nature or the main thought of Bi 
scratched the month; as, in May, the birds and flowers. i 
NOTE—Miss Mildren will send a list of books and I 
materials for the teacher’s help, other forms of seat 4 
THE occupation, will suggest how to start little ones in num- f We 
BON AMI bers, give an idea of the amount and form of work for > | > 
OMPANY primary grades, or suggest how to develop different ~= } 
col . phases of number work, if the request is accompanied 
NEW YORK with a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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$5, OOO /*r 


Photo graphs 
of /Imericas SO 


Lovelhest Women 


Ansco Company will present to the world at the 
Panama - Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, 
photographs of America’s 50 loveliest women. 
Camera users of the United States and Canada, 
whether amateur or professional, are invited to 
make these photographs. Ansco Company will pay 
the sum of $5,000.00 for the 50 chosen pictures. 





N little villages and great cities of America live women 
whose grace and beauty and personal charm would 
easily place them among the most fascinating in the 
world. You of the little village, and you of the great cities 
know these women. And you can present their beauty 
before the world. Does that interest you? Will you help? 


Poets, artists and historians have perpetuated the glories 
of Helen of Troy, of Cleopatra, of Salome; Poppzea 
Sabina, Francesca da Rimini, Marie Antoinette, Mary of 
Scotland, Josephine, and many: other beauties of ancient 
days; but what of the lady of your own home-place 
whose loveliness excels them all > 


Will you help Ansco Company perpetuate her glories? 


Women whose charms have made and unmade kings 
are unquestionably fascinating, but in America—3in the 
smallest villages and largest cities—one sees hundreds of 
feminine faces that for genuine loveliness eclipse the 
renowned beauties of olden times. 

Somewhere in this land your “loveliest woman” lives—a wife, a 
mother, a sister, or a sweetheart or friend, but surely someone some- 
where. It should be your pride and your effort that places your 
“loveliest woman” among the fifty whose fascination excels those of 
whom the poets sang. Her picture should be among “America’s 
50 loveliest women.” 


Will you place your faith in your “loveliest woman”? Will you 
make this Exhibition the most notable presentation of womanly 
beauty the world has ever gazed upon? 


Conditions of this $5,000.00 contest are very simple. The Ansco 
dealer in your town will present you with full information and 
instructions with our compliments, or we will gladly mail you copies 
of the contest folder, if you will write 


ANSCO COMPANY, Dept. A 
Binghamton, New York 





ANSCO COMPANY 























produces the Ansco, the amateur camera of professional quality ; 


- - A ‘ A The No. 3A Ansco Speedex takes 31% 
Ansco color value film; Cyko, the paper that gives prints of rich, ee ee ee ae 
soft quality that never fade, and Ansco photo chemicals. Their a high-erade Amsco A: 


value in producing superior results has been proven many years by ond Pe ee ns aes 


amateurs and professionals. price is $55.00. 
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EARLY all the summer 
blouses show some col- 
lar novelty, and the one on 
blouse No. 8309 is one of 
the most popular. It is a 
straight, stiff affair, but 
stands up well out toward 
the shoulder, and is delight- 
fully cool and comfortable. 
The blouse itself is cut with 
raglan sleeves and is on the 
most approved lines. Worn 
with this is a clever three- 
piece skirt with slightly 
gathered hip yoke length- 
ened by circular flounces. 
Pattern for blouse, No. 
8309, is cut for ladies and 
misses in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, and 
requires for size 36, 3 yards 
of 36-inch material. Skirt 
pattern, No. 8311, is cut in 
six sizes, 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure, and requires 
for size 24, 334 yards of 36- 
inch material. 





Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs 
shown on this page can be supplied at 15 cents for 
each number, post-free. The amount of material re 
quired for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Novel Collars 


HE collar of the blouse, 

No. 8331, is arranged in 
a graceful cascade effect, 
opening in front to show the 
chemisette of lace. The 
blouse itself is made with 
clusters of small tucks and 
may have either full-length 
or shorter sleeves. The waist 
may also be made to close 
well up to the neck if desired. 
With this waist is worn a 
skirt with slightly raised 
waist-line, which has a flar- 
ing tunic in the front that 
slips under a_ box-plaited 
panel in the back. 

Pattern for the blouse, 
No. 8331, iscutin six sizes, 34 
to 44finches bust measure, 
and will require for size 36, 
254 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. Skirt pattern, No. 
8237, is cut in six sizes, 22 
to 32 inches waist measure, 
size 24 requiring 374 yards 
of 36-inch material. 


CHINESE or Manchu collar is a new feature and is 

well illustrated in design No. 8127, a kimono blouse 
with a vest closing in front. This is worn with a three- 
piece skirt which may be made with or without the three- 
piece tunic and frills. Pattern for blouse, No. 8127, is cut 
in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure, requiring for size 36, 
25 yards of 36-inch material, with 54 yard of 18-inch all- 
over lace for vest and undersleeves. Pattern for skirt, 
No. 8332, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure, 
and requires for size 24, 334 yards of 36-inch material. 
(Page 54) 

















8300-8311 8127-8332 





8331-8237 







































OST charming rice-striped voiles are in the shops this sum- 
mer, in combinations of white, pink or blue with lavender, 
tango or green, and it is of one of these that Nos. 8333-8151 are 
made in combination with'a plain voile, though it would look 
equally well used with taffeta, messaline or charmeuse. The 
blouse is in raglan effect and has three-quarter sleeves and an 
odd yoke in collar effect, cut with a point on the shoulders. 
The pattern for the blouse, No. 8333, is cut in six sizes, 32 to 
42 inches bust measure, and will require for size 36,174 yards of 
36-inch material, with 54 yard of 36-inch contrasting material 
for the collar, cuffs and vest. The skirt is cut in three pieces and 
may be made with double panniers, or if preferred with short 
double tunics. The skirt pattern, No. 8151, is cut in six sizes, 
22 to 32 inches waist measure, and size 24 requires 25¢ yards 
of 36-inch material, with 17g yards of 36-inch contrasting 
material for the panniers. 
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“T°HE combination of batiste flouncing, embroidered in delicate 
colors, with deep flounces of Jace, is both popular and at- 
ractive, and in the illustration above a dress of this type is shown 
vith a softly draped girdle of satin ribbon that matches one of the 
hades in the embroidery. This would make up well, however, 
n bordered foulard, swiss or lawn, or in plain white embroidered 
louncing, and would be charming in cream lace, say, with the 
girdle and bretelles of pink or blue or lavender taffeta edged 
with tiny pinked ruchings of the same. The blouse may have 
a plain or a gathered vest, and has deep bretelles and puffed 
sleeves, while the skirt is cut in three gores with three gathered 
flounces. 

Pattern No. 8150 is cut in six sizes, 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure, and size 36 will require 5° yards of 22-inch flouncing and 
234 yards of 16-inch lace, with 37% yards of material for the 
foundation waist and skirt. 





ANY of the soft sum- 

mer silks are showing 
the Dolly Varden flowerings 
again, and it is a very soft 
silk crépe with tiny rose- 
buds that design No. 8248 
illustrates. Trimmings of 
white mull and soft white 
lace set off the beauty of the 
fabric, while tiny bows of 
satin add chic. 

The pattern is a very sim- 
ple one, the waist being on 
the kimono order, with a flat 
round collar, and ‘sleeves 
that come just below the 
elbows. Theskirtisin three 
gores, with two gathered 
ruffles at the waist-line 
which is higher in the front 
than in the back, and which 
gives the effect of peplums. 
The pattern is cut in five 
sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, and requires 47% 
yards of 36-inch material for 
size 36. 


DELIGHTFULLY cool summer dress is illustrated 

in designs Nos. 8336-8337. The waist of white 
China silk, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, is cut with 
kimono sleeves and a novel collar opening over a surplice 
chemisette. The skirt, which is cut in two pieces, has two 
tunics and an Obi sash. The pattern for the blouse, No. 
8336, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and size 
36 will require 33 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt 
pattern, No. 8337, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure, size 24 requiring 47g yards of 36-inch material. 

(Page 55) 


OR hot summer weather 
what could be more cool 
or comfortable than dress 
No. 8265, developed in pale 
blue or lavender lawn with 
insertions of Valenciennes 
lace? The blouse is cut in 
kimono style, and may have 
either full-length or short 
sleeves. The skirt is cut in 
one piece and is set on toa 
two-piece yoke. This would 
make up well in chambray 
or linen for morning wear, 
or it could be developed in 
a dainty foulard with collar 
and cuffs of Venise lace for 
summer afternoons, while 
made of cream or blue serge 
or white linen it would be 
serviceable for sport wear. 
The pattern is cut in five 
sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, size 36 requiring 
5¥4 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, with 34 yard of 36-inch 
material for collar and cuffs. 





— 
ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs 
shown on this page can be supplied at 15 cents for 
each number, post-free. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving number, bust measure Jor 
waist and dresses, and waist and hip measures for skirt, 
and inclosing price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies” 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 
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You can be Stylish 
if you 
Know the Styles 





You can have your costumes made 
at home and be as smartly gowned as 
though you bought your clothes from 
the great couturiers of Paris or Vienna. 
Many subscribers to Harper’s Bazar 
are doing: it. 

They know what is- chic, because 
Harper’s Bazar tells them in advance 
what the leaders of society are going 
to wear; the new fashions, the new 
materials, the /tt/e things which make 
all the difference between an ordinary 
and a stylish gown. 

Harper’s Bazar will give you all 
this information. 


Special 25c Offer 


The May, June and July numbers— 

a three months’ trial subscription—for 
25ec. Harper’s Bazar is 15c a copy at 
the news-stands, so this offer saves 
you 20c and the magazine will be 
mailed direct to your home. 

Harper’s Bazar will tell you how 

to choose your costumes as an 

artist drapes his model. 

It will show you how to adapt 

the new styles to your figure 

most becomingly. 

It will give you suggestions for 

charming Reception, Tango and 

Auc tion gowns; dainty ‘‘at 


home” frocks and fetching lin- 
gerie dresses. 


It will explain how to make be- 

coming maternity gowns; how 

to dress your children, what to 

wear in motoring. 

It will show you what the fash- 

ionable sets of America and 

Europe are wearing and doing 

and how the famous actresses 

wear their clothes. 

Take Advantage of 
This Offer Today 
Write at once, and have your 3 

months” subscription begin with the 
new May number, just out. When 
you see how much real help it will 
give you—how much further it will 
make your dress allowance go 
you will want Harper’s Bazar every 
month. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low and send it to us with 25c, in 
coin or stamps, at our risk. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


| 1 5c a copy $1.50 ayear 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: 

have decided to take 
special offer of a 3 months’ subscription, 
close 25c Send the magazine to 








advantage of your 
and en- 


Name 


Address 


L.H. J. 5-14 


























MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 


Van Auken 


Cleve 


By Ida ¢ 








Embroidered Ruffle Lingerie Hat 











WANT to make my six-year-old girl a couple 

of pretty, inexpensive, washable summer 
hats, one for best, and another, a shade hat, for 
morning wear. As we spend the summer at 
the seashore she needs a light shade hat on 
sunny days. I have some embroidered batiste 
from an old dress, which I can use for the 
shade hat, and for the best hat I should like to 
use soft, washable lace or embroidery ruffles, 
with very little trimming so that it may easily 
be cleaned. ANx10ouS MOTHER. 


The prettiest hats for little tots this summer 
are made entirely of wash materials, or com- 
bined with soft straw, with the brim of straw 
and the crown of a wash fabric, or vice versa; 
or straw bands are used to trim the brim edge 
and base of the crown. So you are making a 
wise selection, both for style and comfort, for 
certainly the soft hats made of wash materials 
are easier to wear and much cooler than hats 
made of closely woven straw. 


lo illustrations showa couple of little hats 
which I hope you will be able to use as you 
have planned. The shapes are simple and be- 
coming. I have shown the lingerie hat with 
embroidered ruffles, without trimming except 
for the throat strap of ribbon finished with a 
flat bow where the ribbon is fastened. Oneside 
may be sewed securely and the other fastened 
with snaps or hooks. 

While it is quite charming devoid of orna- 
mentation you might sew tiny, stiff clusters of 
primroses and small pink and blue forget-me- 
nots, mixed, at regular spaces around the crown 
or on the brim edge if you wish. Three orfour 
would be = ient. Filmy shadow lace or 
Normandy Valenciennes would be pretty, or 
why not embroider the ruffles yourself on fine 
linen orlawn? We have some effective transfer 
patterns which you could use. These patterns 
come in three-yard lengths and cost ten cents 
each. No. 12252 is a simple scallop with a 
dot at the center ofeachscallop. Other simple 
designs in scalloped edgings suitable for this 
hat are Nos. 12245 and 12255, both with fancy 
scallops and little flower designs. Now that 
color is introduced in every conceivable way in 
the dresses and hats, the embroidery could be 
done in delicate pale blue or an old pottery 
blue, rose or honey yellow. 

In making the crown attach the upper-ruffle 
to a three-inch circle of the same material for 
the crown center, and join the lower ruffle to 
the upper one on the under side, so that the 
crown may be “ey from the foundation and 
easily laundered. A drawing-string may be arn 
through the edge of the brim ruffle to make 
easily removable, and bothcrownand brimrufile 
attached with long, secure stitches which may 
quickly be ripped when they require laundering. 


batiste will be very 

« pretty and dainty to use for the shade hat 
illustrated below, and if you make the brim 
ruffle double, witha shirred tuck at the center 
for the brim edge, running fine drawing-strings 
at the inner edges of both the upper and the 
lower brim facings, it can easily be slipped on 
and off the foundation. The full crown may be 
finished in the same way and the joining con- 
cealed under the ribbon band and bow. 

A light-weight crinoline or two thicknesses 
of capenet should be used for the foundation 
frames, patterns for which I have sent you. 
Use a flat ribbon ora satin-covered wire at the 
brim edge and crown base, and extend a brace 
wire from the inner edge of the brim out to the 
outer edge at the center front, at the back and 
on each side to keep the brim firm. When the 
material is transparent first cover the frame 
with a thin lawn or batiste interlining. 


a RED 








Pretty Batiste Shade Hat 








NOTE—Specially cut patterns for the hats illus- 
trated above will be given, as well as any other infor- 
mation desired regarding the making of hats. Inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve 
Van Auken, in care of THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ABOUT 
SILVER 


Would you like to know why this beautiful Francis I after-dinner coffee 


“Chats About Silver” 


set has its exquisite ornateness? 
Send for it —it is our gift to you. 


LET US SEND You 


complimentary copy 


about Silverware in 
various forms and fa 
ions of decoration. | 
scribes patterns in 
most: fashionable use 
day, and teaches you } 


and to understand 


purchase. 


Incidentally,““Chats About Si! 
presents charming pictur 


for the asking. 


veaot uaaw 


stems 


Pattern 


Reed & Barton 


Established 1824 


Taunton, Massachusetts 


Represented at 


Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, 4 Maiden Lane, New York 


Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 


London 


this book, which te! 


to distinguish silver st. 


when you are makin: 


Court Life in some of the n 
beautiful historic periods, Y ois 


(BS; 


A 


of 
ils 
its 


ish. 
cle. 


the 


'O- 


” 
Y 


of 
st 


Francis | 


will tell you. 


Paris 














of Desserts, Jellies, Pud- 
dings, Ice Creams, Sher- 
bets, Salads and Candies, 
and will send free, an 
illustrated book of Reci- 
pes with the Celatine. 
Write now. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO. 


13 Knox Avenue 


Johnstown, N. Y 





HIS will be our treat to you for the month of 
May. 4 You'll be so delighted you will 
always have Knox Gelatine in yourhome. @ Just 
give us your grocers name, enclose a 2-cent 
stamp and we will send you the Knox Gelatine. 


We want every reader of the Journal to know how 
good this Knox Cherry Sponge is. We also want them 
to know how to use KNOX GELATINE for all kinds 


Knox Cherry Sponge 


| tablespoonful Knox SparklingGelatine. 
16 cup cold water. | cup cherry juice. 
Juice of one lemon. 6 cup sugar. 
144 cups cherries. Whites of 2 eggs. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes and dissolve in the hot cherry 
juice. Cherries (stoned and cut in 
halves) and lemon juice. When jelly is 
coldand beginning to set, add whites of 
2 eggs beaten until sti Mold andwhen 
ready to serve turn on to serving dish and 
garnish with whipped cream, putting 
che ped cherries over the top. 

OTE: This same recipe may be used 
poe other canned fruits. 
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— eel ee oa ee 
ve AW Civ Vora "y 
ax! 4> & a 
; a OW You can ajfor 
I] 1.) R? 
ils eT ie La, | 
) HAIR? . © 
tts 
a y 
By ida Clevevan Auten | LO COOK by electricity! 
‘ je. f 
% Seam’ HOW isthe bait , ° * 
Hale ~ arranged on i— H12@ LV al - 
t0- Little Helpers the little girls eight y/ I C 
oi for Big Jobs and ten years old 
ae , this season? [have 
lag You can’t imagine how useful and always put my 
labor-saving ScotTissue Towels ee. vee oe 
er are 4 your Se unlil you children’s hair up 
; actually try them, It only takes a i > same way 
a little while for Scot Tissue-s to be- - = aaa rig 4 
come every-minute necessities to drawing — ecm al . 
4 : you in your work. a pompadour on 
Cleaning If you — ae = of these - the top of the head g: Oo Witt g 
r’ markably absorbent towels ‘ n : 7 
f handy every time you spilt and tying it with = 
») water, milk or ink, you’d a bow. My eight- e e C tric sfove 
st kee 2 — year-old daughter ° 
ScotTissue-s. You ma “ivi Hat 
vurs couldn’t have any- nas very 7 el 
thing better for drain- which tangles 
ing grease from soups, quickly, sol should 
meats, fish, doughnuts, like to know how 
etc. As a towel, you'll j 
Y enjoy a soft, white absorb- to arrange her hair 
ent Scot Tissue. in some way to pre- 
vent it from snarl- 
ing, if possible. 
Do you approve of 
bangs, and does 
oi : ——I cutting the hair 
G OVVeUS regularly make it 
/ thicker? 
Mrs. ENGLIsuH. 
I Save Work 
We won't ask you to 4 _In the ~ poboagl 
keep ScotTissue-s_ if tion you will see a _ 
they don’t suit you— pretty way in Full working heat 
your dealer will gladly which to change ° 
refund your money. your daughter's in 15 seconds 
Try the special 10c roll hair from the cus- 
first. If your dealer tomary pompa- 
doesn'tcarry Scot Tissue-s, yan 4 "Pie i ea 
me send us 10c (in Canada, 15c) EAS 
Giaee and we'll mail you roll direct. more comfortable Tite Pont Hate ta Pestana 
~. You'll be so pleased with Scot- arrangement, as weg Uibei Rb al Ke SS 
“”, Tissue-s that you'll gladly the weight of the Low in Back 
sg ae pay your dealer 35¢ (50c hair is not directly | . 
fee p Ps.’ a . Game on the top of the head, but lower down in back. . -nceeaatsaspessssssmmmmmmmmta, 
ou “the most econom- To arrange the hair in this way part it at the Lal er wee Se 
: seal cize. center or on One side, and then part from the ‘. ae ww 
center down, half way between the center of 
/ SCOTT PAPER CO. heels F at os bs v4 
/ the head and the top of the bangs. Ww 
Ly "Fiteaaesin a Brush the back part of the hair between the a SO € ective, it sO itt e€ current, a 
356 Market Street partings down smoothly, and take back each Ll ° ° ° 
San Francisco, Cal. side separately over this center back section. @ t at 1t oes your aml yY COO ing iol 
OO a ok Sigh Pics Comb it down almost to cover the ear on the » * 
sVLAREKV S ¢ ee “SSE . . . . . 
“Toten Paper, Dydies side, puff it out becomingly, then twist it sev- f | k 
and Table Covers. eral times and secure it with pins to hold it in a rom any amp-SOc et a 
> place until the other side is ready. Then fasten . 2. 
with a barrette or a bow. Until the hair falls —— d | d h 
o more naturally into this different arrangement, a an uses your regu ar ISNes. J 
Bk) and you acquire the knack of putting it up, a ; . ss 
yy couple of pins to hold the hair in this position s Hoffoink dealers, everywhere, are authorized to sell this new stove, s 
/\, on the back of the head may be required even during our annual international sale— | 
latte after it is secured with the bow or the barrette. | 















b hos ask about bangs. They are becoming 
to many children unless the forehead is 
low, and keep the hair back from the face with- 
out the strained appearance of a pompadour. 
When the forehead is high bangs generally 


| + a are prettier than with the hair drawn tightly | 
: Push the Button-and Rest back or with the center parting. | 
S 


Why not braid the ends of your little girl’s | 


[Peek 
— May 11~16 ” 
-at half-price 


(Can5G*”) $7 Can$3?°) 


Heofwink Week—the 4th Annual International Fool Sale— 
is a united movement by the dealers and lighting companies, 
cooperating with the largest manufacturer of household electric 
appliancesin the world, to acquaint the housewife 
with the possibilities of "electric housekeeping." 


yee Se 





RS hair to prevent snarling? Try fixing her hair as 
WW I have shown in the 


lower illustration, | 
Nearly Mn. dividing in two and_ | 
1000 Styles 


braiding part way, 

and tying a bow on 

. each side, using the 
Prices 
$12 to 
$100 





barrette on the pom- 
padour. The braid 
may extend to the 
very ends and be 
turned up and under, 
but this is not so 
pretty as the loose 
hanging ends. 
Caution must be 
used in untangling 
snarls, or the hair 
may be unnecessa- 
rily broken. Always 
begin brushing at 
the ends of the hair, 
for in brushing from 
the scalp down the 
tangles are knotted, 
brushed in and inter- 
locked only more 
tightly. Take the 
fingers when neces- 
sary and gently pull 
the tangles out, sep- 
arating the hairs one 
by one, as the fingers 
and patience are the 
best remedies. If 
you wish your chil- 
dren to have beauti- 
ful hair through life 
hygienic care should 
begin while they are 
young. Indeed the 
remedies are so sim- 
ple that it seems 
certain in most cases 
are Braided that it is a lack of 
knowledge more 
than neglect which is the cause of scalp dis 
orders and lifeless hair in young children. 















El Glostovo—at half price, during this [! 
event — offers you a splendid opportunity to 
prove the practical advantages of electric cooking, 


in your own home. 


} 
® 


Rest, relax, enjoy solid comfort in one of these big, stylish, 
luxurious easy chairs. Just ‘* Push the Button *’ and chair 
back assumes any position comfortable to you and HOLDS 
THAT POSITION until you change it. 

Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at full length — Out of 
sight when not in use. Newspaper Basket concealed in 
Foot Rest for Books and Periodicals, Fuily guaranteed. 
Rare Mahogany and best of Oaks — Imported and domestic 
leathers, Tapestries and Imitations of Leather. 


Sold by All Best Furniture Dealers 
|| Don’tbuy unless you see the word “Royal” 
on the Push Button, Like This. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name. Then we will supply you through 
him. We do not sell direct. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., STURGIS, MICH. 





— E] Glostovo’s remarkable utility 
|_| and economy are clearly shown by the follow- 
ing:16 slices of bread toasted for Ic; 4 eggs 
fried for Yc; steak for 4 people, 2c; cereal for 
5 people, I %c figuring current at an average 


lighting rate. Go to the #efwint store, 
during Hofoint Week, and 

see the complete line of Hefoml : 
appliances — see how efficient “= = | | 
and convenient they are—and how cleanly to use. 















































Here the Hansing Ends 


But make sure of a Glostovo at half price—phone your 


Re’ =...) dealer, today—and order one in advance. If you | | 
ames can not get it in your locality, send your remittance |_| 
|_| to our nearest office, and we will forward, prepaid. 


: Get this“ Home Book’— 









© Face Powoer © 

THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS 
marks a trying time for dainty complexions and ten- oe ge is no reason to believe that cutting 
der skins. LABLACHE, the powder invisible, pro- the hair will increase the growth. Direct 


tectsand perpetuates that velvety smoothtivss. Used 4 j . 
j “i web a discriminating evidence against this theory seems to be that 
























1 women the world over. men are more inclined to baldness and thin, Car ® Via 
Exquisitely fragrant. scanty hair than womenare. Split ends should Just the book you want—its full as a nut of / 
A constant delight. be clipped, and this is best accomplished by sep a electrical information for the home. Mail the coupon o The 
Refuse Substitutes arating the hair into thin strands. Braid or & (or a post card) to our nearest office, today. 7” Hotpoint 
They maybe dan- twist, then run the fingers upward so as to | a us * id Electri 
BintorCream. 500 ruffle up the short ends. Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. Pose sage 
am. 50c. Resse eating Co, 
a box of druggists : - a : 
pe fo eat cer NOTE—Would you like to fix your hair in a differ- New York, 46 West St. Ontario, Calif Chicago, 1001 Washington Blvd. (Address 
two million boxes sold ent way? Any suggestions about the newest hair ar- & RAE, SO Z nearest office) 
annually. Sed 10c. rangements and ornamentations for women and girls Canadian Hotpoi El 4 i imi ¢ 
wee 30 nts an int Electric Heatin "ey A 
Jor a sample box. will be given if you write tome. Address Miss Ida C. | P 8 Cc » Limited ¢ Please send me 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.A QQ 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


Van Auken, in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Vancouver, 365 Cordova St. Toronto, 25 Brant Street 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in- 


closing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


7 the "Home Book of 


|-eaeReeaEeEEE ] « Electricity." 
Se = e e « x” a - & g & r | rite your name and address on 


the margin, below.) 
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DISS ‘. : : \ 
Preparing for Summer e 
LG) ] OW to prepare babies for summer is the : k 
— question that predominates in the Registry bi 
- correspondence at this season of the year. 
J) First, for the very new baby: What kind of 


clothing will it be wise to prepare for a baby to 
be born in May, June, July or August? 











\ 
th All During these months the young infant should ti 
i ? wear the lightest weight silk-and-wool flannel i\ 
Ny }! 7 band, lightest weight silk-and-wool shirt, with () 
i high neck and long sleeves, lightest weight silk- p| 
and-wool stockings and bootees, lightest weight Ny 
\ G | silk-and-wool flannel skirt, dimity or nainsook bj 
v\ : slip twenty-six inches long; and cotton bird’s- \| 
eee. eye diapers. At night this baby should be un- 4 
\ dressed and have a fresh band, shirt, stockings, \ 
TD cotton diapers and outing flannel nightdress. i | 
Oy On exceedingly hot nights the stockings may \ 
By be omitted, and after three months of age the t| 
ewe, shirt, but the band must always be kept on. ti P 
‘ Xo For a coat the new baby will need either thin 1 b 
o 6), 625 silk-and-wool cashmere, piqué or silk. If either tl ji 
2599 of the last two named materials is used then | y! 
\ ~ it may be necessary to use a thin wrapper of 4 Ww 
silk-and-wool flannel ora little sacque under the od 
coat while the baby is very young or on cooler M 
Sas days. For a bonnet a little Swiss cap is best. 4" tl 


Several silk-and-wool flannel sacques and one 


























‘i 
\ if 
or two wrappers to slip on on cool mornings : m= 
and evenings should be on hand, especially for A IK odak Morning Q a 
the May baby whose underwear is to be the H 
summer weight. Donot hamper the poor baby 5] fe 
with several skirts or with pinning blankets. a 6 OF 
For dress occasions a nainsook skirt may be UST as they are — in and about the home at hg 
Model 6026 used if desired. h : q . ’ Ni \ 
N d ] We; shall the baby who is to be put into their outdoor play In garden or orchard, at : n 
Ww / his first short clothes wear during this . : : - $s 
e mo e Ss season? What length should the first short their indoor play In the nursery — the children a 
- clothes be? - ay; 
differ greatly Let us suppose this baby to be from three offer every-day temptations for the Kodak. Let iI ; 
months to six months of age; but what is said : = Mi 
gq The new fashions demand new about weights of clothing, number, etc., will it keep them for you as they are now —for p 
; Z also apply to all babies under one year of age. ‘ : ' Hi; a 
figure lines, and these new lines Next to the skin should come the lightest to-morrow they will be grown. Kf 
fe) ined onlv by the latest weight silk-and-wool, ribbed, knit band with ; i 
— be obta dew oe a A i shoulder straps. This is the most important Ask your dealer, or write us for ‘At Home with the Kodak,”’ a delight- i 
- pes Wit af - gy ey geet ed op and vag age Ms left fully illustrated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, 1%) 
accomp 1S certain results. © aaa a pr ee: 8 a cae illine: a? home portraits and the like—and how to make them. It’s mailed without charge. | 
modish bust 1S low, the back absorbs perspiration and aids digestion, thus A 
straight, the hip long and the helping to ward off summer complaint. Next ; a. ie ; 
waist free. And more than all, = the — pha =o ge ade aie KASTMAN KODAK C¢ Bis Rochester, N. a The Kodak City. 1 
| yuUTTONINg, down le tront. : Nn SILK-and-Wwoo 7 j 
the figure must be supple and } skirt made on the -thinnest of cotton waists, fs 
not unduly confined. q Madame cotton bird’s-eye diapers and thin long silk-and tH 
: ’ wool stockings, with dimity or nainsook dress | elites: 
Lyra Corsets reflect fashion S | and shoes, complete this outfit. A nainsook 
dictates in every detail, molding the skirt may be added for dress occasions. 
figure perfectly, to afford the proper | On exceedingly hot days leave off the high 
foundation for the season’s styles. G The | necked, long-sleeved shirt and use only the 
Spring Models of Madame Lyra Cor- band; the flannel skirt may be omitted also, 


° especially during the noon hours; but as a rule 
sets represent innumerable styles, de- | both these articles will be needed for a baby 


signed for all types of fig- $3 5 0 | under one year of age. If a baby is excessively 





ures, slender, medium fat and troubled with prickly heat, a linen shirt 
and stout. There is a may beworn next to the skin under the silk-and- 





The Chef of Spotless Town is gay— 





Madame Lyra model for to wool band. The practice of babies going with You'll note it by his saucy way. 
‘your particular figure’’. low neck and short sleeves I do not advocate. He minces dressing for the birds, Get 
Ask to see it at your $2 00 Bare legs are even wee than bare arms and But doesn’t stop to mince his words. ‘ 
dealer’s. Prices range, = necks and are responsible for many cases of “It saves a stew,” says he, “to know this 
summer diarrhea. Soft moccasins, soft kid Tes note devnand 
The name, ‘‘Madame Lyra’’, is on shoes, or, when the baby begins to stand, stiff- P Bo 
every corset soled laced shoes should also be worn. 














Fre 


At night babies of this age should wear the 
band, shirt, diapers and nainsook nightdress; 
on very hot nights the shirt may be omitted, 
but never the band. 

The first short clothes should be of ankle — 
length. The coat for babies of this age may be ps 
of silk, piqué or pongee; some wash material 
is best when possible. The little Swiss caps are 
GCORSETS usually best, but when a baby is from nine to 


twelve months of age sometimes the piqué hats 


r=} 


= 














What will “horough/y clean kitchen ware? 


‘ 
4 
: . T 
@ Model 6026, as shown, very modish corset, may be used if a little more shade is wanted. Soap removes the Another form of 
designed for average figures. Fashionable low e . : t 
bust, long hip, straight back, free waist. Bones “THE question of rompers for babies of thi surface dirt nicely. cleanser scrapes off the c 
are adroitly placed, to avoid rubbing the hi 7 s for babies of this 
lng "Sekbor aa tteas oF gts cf fat ates age — * ergs : do a But unfortunately, soap surface dirt but fails to ] 
¢ tee Te 05 Ri abtee ae rompers while the baby must wear diapers. : : z 
a Sooce ug eae Phang Me oid for When the bales eaten to walk yi pnt does not grip” the get under the burnt-in € 
the gown. French coutil, white, 20-28, $10.00. should be shortened to just below the knees. oreas ime y t 
Model 7214, same design, silk brocade, white, Babies of from one oa to eighteen months ae Se stil 1 
eggs hy pe ey ga dinge bye 4 of age wear practically the same kind of cloth ‘7 lean kitch ‘ thoroushiv : 
sign, impo si ocade, , 20-28, $20.00. line ea thee elms take the Meck chet clothes. o clean itchnen ware sorougnty, you want 
Send for complimentary catalog, in with the exception that here short-sleeved a cleanser like Sapolio which polishes the 
which are listed over 50 models. Write shirts and shorter dresses are often advisable, 


Madam Lyra for further information. 


and little straw hats may be worn if desired. surface and, at the same time, removes every 





When eighteen months old the average boy trace of or 
gn u A race of grease. 
Lyra Corset Makers hahy seats lathe “bey” dunes, Both ercenat es 
Home Offices, Detroit this age should give up diapers; they may doso . . . ? 
New Yack oe carlier if they can be trained well. With giving Sapolio gives real suds. It works with- 








up diapers little cotton drawers. and thin 


——— ——— ————— cotton waists will be needed in addition to 
| 


the other clothing mentioned for the younger 

baby. When the waist is worn it is cooler to 
A Clear Head A have the flannel skirt button on to this waist. 
new energy and a re- The two-year-old boy usually wears Russian 
— feeling follow a | blouse suits with trousers and omits his flannel ( 
yy WH \4 skirt at this time. Night drawers in place of a y~O 


/ C R O W N on cotton nightdresses may be worn by both sexes. 7] | \\\\ \ 


The little girl wears light pink and blue 
Lavender Salts 


singham dresses for morning, and an older 
Don’t let bad air in stores, cars 


Pee || 
: Blo 
make of white for afternoon wear. For details SAPOL 10 x Y Silver wrapper- 
and theatres send you home Be shi ae 5 j 





out waste. 




















r. F MORGAN'S Song 


AD 


about special styles for children’s clothes the blue band 

over-tired and *'headachy ’’— Fashion Editors should be consulted. The ad- 

get Crown. vice given here about clothing is from the 
Sold everywhere in 25c, 50c St eS ® 

$1.00 Crown-stoppered bottles. hygic nic standpoint. ; 

Imitations disappoint. Booklet These three main points should be borne in 


describing Crown perfumes and mind: Do not omit the thin silk-and-wool band Py 7h QTT ~ 
CnChEVe HORNS pURPSRNTORS FO, until the child is three years old; do not allow Ff REE SU RPRISE FOR CHILD REN | 
socks or short stockings, and do not use sandals. ’ 


LEHN & FINK, New York Dear Children: 


Sole Agents in America for 












































The Crown Perfumery Co. of London NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- : : : Aah 
oo 7 aut casieauns te Peaee tama ees Ace We have a surprise for you, A toy Spotless ‘Town—just like the We 
~~ to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care real one, only smaller. It is 8% inches long. The nine (9) cunning P 
. ce) eir babies. abies mus e registere etrore ey a . 
HOOSE the right NURSES SAGAMORE, i sedabeibal adaneenad aidaeaned people of Spotless Town, in colors, are ready to cut out and stand up. 
School for errlone Docs Cottier wiltseraat met mks. || Sent free on request. 
F The Hospital Extension Course for home orudy-. care, feeding etc., of the babies will then be mailed x 
free s ships int -sident Course. Affiliated wit one + eon een aan . > @ y P . .. 
tha Comeenl Pkaanitad of Paladeiohin tinal deetiaseiene. every month. Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City 5 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia , 








“FUT ERAL EL UNS 
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t The The ¥. 
i Others Burson 
' No Seams to Rip— 
i > 
| No Seams to Mend in |} 
N 
t| N 2 
1 \ ‘ 
h 
‘| \ 
1) A 
VW Q 
ig] % 
i i 
' FASHIONED HOSE ’ 
t| 
‘ j 
N Perhaps you’ ve been embarrassed _ | 
|| by having seams split open—or |! 
|| you may have discovered the rip |i 
\ when taking the stockings off, | 
‘| then worried about having worn | 
‘| them in the presence of others. | 
|| Altho unsightly and uncomfortable, | 
,| seams are a necessary evil in ordinary | 
‘| stockings to obtain a lasting, stylish 4 
form. _ 
# But even the seams have been done i] 
b away with in Burson Hose without b 
‘| losing style, shape or fit—patented /|f 
i ~machines knit-in the shape stitch by h 
b stitch. ‘The widened calf, narrowed |, 
; ankle and shaped foot make a nature-  /§ 
‘| like, trim fitting form that can neither >) 
»| be washed nor worn out. | 
| Burson Hose give you smart style | 
‘| and good service along with the com- 
| forts of smooth, seamless stockings. 
Ys Made of Cotton, Lisle and Mercerized 
Yarns in Sylph, Regular and Outsizes. 
| 25c : 35c : 50c : 75¢ 
| Reject imitations—only “‘Burson” have 41 
the !:nit-in shape — see that the “Burson” 14 
Ticket is on the hem. ih 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. i 
itd 
Burson Knitting Co. bi} 





| 45 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. | 





Good ideas for 
ome decoration 


this book 


and it’s full of good, practical ideas for 
painting and decorating homes inside 
and out—shows in colors, beautiful 
exteriors and tasteful interiors — gives the 
best ideas of landscape gardeners for im- 
proving lawn and yard. 

Send for this book and visit Lowe Brothers’ 
“High Standard” dealer for paints, varnish, 
enamelsor stains that bring best results. Ask 
his nameif you don’t know him. Write today. 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
483 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 

Boston Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 





WEST 


FLAT 
HOOK & EYE 


Lies perfectly flat— 
Will not crush— 

Will not rust— 

Will not come unhooked 
Easiest to sew oli. 


Package of 24 
Hooks and 

24 Eyes 10c 
Ask your dealer or send 10c tothe 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
67 S. Front St., Phila. 
Hamilton Coupon in Every 
Package 













Card of 5 Curlers +25 * 
Car f 2 Curlers - 10 * 


- - 
ice S c 


~ nd . és ; Se oa . 
West Electric Hair Curler Co ay 
Philadelphia. Pa 

















ROYAL HAPPINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


her; you know she is Honorary Colonel of the 
regiment, and has a perfectly gorgeous sort 
of uniform, all white and silver with a lovely 
big hat and ostrich plumes on it; she described 
it all to me once in one of her letters. And she 
canters up to her place at the head of the 
regiment and leads it past the Emperor and 
his Staff, saluting with her whip—a perfectly 
ideal thing to do, of course. One of the few 
that would induce me to consider being born a 
German Royalty ia 


“Paee ee Hil; and a great deal too 
late in the day.” 

“Ves, I know. And of course it was infi- 
nitely nicer,’ remembered with remorse the 
youngest mistress the White House ever had; 
‘*but [ wish you could have made mea Colonel, 
Daddy; I should have loved to lead your Vir- 
ginians past you and salute you with my whip.” 

“Tf you will give your parent some of that 
omelet which is slowly perishing before you and 
go on with your tale of the only young woman 
I know of who has been properly brought 


1p —— 





‘* Ah, well! Now you shall hear!” threatened 
Hilary. ‘‘It was a most Kaiserlike silly thing 
to think of to console anybody; but poor Sophy 
went through with it; and she wore, of coursc, 
her Black Eagle that he gave her, with the 
orange ribbon and the rosette on her hip; 
lovely it must have looked! And afterward 
they were having coffee, she says, and the 
Emperor, after scolding her for some time very 
severely, told her she hadn’t put it on properly. 
Well, when he said that, Sophy, feeling as she 
did so awfully miserable—she threw it on the 
floor. The Black Eagle! His Black Eagle! 
Wasn’t it awful? And rushed crying out of the 
room before him and without leave or any- 
thing. Luckily only Marshal von KGnigsdorf 
was present, and he’s a dear old man, very fond 
of Sophy. But he couldn’t get her not arrested 
and the Emperor hasn’t spoken to her since.” 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Lanchester equably, ‘it 
was no way to treat a Black Eagle. But I 
sympathize deeply with Sophy and her scien- 
tist. I hope she may win him yet. And if 1 
may now demand your attention to something 
else ——”’ 

“Oh, Father! You’ve heard from Governor 
Daniels. Are they talking seriously—our 
people?” 

“*T have heard from Jim, as a matter of fact; 
and though he may be talking seriously now 
he will soon cease to do so. The news is, Hil, 
that Maurice Blattenheimer has offered us 
three millions for the Silver Squaw. And we 
had enough before. It’s very perturbing.” 


} ILARY opened her eyes a little wider and 

laid her fork with particular care upon her 
plate. *‘ But you did expect him, didn’t you, 
Dad, to pay something for it?” 

‘*Something, yes; say my traveling expenses 
and a little over; but nothing like this. The 
man is taking advantage of us, Hil. I suspect 
him; he’s a boss. What does he want to give 
me three million dollars for?” 

‘‘Why, for the mine, Daddy.” 

“Yes, I suppose he'll put it that way,” 
groaned her father; ‘‘and those agent fellows 
will excuse themselves with the fact that the 
Alaska Ore Properties were willing to pay two 
million five hundred thousand. And I’ve got 
to be satisfied with the explanation and pocket 
the three millions, or work it myself, which 
might pay—Heaven have mercy upon us!— 
even better. But this seals every vow I ever 
made to keep out of politics, Daughter.” 

“But, Father ——”’ 

“Ves, it does. It puts us in the millionaire 
class, and the people hate the millionaire class, 
and [ hate it myself. Lucky Lanchester! The 
man with three million dollars—three million 
Silver Squaws about his neck! No, Hilary, 
the primaries would have no use for all those 
squaws; they’re not popular in politics any- 
way Be 

But Hilary sat with her hands clasped tight 
in front of her, lost in thought, out of which the 
next instant resolution soared. ‘‘ Father dar- 
ling, this unlucky mine! Don’t sell it at all; 
give it away. And do—do run again for Presi- 
dent. The people are dying to elect you; you 
know they are. And I’m dying to see you 
elected. If they won’t have you with a silver 
mine which you found by yourself and perfectly 
honestly—give it away.” 

““No,’” said Henry Lanchester, getting up 
from the table, ‘‘ I’m afraid they wouldn't care 
about that kind of man either. I may possibly 
give it to youif you'll promise to take it away. 
But we'll digest this later, Hil; for the time be- 
ing the point is that Simcox will be here at three 
this afternoon about it and I’ve got to see him, 
and Prince Alfred is also coming at three; and 
he and Enoch and I were to have tarred the 
second canoe. You will take care of him, please; 
I'll join you at teatime. Simcox will be gone 
in about an hour.” 

Hilary also left her place and walked to the 
window. ‘Bertha and I,” she announced, 
‘were going after cat-tails this afternoon. 
They’re lovely now; in another day or two 
they'll be all burst and spoiled. Couldn’t Enoch 
be showing Prince Alfred how to tar a canoe?”’ 

‘‘Quite impossible. You must take him in- 
stead of Bertha with you. He is really not 
dificult by himself. Let him take his own 
line and you'll find him a dear fellow, and very 
entertaining.” 

‘“‘T’ll do my best,” said Hilary, with a lip that 
quivered between a smile and something quite 
different. 





V 71TH care and precision and a clasp-knife 

Prince Alfred was cutting cat-tails and 
handing them to Hilary, who laid them in the 
flat bottom of the boat, heads one way, stems 
the other. He was at great pains to pick out 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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HIS : 
i 
RO F i 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) ts 
N ee 
Pes the longest and finest. She took them from is 
‘Ss, | his hand witha touch ofsedateness that became : i 
| her as sweetly as possible. 3 } 
: **T suppose,’” he said presently, “that you ae) 
| want these merely for putting about, don’t ¥j 
you? Just to look pretty?” At 
°**Tsn’t that reason enough to want them?” A* 


she asked. 

**Of course it is. ButI should likeit somuch 
betterif we were getting them to dosomething 
useful with.” 

She thought a minute. ‘‘Like strewing the 
stone floor of the banqueting hall of the castle,” 
she said. 

““Ves, something like that. Didn't they live 


y Si 
,] 
Our Ba by Cop ? gloriously in those days? But I don’t suppose 


Twenty hours’ each davt is right for we should have been allowed to do it all the 


: same, It would have been alout’sjob.” _ 
the first month, then gradually less till ‘*T’m not so sure about ‘gloriously.” Think 


: + os ! : of the bones mixed up with the rushes, and the 
at six months sixteen ho ATS ss day 1s | hounds growling, and—and the potato skins.”’ 
just right. | “We shouldn't have had potatoes,’’ he told 
Your baby must have that sleep to her. “The chief seneschal would never have 


: : heard of them. I say, isn’t that enough? 
get fatandrosy. And it will have that Right-o.”” ; 


sleep if you feed it regularly an d evenly E SCRAMBLED into his place again and 
on its mother’s milk or the nearest from there he contemplated her for a mo- 


substitute, NESTLE’ S FOQD. ment, a little flushed under her wide hat, in ° 


satisfaction and silence, ‘‘ Doyou happen ever 
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If mothers would only realize how port seen a Holbein of the Lady Vaux?” he ” 
- : : asked her. 6é 
unclean are most of the dairies in this “cigs splay? . t tioeinn Wikies ba de” 
country; the every-day danger of carry- “<The original’s at Windsor, I think. You’re 


ing Consumption and other dread diseases | "0t ,2 bit like her; she's. rather beefy; but 

; : ; “1 I'd like awfully tosee you in the headdress she 
to babies in cow’s milk! If mothers wears. It has little flat wings along the face, 
only knew that in one State, where the edged with pearls, and a sort of jib sheet of 
velvet sticking out at one side witha veil on it. 





a 





GLOVES |} 


laws are strict, there are 200,000 in- I’ve always remembered it awfully well, Idon’t » 
fected cows—one for nearly every baby know why.’ wan / x 
in the State! ‘It’s odd how one does remember things.” / 

: “*T think it simply dear of you to let mecome 





If mothers only knew that the Gov- like this instead of Bertha. It’s rather rough OW smoothly and roundly these silk 


n Bertha, of course. 
ernment Inspectors found throughout the | °"«< yyy friliee was 60 distressed. A Mr 
land only eight clean dairies ina hundred! 


Mr. 1 : 
Simcox telegraphed this morning —— gloves fit! They are Kayser Silk 
; “Yes, I know. I say, do you mind too 
Nurse your baby if you can. If you | _awfully—about ‘Mir. Simcox?”” He looked Gloves, and they will fit your hand and 
can’t, give your baby the Food that is | __ trifle dashed. : : 

4 aie > . Hilary let the water play zhhe yers, A 
safe—the nearestthing to mother’s milk— “No ce Arh vai a a aim with equal grace and beauty 
** Because l’m uncommonly grateful—really. 


29 | roa — page = ae Kayser Silk Gloves wear better, fit better a} 
eS es 00 sid; "I'm afraid Bather's advice would be | and hold their shape longer than the ordinary 








be St, but N ° 
Safe | yecause you adc d only water to pre pare it. ‘He's splendid, isn’t he: ? But this i Is more J kind. / N 
Safe because it is made under the strictest sci- a matter of feeling— something I want you to 
entific conditions. Safe because no germ can help me to decide.” | Hilary, clasping her hands 
Ue e > e 
~ about her knees and considering the tips of her R b h K | 

reach it in its airtight can. shoes, gave him a very silent attention. “You emember the name ayser. t 1s 

NESTLP’S is made from the milk of healthy know I am expecting my aunt. d . h h d e h h ° 
cows, kept in sanitary dairies. Allthe heavy | _ ““Oh- yes. , She looked up quickly. Pe stampe in the em, an wit e€ac pair 
parts of milk are modified, so that the curd is | Saturday, isn’t it? Are you Quite sure that 


soft and fleecy as in mother’s milk. All 
those other things that 


Doctor Morrow has everything? He knows, is a guarantee ticket that the tips 


doesn’t he, that there are simply stacks of 











pe linen and things over here?” 3 

your baby needs andthe ‘ pCR — ‘He said something about two on: cases will outw ear the gloves. 

calf doesn’t are added. jes T y But that will all be looked after —— ‘There \ 
And —there you have has always been a chamberlain for —s pur- N y 


NESTLE’S on which 


three generations have 


When you buy your summer silk gloves 


> .. --- 


“That isn’t my difficulty. My difficulty is 






poses,’ she thought to herself, ‘‘of course.”’) aN 









siawe Wealthy aie Pena eeu to tell my aunt about the Insist on Kayser. They cost no more. | N 
strong. ion ae She reflected. “Why should you be?” i 

Send the Cou . ae “It’s not easy to explain; but in England | paste 
will bring you gn of NES | should feelIwas, and over hereldon’tsomehow.” Short Kayser Silk Gloves 30c to $1.25 


‘Does Colonel Vandeleur know yet?” = 
NESTLE’S FOOD— a | **Rather not! I’m not bound to tell Vandy. Long Kayser Silk Gloves—75c to $2.00 
enough for othe e fee d- . : FO 0. al ' That would upset my applecart andno mistake. 
ings—and a Book by Pp , It would be his duty, you see, to upset it. A ll 
Specialists, filled with Receirecr NuTRIMESE Nobody knows except Doctor Morrow and we t a stores 
A 








































































things you should CHILDREN three.” 
é ; * ‘Wouldn't it be the Princess’s duty to upset 
know. ——S— it too? 
: ‘I’m afraid she wo d think so,’ a cose ae fle 
NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, sy orgie er ale pT nas ho 
77 Chambers Street, New York. **She could have a jolly good try.” — 
Please send me, FREE, your book and trial 
package. bees exchanged glances full of anxiety and 
Name understanding. 
¥ “Can't you depend on Doctor Morrow?’”’ 
Address ‘Doctor ‘nace told me yesterday that 
my lungs were as soundas his. Hewill help, of 
course; but if I am as well as that and I told 
| her I wanted to live in Colorado 
‘““Tsee. She wouldn't hear of it. She would 
It must say it woul | break her heart. 
‘No,”’ said Prince Alfred gloomily, ‘she 
d wouldn’t say that. But she would use other 
be taste — arguments just as useful.’ 
‘Then I wouldn’t tell her,’ cried Hilary. | | 
7 . ~4 | “Your American feeling is right for when you | 
before you can appreciate the | are in America. Over here we don’t tell ih 
_ 2 SS ee everything to aunts.”’ HITE FRO: 
dainty, delicate flavor of = or <¢ We 7 Ek a 7 bn WHITETROSy il 
“Yes, when it matters as much as this | - 


matters andthey might withthe bestintentions _ | 

do harm,” Hilary pronounced. 
| He looked at her with all his heart. “love _ | rom uncie Jan “re 
| to hear you say it matters,’ he said. ‘‘To me 


of « ourse, it’s e verything on earth—and a few 
things in Heaven. 

It was only as if he had kissed her hand, but 
something in it frightened them both; and, as 
for aninstant they looked at one another, tears 


Uncle Sam chose the ‘‘White Frost’’ Refrigerator 
for use at the Panama Canal. His experts selected 
the ‘White Frost’’ Refrigerator. Under the most rigid tests for 
sanitation, convenience and economy, the ‘‘White Frost” stood 
supreme, We followed Uncle Sam’s example because we wanted 


Many delicious dishes 
are made withit. Try 
it In icings, on tea 








akes in ice cre gathere d in her eyes and in his. the best refrigerator—selected and approved by experts. We 

cakes, In Ice Cream, ‘Dear Alfred, I think—you mustn’t say got it in weg bez peed ‘White hd ye ‘ This gt 4 a tte rene sen 
thi ~ . he se things,’’ she told him very sadly. is equippec with exc usive patented features, las a perfect air 

whipped cream, etc. ar np hm am quite wAceod won't. But, Hil, dex ar circulation from ice to provisions and return. A pure, dry atmos- 


1 phere in provision chamber at all times. Revolving shelves, Metal 
I hi 1dn’t finished about my Aunt Georgina. construction. Finished in white enamel inside and out. Fancy 
‘T'll send the pillow-cases. heavy nicke! plated trimmings. Interior parts can be removed 
** Bother the pill »W-CaSes, You'll come and and cleaned in one minute. ly pay all freight charges and allow 30 days free trial. Write now- 
» her, won't you? ”’ Zvery home can afford a ** White Frost’’ Refrigerator. Our prices are so low 


so Ss v og ; , E, Pp mM t He our terms of payment so easy that you will never miss the money. 
° W hy, of <our - Father and I if you asy ay en S You buy direct from the factory at factory prices. This big, direct money- 
think she } saving offer puts the ‘‘White Frost”’ within the reach of every home in this country. Get a “White Frost” at first cost. 

**T think she would expect it. She never ; It describes all the benefits and advantages of the “White Frost" Refrigerator. 
travels without her visitors’ book; and she is Write for Free Book It shows the different designs. It gives our bed, rock bottom factory prices ond 
, »- when all’c casid ; >? full particulars of our unparalleled free trial offer, easy payment_plan and 25 year guarantee which goes wi 
your godmother when all’s said and done. every sale. It is postpaidfree to you. Write now. 


ee “A Mnite feos, | METAL STAMPING CO., Dept. 2, JACKSON, MICH. 


Use it for flavoring 
sugar Syrup. 





Grocers sel] it. If yours 
doesn’t, we will supply you. 


Send 2¢ stamp for “Mapleine 
Dainties" recipe book. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wn. 
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HE rich beauty and exqui- 

site weave of McCallum Silk 

Hosiery are so intimately a 
part of perfect gowning that when- 
ever you see a woman whose cos- 
tume is right in every detail — you 
just know she wears 


WMS Callum 


Silk Hosiery 


If you want the best value obtain- 
able in black, pure thread silk hose, 
ask your dealer for McCallum’s Nos. 
122 and 113. 


No. 153 is obtainable in any color to match 
sample on a few days’ notice. 

Sold by the best shops everywhere. Send 
for handsome booklet, ‘“‘Through My 
Lady’s Ring.” 


McCallum Hosiery Company 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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The Rubber Button and Rubber Cush- 
ion Loop are mighty good features of 


Rickory 


f7OS©C Supporrers 


For Boys and@d Girls 


The stockings are protected be- 
tween Rubber and Rubber 
and even the sheerest qual- 
ity cannot slip or tear. 

The Pin and Buckle are two 
other important points wherein 
HICKORY hose supporters are 
different and superior. 

Ask your dealer 
or send 20c for trial pair 
1.Stein & Campany 
MAKERS 


319 Racine Avenue 
*hicago 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME.TAPES 


| Your full name in fast color thread can be 
Oven into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 
> doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These 
iarkings more than save their cost by preventing 
\undry losses. Required by schools and colleges. 
Chey make a dainty, individual gift. Orders filled 
n a week through your dealer, or write for samples 
nd order blanks, direct to 


1. & J. CASH, Ltd., 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 











only 25c with list of Baby’s First Needs. 





anteed. Send today. 


Baby Outfits and Patterns 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full il- 
lustrated directions for making, materials to use, 


Will also send Free in plain envelope mybeau- 
tiful catalog of 62 pages of garments from Birth to 
14 years. Send now and save yourself Time, 
Money and Worry. Complete satisfaction guar- 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 106 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 














HIS 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


“T hadn’t forgotten it,” Hilary told him 
demurely. “‘Oughtn’t we to be getting back? 
I’m sure it’s five.” 

“‘T remember it all the time. And if I do 
decide to tell her about the ranch scheme—I 
don’t think I will, but if I do—you’ll back me 
up about it, won’t you?” 

Hilary straightened her hat and took up the 
tiller ropes. “‘I don’t feel,’’ she said with some 
discernment as he slowly dipped the oars, ‘‘as 
if I should be exactly the right person. Father 
might. But I am sure the strongest ally on 
your side will be Doctor Morrow.” 

They rowed back through the flaming woods 
over the golden water with hardly another 
word. How indeed could they talk with two 
worlds imposing silence on them? 

But when he had beached the boat and 
shipped his oars and turned to help her out, 
“‘ After all, I’m twenty-three,” he said. 

It did not seem a very apt thing to say, and 
perhaps Hilary thought so, for as she put her 
hand in his she made no reply. 


XIV 


“T“HE Princess Georgina traveled as the 
Countess of Yorick, the Lady Althea Dawe 
was registered as Miss Revelstoke. Their in- 
cognito was respected even in the harbor of 
New York, respected beyond anything that 
either of the ladies probably dared to hope. 
People looked at them, bowed slightly, and let 
them pass; even the reporters let them pass. 

It was the first thing the Princess said to 
Doctor Morrow on the Saturday afternoon 
when Colonel Vandeleur finally got them seated 
in the buckboard at Moose Lick outside the 
station. ‘‘We have been quite unmolested,” 
she said. She also gave out immediately that 
she meant, if possible, to return by a liner sail- 
ing the following week. It would be far too 
short a visit, but for her part she was never so 
happy as at sea. Bundled up in a deck-chair 
the voyage was one long delight. 

‘There was something firm and fine and 
intimidating about the Princess which reached 
Doctor Morrow’s consciousness at once. He 
felt it, and thought well to reply to it as he and 
Vandeleur tucked the rugs about the ladies. 
“Your nephew was very anxious to come and 
meet you himself, Madam,” he said. ‘I was 
sorry not to be able to allow it.” 

“*Ah,”’ Princess Georgina replied, ‘‘yes. We 
did hope—did we not, Althea? —to see his dear 
faceon the platform. And as he is nowso well, 
Doctor Morrow, may I ask why you thought 
necessary to forbid it?” 

“I’m afraid we must use ‘well’ as a relative 
term,’ Doctor Morrow, who sat in front beside 
the driver, leaned back to say. ‘‘Crowds are 
very bad for him.’’ 

“But there were only, besides ourselves, one 
gentleman, two men with guns and a dog,” 
objected the Princess; and indeed Moose Lick 
had definitely said good-by to summer visitors. 

“Precisely. But if it had leaked out that 
Prince Alfred was to be here it is just possible 
that there would have been quite a few more.” 

“‘Oh, yes; in that case ——”’ 

“*Moose Lick has been out of bounds for the 
Prince all summer, and we weren’t taking any 
risks. But I think I may promise that he shall 
be allowed to see you off, Madam; especially,” 
the Doctor added gallantly, ‘‘as nobody could 
suppose that you would be leaving us so soon. 
I hope the hamper under the seat is not incon- 
veniencing you. Abe, when was that mare 
shod last?” 

Vandeleur, squeezed in beside the Doctor, 
looked straight in front of him; Doctor Mor- 
row’s attention was fixed upon the mare’s 
off hindleg; and the long, significant glance 
which the two ladies exchanged went unob- 
served. The silence that fell was not broken 
until Colonel Vandeleur began pointing out 
and naming the misty peaks that showed as 
the road wound into the woods. Riley followed 
with the two maids and the luggage; and so, 
before the October sun had drawn the last of 
his red fire out of the maples, the arrival was 
accomplished. : 

It was a most affectionate arrival—dignified, 
graceful and affectionate. Doctor Morrow 
stood by, with a careful eye upon his charge, 
as it took place. The Princess advanced with 
outstretched arms; Doctor Morrow watched 
Prince Alfred surrender first one cheek and 
then the other to be kissed, and heard his 
studied replies to the ejaculations that fell like 
a warm shower bath about him. The Princess, 
with her head up, wept into a handkerchief 
that seemed the emblem of authority; Lady 
Althea cried also, unashamed. 

“Out of the jaws of death,’ exclaimed 
Princess Georgina. “‘If ever there was a Divine 
interposition, darling Alfie ——” 

Doctor Morrow went into his own room, and 
there, being of an impulsivedisposition,emptied 
his rifle several times out of the window. Later, 
at supper, Princess Georgina remarked that she 
thought she had heard shooting. 

“Tt was a feu de joie, Madam, in honor of 
your arrival,” the Doctor told her. 

“Anda very pretty thought,” said she. 


T WAS soon plain that the Princess had no 

desire for anything like an official interview 
with Doctor Morrow. She gavehim the King’s 
messages with every circumstance that could 
enhance their significance — except privacy. 
She expressed her own gratitude with effusion, 
wondered, and exclaimed, and begged to know 
Doctor Morrow’s marvelous secret, asif it couid 
be communicated over a cup of tea; hinted the 
immense reputation the Doctor had made for 
himself in England, ‘‘where the interest is 
naturally enormous,’ but adroitly avoided 
drawing upon herself any professional fire 
whatever. Observing which, the Doctor re- 
served hisammunition; and this was the harder 
for him to do as he had also to note that Alfred, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 

































































HEN baby is put 

down after his bath 
he must be perfectly com- 
fortable. Tobe *‘perfectly 
comfortable’? he must 
be perfectly dry. 


After the “‘patting’’ with 
a soft bath towel use 


COLGATE’S 


TALC POWDER 


Safest and best for you 
and your children, be- 
cause it is the xea/ boric 
powder. 


Baby Talc — Colgate’s 
new powder — is exactly 
thesameasourotherTalc 
Powders, with the excep- 
tion that the perfume is 
less pronounced and for 
that reason may be pre- 
ferred for the nursery. 


Your dealer has Colgate’s 
Talc— or we will send a 
dainty trial box for 4c in 
stamps. 


Colgate & Co. 
Dept. H,199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 








Cream does what a dent 


trial tube on 







luxurious, lasting, refine 








“Not Over-Medicated ”’ 


Your dentist will tell you that Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Colgate & Company 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 





ifrice should do. 


Let your dentist prescribe for any abnorma/ condition of your 
mouth — and let the safe, thorough, antiseptic and pleasant 
cleaning of your teeth be left to Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Your dealer has it — or we will send a generous 


receipt of 4c in stamps. 


Ask for our booklet ‘‘ Oral Hygiene,’’ for adults, and the 
amusing ‘“‘ Jungle Pow-Wow,’’ for little children. 
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Wealth of the Hair 


depends upon 


Health of the Hair 


The first step toward in- 
creasing the beauty, softness 
and lustre of your hair is to 
ensure the zorma/ activity of 
your scalp. 


Dandruff, falling hair, a 
tightly drawn scalp —all are 
signs that your scalp is of in 
a healthy condition. 









































































The usual causes: 

1—A weakened, run-down 
system. 

2—Neglect of the scalp. 


The first cause demands the at- 
tention of your physician. 

The second—neglect—demands 
your immediate attention. 

Regular and systematic shampoo- 
ing with Packer’s Tar Soap is gen- 
erally all that is needed. 





Packer’s Tar Soap does its work 
well. It contains the especially 
selected pine-tar that gives 
**Packer’s’’ its well-known healing 
and soothing properties. 

Packer’s Tar Soap gets at the 
cause. It clears the pores from 
clogging impurities and leaves the 
scalp clean, refreshed and invigo- 
rated. 
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CAKE ar ‘LIQUID 


Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pincs. ) 








Send 10c for a sample of Packer's 
Tar Soap, cake or liquid. We will 
mail you on request our manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp—Their 
Modern Care and Treatment.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 























Every Bride jet aes 
Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


Clllustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex Books; Tells 
All About Sex Matters; 
what young women and 
: - , Wivesand husbands, 
fathie oh and me gee tole and 
d ¥ ers need to know. 
die! Bock - Ail Plain Sexual Truths 
eed ts Read ,, ording to the latest 
researches of Medical Science, inrelationto _— 
and Happiness in Marriage. Laws of 5 genics 
and Sex explained by the highest ! Pye TAL 
Scientific Sex Facts Hi therto Misunderstood. . 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D., M. D. ipzig), Head of Physiolog 


Departinent of Northwestern | 
1 











Lee: See Parse 

thority on ‘‘Sex 
* ‘SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE’ ” yo “SUGENICS” i in One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept.W-222, Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


\ JE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
#$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 




















315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 














ROYAL HAPPINESS 


that first morning, ate less than half his usual 
breakfast, spoke carefully, and seemed “all out 
of proportion’’ troubled about the punctilio 
which should attend his aunt. 

The Doctor had an eye upon the party; the 
Lady Althea had an eye, which was also in- 
telligent, upon the Doctor. 

‘*That man,”’ she said to her mistress, “‘ will 
never permit it.” 

The maids were gone, leaving the ladies to 
rest in their double-bedded chamber. 

‘Permit what?” 

“The dear Prince to return with us.” 

‘“He may not be anxious for it, as every day 
the arrangement continues is of untold value to 
him. But he must permit it, if Alfie wishes.” 

““Do you think, Darling, that Prince Alfred 
does wish it?” 

“T have not spoken seriously to him yet; 
but I think he will. I am very sleepy, Althea; 
this air is marvelous. I think you may leave 
Alfred to me. Good-night, Althea.” 

Good-night, Darling,’ said the Lady 
Althea obediently; but from the pillow she 
kept one pathetic eye upon Alfred’s log cabin 
in the starlight, where a lamp was burning, 
and did not sleep—faithful creature that she 
was—until it was put out. 


HAT was on Sunday night. The next morn- 
ing Colonel V: andeleur said to the Princess 
Georgina: ‘‘Visitors in a place like this are 
hardly to be expected, Princess; but Mr. ex- 
President Lanchester and his daughter, of whom 
Iknow you have heard a great deal ds 
“And nothing but what is delightful,” 
interposed Her Royal Highness. 

“And who are practically our only neighbors, 
propose to pay you their respects today. It 
pd arranged that we should let them know, 

you had quite recovered from the fatigue of 
the j journey, whether you could receive them.” 

‘Abe or Riley can go over,” observed Doctor 
Morrow. 

““Nothing,” declared Princess Georgina, 
“could give me greater pleasure. Mr. Lan- 
chester has been quite extraordinarily kind; I 
should be glad of an opportunity to thank him. 
And it will be a special pleasure to meet the 
young lady, who, as I dare say you all know, is 
my goddaughter - i 

“T didn’t!’? exclaimed Doctor Morrow. 
‘*Now that’s what I call remarkable.” 

“It’s not what J call remarkable,” said the 
Princess equably. ‘‘I have altogether stood 
sponsor to forty-five—or is it forty-seven 
infants, Althea?” 

“Forty-seven, Princess. The last was Lady 
New Forest’s. You remember Lord New 
Forest gave five thousand toward the expense 
of dividing our dear Bishop’s diocese, and you 
said you couldn’t refuse.”’ 

‘There is no reason, Althea, to go into whys 
and wherefores. But you will all understand 
my added interest in Miss Lanchester. I hear, 
by-the- way, that she has grown up very 
beautiful.” 

The Princess looked around inquiringly as 
she spoke and her gaze rested last upon Alfred, 
who threw back hishead and responded “ Very”’ 
in a tone of indifference far too profound. 

‘Ah, well, we shall see. You may say, Colo- 
nel Vandeleur, that twelve o’clock will suit me 
perfectly. That will enable me to get my let- 
ters done, and leave all the time that will be 
necessary for the visit before luncheon.”’ 

‘“Abe is chopping wood at my place,”’ said 
Alfred to Colonel Vandeleur as they got up 
from the table; ‘‘I’ll send him to you.” 

Something in the way he said it struck the 
gentle ear of the Lady Althea. ‘‘ He ts going to 
write,’’ she whispered to the Princess as they 
stepped out upon the veranda; ‘“‘he is going fo 
write to her himself.” 

“Let him,’’ she heard in return. ‘‘My 
dear Althea, _& young man must have his 
amusements.’ 


ABOUT tw two hours later the Princess was 
£-\ happily engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Lanchester, while Alfred and Hilary devoted 
themselves to the entertainment of the Lady 
Althea. There was no doubt, from the poise 
of Princess Georgina’s gray head and the defer- 
ence of Mr. Lanchester’s, that she and the 
ex-President were discussing matters of inter 
national importance. Lady Althea was sweetly 
interested in local ones. Alfred looked a good 
deal, with absorption, at his boots. 

But all were doing well when the Princess at 
the end of one of her sentences said with easy 
graciousness: ‘‘ Now I think I must be allowed 
a chat with you, Miss Lanchester. Shall we 
take a little walk, or shall the others take a 
little walk? Ah, well,” as the others filed out, 
‘perhaps that is best. Now will you come, 
please, and sit over here beside me? That’s 
right. This is a day to remember for us both, 
is it not, dear Miss Lanchester, when we 
think of the circumstances in which we last 
met? Such a dear, wee thing you were, so 
pathetic, so helpless.” 

“Tt makes one feel very big now,” said Hilary 
sweetly. 

““Yes, no doubt. And very old now, for my 
part—very old indeed, my dear. I was your 
age then. Ah, me a pleasant smile rode on 
the sigh—‘‘now tell me, dear, what do you 
mean to do with your life? You are not yet 
engaged?” 

It was a fair question for a godmother, but 
Hilary had to remember that it was. ‘‘No,” 
she said; ‘‘I am devoted to my father.’ 

**Ah, yes; youtwo. It is easy to see what 
you are to each other. I lost my own father 
very, very early; I know what it is to miss a 
father. But I should have married, all the same. 
Marriage is the only career for a woman, don’t 
you think?” 

‘Perhaps the happiest. We marry a good deal 
over here,” said Hilary with sudden spirit. 
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Colored Pattern Chart 


on request 












You can’t mop or scrub printed linoleum 
without getting water down into the seams. 
This causes the burlap to rot and soon it 
begins to break off at the seams and edges. 


Congoleum is made on a waterproof base. 
Lay it on your kitchen floor and you can 
scrub it or mop it daily, knowing that you 
are doing it no harm. 


Congoleum 





For dining rooms, halls and living rooms we 
have rug borders, beautifully grained in imi- 
tation of quartered oak, brilliantly varnished 
or dull finish, straight or parquet style, in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May. 





Floor Coverings 
and Rug Borders 


Congoleum is more durable than printed 
linoleums. It can be laid by anybody. It 
doesn’t even require to be nailed or pasted, 
for it lies snug and never buckles or curls 
or wrinkles up. And Congoleum is not only 
better than linoleum—it is also cheaper. 


There are a large number of designs in all 
colors and styles, simple and ornate, suitable 
for every room in the house. 


Rug Borders 


golden oak, light oak, extra light and parquet. 
Used as background for rugs —they defy 
detection from real oak. 

Colored Pattern Chart on request. 


United Roofing and Manufacturing Co. 


Department Philadelphia Chicago Boston San Francisco 


of Barrett Mfg. Co. 


Birmingham Toronto Montreal 














a Pleasure 


and 
Satisfaction 
by using an 
ADJUSJABLE 


AUTOMATIC 


: y The little wheels at the top Au- 
tomatically and Independently 
adjust the Neck, Shoulders, Bust, 
Waist, Hipsand Skirt to the desired 
size, style or shape. Your money gladly 
refunded if it does not exactly reproduce 
your figure. Write today for Catalog 
giving all styles and prices. Contains 
useful information for women who sew. 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Suite 738, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 











No suanbie how tadly your foreitons 
is dulled, stained or scratched, restore 
its beauty with 


GOLDEN STAR 

Polisher and Cleaner 
Needs but one application — 
leaves a hard, bright surface 
that will not catch dust and 
needs but little atten- 
tion. Use it for any- 
thing that needs 
polishing. 
ASK DEALER 
If he doesn'tsell 
it, write for 
free sam- 
ple. 
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For 
A Rubens 


scores of wash-days. 


guards against coughs and colds. 


No open laps—no wrinkles. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted 
to its right production. Don't be misled by 
imitations on a garment so important. 





Trademark 











Fast-Growing Babies— 


A Rubens shirt is adjustable. It allows for baby’s 
rapid growth. And it will stay soft and elastic through 


It has a double thickness over all the front. This 


A Rubens has no draw-strings to become knotted and 
break. No buttons to bother with and finally come off. 


A million mothers have chosen this shirt for its comfort 
and convenience. Your baby should enjoy 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


No Buttons pat, Narouble | RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 





a Rubens, too. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 
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Well- groomed 
people wear silk 
hose because of 
its style and ele- 
gance. [he wisest 
among themwear 


i PHOER NIX 
f SILK HOSE 


because it is long 

wearing as well as 
tylish.. 

Made ce ‘panedye 

thread silk of the 

finest quality, Phoe- 

nix Silk Hose gives 


the utmost in service 
and satisfaction. 
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4-pair Che 
boxes e 
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WOMEN’S 
(40 shades) 
75c to $2 

air 
(All regular 


and out sizes) 


~cenigier eters cance 



















MEN’S 
50c to $1 
air 


At All 
Good Dealers 
















“*Made in America”’ 
by 





PHOENIX 
KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway 


Milwaukee 
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| Enjoy these aiion” 
)) all summer long 


The months without an R are the best 
months to enjoy Pioneer Minced Sea = 
Clams. You appreciate more thanever Fj 
their delicacy and fine flavor. They ( 















make many dainty dishes—such as 
Creamed Minced Clams, Deviled 
Minced Clams, Minced Clam Salad, as 
well as soups and chowder—that set the 
lagging appetite on edge. 


Pioneer 
‘a Clams” 


have noequal. Packed from 
fat, tender Razor clams, that 
are found only on the North 
Pacific shores. The salt sea fla- 
vor is preserved for your enjoy- 
ment. If your grocer doesn’t 
handle Pioneer Minced Sea 
Clams you may send direct and 


Order a can Parcel Post 
Send us 25e for full size can, or $1.25 


























for six cans. Can makes 
: 1-2 quarts soup, 1 quart 

chowder, or 22 other good 
_ dishes shown in our 


Free Recipe Book 


Tells how to make delec- 
table soups, chowders, ome- 
lets, salads, fritters, patties, 
etc. Be sure to mention 
dealer's name when you write. 


Sea Beach Packing Wks. 
100 Pacific Avenue 
Aberdeen, Wash., U. S. A. 






















Crépe de Chine Dress $10.75 & 


Immediate deliveries direct from manufacturer fi a 
Express prepaid; money back if not satisfied 2 ANY. 


This model (illustrate od) has the new, modified, 
bustle skirt. Dress is made “Of good quality 
Crepe pe de Chine, and hasa fine shadow lace frill = 
on waist. Colors: Black, navy, Copenhagen, \ 
brown, wisteria, mahogany. $10.75. R \ 

Send for new illustrated catalogue R-1 of 
dresses and costumes, describing this and other 
models reflecting the latest fashions. 


MATERNITY DRESSES 


Why not be well and comfortably dressed dur- 
ing maternity when you can get dresses that auto 
matically adjust themselves to the figure at all 
times, wear well, are stylish, and make it possibl< for 
you to spend time out of doors without embarriss- 
ment? Style illustrated, but for maternity, $11.25. 

Send for free complete catalogue M-1 of Mater- 
nity Dresses. Satisfaction or your money back. ETS in| 
Economy Mfg. Co., 433 W. Broadway, New York "= 























I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Send lock of hair and I will match 
and mail a fine 22 in. short stem human hair 
f switch—wavy orstraight. Abargain. Remit §2in 
fee ten days or sell 3 and earn your switch. Extra 
shades a little more. Enclose 5c postz 
today for free beauty book of latest 
dressing, hair goods, and ostrich feathers. 
rf Women Agents Wanted 
, Anna Ayers, arte R40. 2208. State St., ond 
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or 


To be {sure you do. Yes, I have always 
understood so.”’ Just the suspicion of a stare 
came into Princess Georgina’s eyes and van- 
ished. She put her hand into a black velvet 
bag and drew out a small packet. ‘‘I have 
taken my godmother’s privilege, my dear, and 
brought you a tiny gift,” she said, and handed 
it to Hilary with a gesture born of many prize- 
givings. 

It was an exquisite little brooch, an open 
shell with silver cupids in it, and a garland of 
roses. 

“Oh, the darling!” cried Hilary. “Is it 
really for me? Thank you so much.” Just an 
instant she hesitated; then very gracefully and 
prettily she kissed Princess Georgina’s hand. 

“Tt has charm, I think, the little thing. I 
am so gratified that it pleases you; something 
old, I thought, might—in this country where 
all is so new. Marquisate it is; do you know 
the work?” 

“Oh, very well. By Weise, isn’t it? I have 
some earlier bits, a pendant or two and some 
earrings among my mother’s jewels; but 
nothing so sweet as this.” 

“* Ah, yes, your poor, dear mother! Was your 
mother an American, dear?” 


NE of her ancestors was a signatory of 
the Declaration of Independence,” said 
Hilary proudly. 

“‘One of her ancestors—but it was only the 
other day!” slipped from the Princess. ‘Ah, 
yes,”’ she retrieved, ‘“‘no doubt that is a great 
patent over here. And your father’s people, 
were they signatories too?” 

‘““Oh, my father’s people—no. But they are 
our romance ” Hilary launched out, and 
stopped. 

““Mayn’t I hear the romance?” 

‘Should you really care to? Well, once upon 
a time—I mean about the’end of the Fourteenth 
Century—there came over from France to the 
English Court a young man who called himself 
Henri de Lancastre. And he said that the 
Duke of Lancaster was his father, and that his 
mother, who was a French lady of noble birth, 
had been married to the Duke at a village in 
Auvergne, and that she had died at his birth. 
He had been brought up by the priests, so the 
story goes, who now sent him to England. 
Does it interest you?” 

“Tt sounds a fascinating tale. Pray go on.” 

“‘Of course it’s all must and dust and rust 
now,’ smiled Hilary, ‘‘and has been for cen- 
turies. King Richard was quite nice to him 
and made him a Knight Banneret and a Cap- 
tain of the Guard; but the Duke, who didn’t 
seem to want him about, after a time got him 
sent to Ireland to quell a rising of some sort, 
and he must have been there when the Duke 
died. Anyway the next thing was the King’s 
seizing the Duke’s estates, which you must 
know about so much better than I do,” Hilary 
appealed. 

“T’ve forgotten all my history; I beg you 
will go on.” 

“And I suppose Henri de Lancastre thought 
he had better not come back. Anyway he 
didn’t, even when his half-brother came to the 
throne. He must have been on bad terms with 
his half-brother.” 

“Very likely.” 

“So he stayed on in Ireland among the 
kerns and outlaws and married one of them, 
and became just a squireen there, and brought 
up his family, and he called his eldest son 
Henry Gaunt Lancaster. They were there in 
Tyrone till the end of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, sinking to be tenant farmers and pub- 
licans and all sorts, but always the eldest son 
being called Henry Gaunt. Then the last of 
them came to America; but some time before 
that the name had been corrupted the way we 
spell it. And here we are, Father and I; and 
his name is Henry Gaunt Lanchester.” 





‘THE Princess started ever so slightly, and 

then laughed merrily. “What a very amus- 
ing story,’’ she said. ‘‘You must tell it to 
Prince Alfred; or perhaps you have alrez ady 
told it to him?” 

““No,” said Hilary, ‘‘it has not occurred | to 
me to tell him. You asked me, you know.’ 

“To be sure I did; and what a delightful 
romance it is! John of Gaunt married often 
and not always wisely—the last time his 
governess. The Beauforts owe themselves to 
that; but it took an Act of Parliament; and 
the Pope, too, had to be at a little trouble about 
it. This episode must have been after the 
death of the first wife, when he was conducting 
that unlucky expedition against Charles. He 
married in England; he married in Spain; and 
now you say he married in France too. And 
an ex-President of the United States is Henry 
Gaunt Lanchester. How very droll!” 

Hilary placed the little box with the brooch 
in it definitely on the table and sat up very 
straight. ‘‘He is, but please don’t mention 
it,’ she said. ‘‘ He used to be Henry G., but he 
dropped the ‘Gaunt’ as soon as he thought of 
the Presidency. It would not make him any 
the more popular, Iam afraid, in this country.’ 

I shall forget it at once,” said the Princess 
Be ‘“My dear Miss Lanchester, I am a 
well of forgotten things.”’ She turned a leisurely 
glance out of the window. “I see Prince 
Alfred has taken Lady Althea out in a canoe,” 
she said. “I am amazed—simply amazed— 
that my eyes should behold him do such a thing 
as that again. And how happy we are in the 
instrument selected. I esteem it a privilege to 
have met Doctor Morrow.” 

“T think most people do,” 
quietly. 

The Princess joined the tips of her fingers to- 
gether, and her eyes on the couple in the canoe 
were gentle with gratitude. ‘‘My dear, dear 
boy! I stand to him, as you may know, Miss 
Lanchester, and have long stood, in the place 


said Hilary 
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Have What He Likes 
Tonight 


Good cooks, we know, like to exercise their skill. 
They like to serve their own creations. 

But in some lines, Madam, specialists do better. 
They get better materials; they have better facili- 
ties. And they've searched the world sometimes 
to get a faultless recipe. 

That is true of Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 
Nobody has ever matched this dish. Perhaps 
nobody ever will. 

Your men folks like it—like Beans baked this 
way. They like it so well that thousands of res- 
taurants where men lunch buy Baked Beans from us. 


VAN CAMP's 


PorRK & BEAN BAKED WITH 


S Tomato SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 






Every day, housewives are serving about two million dishes 
of good things that we cook. Not for convenience, not 
economy only. But because of our chefs and our recipes. 
Because of our tangs and our flavors. 


We don’t attempt to cook things which good home cooks 
might cook as well as we. Ours are specialties, requiring 
materials rarely obtained in stores. Things that depend on 
rare recipes, costly facilities, unusual skill. 

It is so with our Pork and Beans. It is so with our other 
Delicacies. We have searched the world to get for you the 
ideal quality in each. Chefs have been brought from various 
countries. Fortunes have been spent on one recipe. 

Please find this out. Let Van Camp's Beans tell you tonight 
how good our other good things are. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups— 18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Tamales 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’\talienne 
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i Royal-Rochester 
Cold Water Percolators 


It is good-bye to ‘ hit-or-miss 
coffee’’ when this percolator 
greets you on the table. 


And it is quick. 
Just watch! 


Simply put ground coffee into 
the aluminum basket and the 
cold water into the pot. Place 
on the stove. Then forget it. 


Busy yourself with something 
else for 15 minutes. Your Royal- 
Rochester Percolator will stay 
busy extracting the finest essence 
of the coffee’s fragrant aroma. 


Serve the delicious clear brew 
in the same handsome percolator. 


Royal- Rochesters are the 
“* Hinged-Cover’’ percolators. Cof- 
fee basket and cover can't flop out. 
No more burned fingers, broken 
cups and soiled linen. 


The model shown above comes 
in Royal nickel, 5, 7 and 9 cup 
sizes. Prices $2.50, $2.75 and 
$3.25. (In Canada, $3.25, $3.75 
and $4.25.) 


You can select from dozens of 


varieties and styles of Royal- 
Rochester Percolators. They 
come in Royal nickel, Colonial 


copper, Aluminum and China— 
for stove use or electric or alcohol 
heating. Prices from $2.00 up. 

Remember when 


you buy a 


Royal-Rochester Percolator from 
a Royal-Rochester dealer you are 
getting the perfect percolating 
apparatus. 


Good for a lifetime. 





Rochester |, 





If your dealer does not carry 
Royal-Rochester table utilities write 
us. We will direct you. 

Rochester Stamping Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. 
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Made in Philadelphia, since . . 1887 














| sede in Radmoor, England, in 383 | 





E are the oldest manufac- 

turers of full fashioned 
hosiery in America and back our 
hosiery with our famous square 
deal guarantee 





** If for any reason these 
hose prove unsatisfac- 
tory return them and 
gel new ones We 
leave it to your sense 
of fairness.’’ 











Our Honest Dollar 
Ladies’ Silk Stocking 
in sixty-five colors 


is the best 
hosiery value 
ever offered. 


Sold by all good dealers. Booklet FREE. 


Thos. E. Brown & Sons 
2d and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 
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of both father and mother. And I thought— 
I am sure at one time we all thought—that so 
little could be done; that he was not to be 
spared to enter upon the future which opened 
so greatly to one in his place in the world. And 
now we have him back—to pledge his sword 
anew to his King, and to dedicate his person, 
to devote his life, to subordinate his every in- 
terest and hope and ambition to the service 
of his country. Standing as he does so near 
the throne you will realize how great his oppor- 
tunities are. You and dear Mr. Lanchester 
have shown him such kindness, I am sure I 
may safely let you partially into the plans that 
are now maturing for his future happiness’? — 
the Princess at last brought her gaze back 
into the room and let it rest calmly upon 
Hilary—“for his future happiness in marriage.” 

Hilary smiled sweetly. ‘‘We should love to 
hear,”’ she said. 


MUST name no names, but there is a cer- 

tain dear little friend of mine not a thousand 
miles from Potsdam—an alliance that would 
cause as deep satisfaction in some Chancelleries 
as it would cause dismay in some others. You 
will understand that one cannot speak freely 
of these things. Or you would, my dear young 
lady, if your country had any foreign policy, 
Ww hich of course it hasn’t.”’ 

“T beg your pardon 

**‘T assure you I meant no offense. And that 
is why we must now begin to hurry Prince 
Alfred’s return a little, I grieve to say. This 
air—I so deplore his being obliged to leave it; 
I myself feel a different creature. But a cer- 
tain important Individual, whom we must 
sometimes humor, is showing alittle impatience 
and—well, I may tell you that the meeting of 
the young people has actually been arranged. 
You will see it all, if you look, in due time 
no doubt, in the papers. It will be quite im- 
possible to prevent them from drawing their 
conclusions.” 

‘** Actually arranged?” said Hilary. 

“T will even—if you will consider it a very 
great secret indeed—whisper where: At Clav- 
ismore, the seat of the Maccleughs, near Dun- 
fe rmline. My dear little friend is coming to be 
with her aunt, who has taken the place for the 
shooting. The visit was to have been earlier, 
but has now been postponed to the end of 
October, by which time my dearest Alfred—— 
Ah, here you are, Mr. Lanchester, to take your 
charming girl away from me, I fear! You 
should not have had her a moment sooner, but 
we had just finished our chat.” 

They made their farewells. 

Hilary’s eyes were very bright, 
more than usually self-possessed. A sudden 
little silver bell had struck in her brain. 
“Sophy!” it tinkled, “Sophy Sternburg-Hof- 
stein! The Archduchess Sophia-Ludovica of 
Sternburg-Hofstein!’’? It ran into a chime. 





her manner 
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ministrations of the genuine London valet. 
Could it be possible that in his search for truth 
in woman he had accidentally stumbled upon 
the complex? 
Il 

I ENRY shaved loudly (he was in the throes 

of the Gilbert and Sullivan revivals) 
while the other guests were still slumbering 
peacefully toward the rising bell. <A full ten 
minutes before the hour he bounded down the 
stairway and out to the lawn with all the aban- 
don of a playful and immature bull moose in 
the springtime. 

“It’s a peach of a day! 
misogy nist to the empty air. 

‘Isn’t it?” queried a shy voice behind him. 

Henry whirled his impressive bulk in the 
direction of the sound, and observed Miss 
Grosvenor, pinker than ever as to complexion 
and hardly less so in raiment, coming slowly 
over the grass to meet him. 
‘*Why,” he said surprisedly, 

he sensed the error, 
correct it—‘‘ 


” exclaimed the 


“*vou don’t’’- 
and essayed lamely to 
you don’t do this every day, do 
you?” he stammered. ‘‘I mean—so early?” 

Miss Grosvenor’s face was averted, but 
Henry saw that the tip of her visible ear was 
three shades beyond pink. 

“*Let’s walk,” he suggested, leading the way 
to the great gates. ‘‘It’s a wonderful morning 
for a walk—good for you, you know. I don’t 
know when a walk has seemed more—the 
thing to do. And somehow on a morning like 
this I don’t feel much like talking—do you? 


She thanked him with a rare smile, and fell 
into step as they reached the roadway. They 
had traversed nearly a mile before Miss 


Grosv enor faced the inevitable. 
“Mr. C halmers.” 
eae?” 
**T don’t always d-do it.” 
“Oh!” said Henry insufficiently. 
** You see, it’s only when I’m excited or when 
I th- think about it.” 
‘Don’t let’s think 
sary in the least. 
a Sg quite all right now. 
e at first. 
**T’m sorry.” 
ye, was afraid of you,” she confessed. 
‘Afraid of me? You said you weren't! 
Me ell, you didn’t think I’d admit it, d-do 
you?” 
‘You admit it now,” 
right tackle, baffled. 
been afraid of me?’ 


about it; it isn’t neces 


You—you scared 


said the All-American 
““Why should you have 


? 
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a Western Electric Cleaner 





















and-span.’’ There are many 


priced from $47.50 to $400. 
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to Clean. 


There is an opportunity for agents to 












The Ladtes’ Home Journal for May 


You know how sunlight, stream- 
ing through the windows, shows 
the dust-filled air of a broom- 
swept room. You know that 
no matter how thoroughly you 
in a few min- 
utes the flying dust resettles on 
furniture, floors and fixtures, 
and floats in the air you breathe. 


What a bright contrast is seen in 
the home “washed with air’’ by a 


Western «Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Such a home welcomes sunlight, for all 
dust and dirtis drawn out ofeachroom 
—banished—by the powerful, steady 
suction of a miniature strong wind. 
And the only effort required is to pass 
the light, handy nozzle over the article 
or surface to be cleaned. No sweep- 
ing. No dusting. No backache. Any 
near-by electric light socket furnishes 


Every home, small or large, can have 
theright size tokeepthat home “‘spick- 


both portable and stationary, 


Write for our sunlight book,“The Clean Way 
Full of cheer for every housewife. 
Ask for book No. 15-AP. It will be sent free. 


us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN, ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
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Notice Silverware 
Make yours look like 
B new. Clean it oncea 
week with the harm- 
less, soft polisher— 


SILVER (REAM 
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shed 


Easy touse. Hasn’t scratched 
in 40 years. Best for silver, cut- 
glass, marble, metals, etc. In- 
sist on Wright's. 

If not at dealer's, send 25c for 
full-sized half-pint jar, postpaid; 
or 6c he 34-oz. sample jar. 

J.A. WRIGHT & CO. 
(ie. Lionas ne H. 
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Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtaina good fit bythe usual ‘‘trying-on 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


HALL-BORC HERT 
Adjustable Forms 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes ; 
bustraised orlowered, also made longerandshort- 
eratthe waistline and form raised or lowered tosuit 
any desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 

cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall- Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d 8t., NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May 8t., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 41-45 Lombard St., TORONTO, CAN. 














RDINARY dress shield protection in some 

seasons of the year, is perhaps sufficient — 

But in summer when you perspire profusely — 
when your dresses are made of pretty, filmy 
materials —T hen need positive Dress Shield 
protection— 


you 


The Dress Shields that give just this security are 


“Kudu 


GEM Dress Shields 


Made of the finest nainsook over pure rub- 
ber—the only acid-proof material known to science. 





May be washed in hot water, ironed and 
made fresh, sweet and clean. 
The difference between ordinary protection 


and positive protection is just the difference between 
ordinary dress shields and Kleinert?’s GEM Dress 
Shields. 





I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
721-723-725-727 Broadway New York 
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New and Delicious 
Desserts 


( LD recipes grow in possi- 
bilities, your desserts ac- 
quire new delights, puddings, 

' 





sauces and ices are given 
tempting variety by the useof 








Raspberry Pineapple ars 
Strawberry Cherry 


These extracts are doubled distilled 
from the finest selected foreign 
fruits. Instead of the unpleasant 
odor of the old fashioned imitation 
extracts or the ‘“cooked”’ taste of 
ordinary pure fruit extract, Burnett’s 
Fresh Fruit Extracts impart the un- 
mistakable taste and aroma of de- 
licious, ripe, luscious fruit at its best. 
Use any one of these extracts and 





you will soon want them all. 
Dainty and Artistic | 
Desserts cesar || 








° ounces MET 
115 suggestions for new and “ate 


dainty desserts. Please 
paseBERey mention your grocer’s name 
when writing for it. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
: Dept. A 


36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Burnett’s Vanilla has been 
the standard for 67 years. 
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Western Package 
Eastern Package 





Model 
Puritan 


BOUDOIR UPRIGHT 


A dainty little piano especially suited for 
bungalows, summer homes, or wherever 
space and price count, yet quality is re- 
quired. It is as beautifully designed and 
builtas our largest grand. Musically it is 
so perfect that a prominent college has 
purchased 27 of these pianos. Write for 
ournewcataloguedescribing this andother 
attractive uprights, grands and players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


ippeal to discriminating buyers. Their 
terling integrity of construction, de- 
ightful tone and remarkable durability 
lave made them the choice of over +00 
eading American Educational Institu- 
ions and 55,000 homes. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can 
ly from our factory as safely and adv2ntageously as 
you lived nearby. We make expert selection, prepay 
eight and ship on trial, in your home, inany State in 
he nion, Liberal allowanceforold pianos. Attractive 
‘sy Payment plans. For catalogue and valuable 
niormation to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


r 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable in- 
formation to buyers. 


Name as 
WA Address “s\) 
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“Oh,” she breathed, “why should I? I 
wonder if you ever met my dearest friend in 
Cambridge, Alice Adams?” 

“What!” said Henry. The name brought 
vivid memories of the thoughtful maiden who 
had kindly rejected him in his Freshman 
year and taught him that women are soulless. 
He had never fully recovered. “Why, yes,” he 
said. ‘‘I thought I was engaged to her once.”’ 

“You were!” 

“No, I said ‘I thought.’ She couldn’t see 
meat all. So you’rea friend of hers, then?” 

“Ra-ther,”’ said the small lady. “Isn’t it 
odd?”’ 

“Odder than that,’’ he agreed. “No, she 
couldn’t see me at all. Thought I was too 
young, or something.” 

“The idea!” commented Miss Grosvenor. 
**She never told me about it.” 

Henry halted in his tracks. ‘Well, I should 
hope zot!” 

“T’m to visit her next m-month,” said Miss 
Grosvenor. 

“Great! I’moncalling terms—fortunately.”’ 

“Tsn’t it fortunate? ”’ 

“Do you think so?’’ 

She admired him with great modesty. 
““Y-ves, I do,” said Miss Grosvenor. 

At a noticeable turn of the road Henry 
thought suddenly of his watch, and found 
that it had stopped. ‘‘T suppose we’d better go 
back,”’ he regretted. ‘‘ We must have been out 
fully fifteen minutes.”’ 

“T could g-go twice as far,” she told him; 
but in deference to healthy appetites and the 
minor conventions they retraced their steps. 

As they came up to the house Miss Gros- 
venor laid an imploring hand on his arm. 
““TIf—if I ever s-stop talking suddenly and 
d-don’t go on, you’ll know why it is, won’t you? 
I’d hate to have you I|-laugh at me—and if I 
once begin I s-sound like a s-siphon!”’ 

“Trust me,” said Henry. 

On the veranda they found the remainder 
of the guests lolling comfortably. 

“Hello!’’ cried the other guests. “Here 
they are! We finished breakfast twenty min- 
utes ago! How’s the walking?’ 

“Fair enough,”’ said Henry genially. “Fair 
enough for us to try it again after breakfast.”’ 


AMILTON JONES, who reveled in 

Henry’s divanand accepted Henry’s com- 
pany as a necessary complement, looked up 
through the gray clouds of his best pipe and 
grinned sympat hetically. 

‘Nice picture, Henry,” he remarked, indi- 
cating the most recent addition to the furnish- 
ings of Henry’ s desk. “Is she the only?” 

‘Maybe.” 

“Well, I hope she knows how you eat.” 

“Hammy,” said Henry, ‘‘your dad hires a 
lot of graduates, doesn’t he?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” yawned the guest, ‘‘and a beastly 
inefficient lot they are too. You aren’t looking 
for a job, are you?” 

“T might be. What does your dad pay to 
start?” 

“Ten a week in the factory,”’ said Jones. 
“Twelve in the office. You take your lunch 
in a pail and a bottle of cold cofiee in your 
pocket. I did it all last summer. 

“* How soon does a man have a chance for 
advancement? ”” 

“He always has it,’ declared Jones. ‘‘I 
began at ten dollars the last of June, and 
they raised me to eleven dollars the first of 
September.” 

““Stop your fooling,” commanded Henry. 
“When would a man—like me, for instance 
get up to three or four thousand a year?” 

‘Oh, you snob!’’ said Jones. “I suppose 
in ten or fifteen years; I don’t know.”’ 

““T wonder—do you suppose a man could 
live on, say, three thousand a year?”’ 

““Ves,’’ said Jones, winking broadly—‘ they 
could.” 

“Tf I’d gone to work instead of coming here 
to play football,” said Henry, ‘‘ I'd be earning 
real money by this time. I ‘might have had a 
business of my own. I could have had a little 
house, witha limousine and a valet 

“Tn Navarre: r 

‘* Probably.’ 

“Then you wouldn’t have met her,” said 
Jones. ‘‘ You’d better take ten dollars a week 
and be thankful. Why, my dear boy”—he 
blew a cloud of smoke to the ceiling—‘“‘even I, 
who don’t contemplate matrimony—I started 
at ten dollars a week. The first week I got 
seven.” 

“What?” 

““Yes. There’s a fine of fifty cents for late- 
ness. I waslate every day but Sunday. Shall 
I tell Dad you want to take the factory course 
this summer? ”’ 

‘““You said the beginners get twelve dollars 
in the office?’”’ 

“*T did—and they do.” 

‘<T think I’d better begin in the office,” said 
Henry. ‘‘Put me down for the first of July, 
Hammy. I’ve got to go out and make my way 
in the world.” 

‘<Believe me, ” said Jones, glancing at the 
photograph of Miss Grosvenor, “you've got 
some reason there, my boy! 


IV 


to pink-and-white young lady, visiting 
Miss Adams in October for the second time 
that season, obligingly watered Miss Adams’s 
garden with a half-inch hose while Miss 
Adams’s Angora kitten sat among the asters 
and watched attentively. 

Down the long street came a young man in 
blue flannels; a bulky young man who was 
obviously not on his way to work. At the 
same time he didn’t look as though he would 
shirk any task that confronted him. A close 


” 
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“Mute Tapioca is pre- 
pared, its delicacy of flavor 





Over-Night! 


Cocoanut Cream Tapioca 
Boil fifteen minutes in a 


quently, one quart hot milk, 


two level tablespoonfuls Blanc-mange Tapioca, or 


MinuteTapioca, three table- 
spoonfuls cocoanut and one 


small cup sugar. Add the Maple Walnut Tapioca, O 


beaten yolks of three eggs 


and remove at once fromthe another of the 
surprise dj 


stove. Cover with the whites 
of eggs beaten to astiff froth 
with alittle sugar,and brown 
ina quick oven. 


and pure nutrition make it 
a favorite dessert of endless 
possibilities. 

You can serve a quick, 
tempting dessert made with 
Minute Tapioca every day 
in the week. It will be a 
surprise and delight for the 
whole family. 


For dinner today try the 
recipe above. If you have any 
of this dessert left over, it will be 
just as delicious tomorrow or the 
next day as it is today. 


Minute Cook Book—Free 


There are a lot of choice new recipes 
in this litthe cook book which we send 
you, free. Among them are suggestions 
for making delicious desserts with fresh, 
canned or dried fruits, left-over fruit 
juices, etc.—tempting dishes for every 
season of the year. With it we send 
enough Minute Tapioca for one day’s 
dessert. All we ask is your own and 
your grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 500 E. Main Street, Orange, Mass. 


No Tapioca Soaking 


It is not necessary to start 
your tapioca dessert a day 
ahead. You can make it 
while you’ re getting dinner 
if you use Minute Tapioca. 


This finely granulated 
tapioca softens immedi- 
ately. It doesn’t require 
previous soaking. Just mix 
it with the other ingredients 
and cook fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Then, presto! you 
have the most delicious 
double boiler, stiving re ~+=Late’Tapioca, or Chocolate 


Ready to Eat 
in Fifteen 
Minutes 





Makers of Minute Gelatine—‘‘Measured for You”’ 
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GELATINE 


(Phosphated) 
Requires No Lemons 


The acid phosphate and 
fruit acid contained in this 
Gelatine make the use of 
lemons unnecessary. 


Recipe for Grape Lemon Jelly 
(No lemons required) 
Soak | envelope of Plymouth Rock Phosphated 


Gelatine in 1 cup of cold water, 

Add | cup of boiling water and | cup sugar, 
Stir until dissolved, 

Add | cup of grape juice. 

Set on ice until 

Cut in cubes and serve. 


Excellent with Plymouth Rock PINK Gelatine. 
White or Pink. The Pink is the only 
Pink Gelatine on the market. 


Our Plain Gelatine (not phosphated) 
is used where tart flavor is not desired. 


These Gelatines are unexcelled for 
Jellies, Desserts, Puddings, Ice Cream, 
Salads, etc. 


For Sale By Grocers Generally 


Sample package and “The Story of Ply- 
mouth Rock,” illustrated, for 2-ct. stamp. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO. 


65 Western Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


















You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factory at far less than you 
would ordinarily expect to pay. 

We build it in four sections— 
ship it to you at knock-down 
freight rates in compact crate. 


Buy Direct From Pe 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
We ask you to take no risk what- 
ever. We sell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own 
factory direct to 
you. Back of 
this chair and 
every other 





/ SECTIONAL 


COME-PACHT" 


Sreee FURNITURE -..- 





piece is our 
guarantee. If 
you are not satisfied 
at any time within a full 
year, you may ship it back, 
and we immediately refund 
your money, including the 
freight. 


Only 


$8.95 In —_ Berns 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 
Eight different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushion 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, bed room and den furniture 
—in sections—at great pricesavings. Sent free—postpaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co.,516 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
WEDDING 


10 INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Not a printed imitation. Correct styles 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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personal acquaintance with the routine of a 
canning factory had removed a large number of 
his prejudices against labor, and from distant 
Navarre his father had written proud letters 
to hint that in the near future he might have 
need for an intelligent young superintendent 
in the wire-fence factory. 

Henry was light-hearted and light-footed; 
he took the low boundary wall in his stride and 
came softly over the grass. 

“What a beautiful day!’ said Miss Gros- 
venor unemotionally to the Angora kitten. 

*“‘Isn’t it?’ asked a deep voice behind her. 

Miss Grosvenor turned with a little scream, 
and deluged the indignant Angora from the 
suddenly deflected hose. 

““N-now see what you made me d-do,” she 
reprov ed him. ‘‘You’re always s-scaring me, 
Henry! 

‘Three’s a crowd anyway,” said the son of 
toil, shaking hands with more than formal 
ceremony. “I got away a bit early, you notice.” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Because,” said Henry, “‘today is what the 
Scandinavians used to call a triple triumph. i 

‘*W-wasn’t it the Romans, Henry?’ 

“Scandinavia is one of the provinces— 
suburbs,” he explained gently. ‘‘The triple 
triumph is as follows: more salary, better job, 
half-holiday.”’ 

“Henry! Won’t your f-father be pleased!”’ 

“Thank you for the few kind words. Of 
course it pleases the old gentleman to have me 
make good all by myself.’’ He chuckled boy- 
ishly. ‘‘Do you remember Hammy Jones? 
It’s his father I’m working for. Well, I’m 
Hammy’s boss now.” 

“You are? How funny!” 

“Ves,” reflected Henry. ‘I think it’s rather 
funny, but Hammy can’t see it. He claims 
there’s favoritism at work. Let’s sit in the 
mausoleum.” 


fb. xETHER they went up to the loggia and 
occupied the distant ends of a Gloucester 
hammock. The loggia was screened from the 
st reet by a hedge of bridal wreath. 

‘THis i isa pretty nice house,’’ complimented 
Henry. ‘‘Somehow it always seemed too large 
for just the three Adamses though. I should 
think they’d prefer an apartment.” 

‘“Oh, no,’”’ protested Miss Grosvenor. “T 
don’t like apartments at all! They’re not 
nearly so nice as small houses.” 

‘*On the whole,”’ he said, shifting his ground 
adroitly and accurately, ‘‘ what could be nicer 
than that cottage down at the foot of Lake 
Street, for instance? It has a lawn, you 
remember, and plenty of flowers, and it’s near 
the car line and among nice people.” 

‘It’s a d-darling cottage,’’ said Miss Gros- 
venor. 

‘* Also it’s very inexpensive.” 

“Really? How d-do you know?” 

“‘T can get it for fifty dollars a month. 
it a bargain,” said Henry. 

“But,’’ quizzed Miss Grosvenor, ‘why 
should you want a cottage?” 

Henry rose and looked down the pergola to 
the street; when he returned to the Gloucester 
hammock he took his seat much nearer the 
mathematical center. 

“T don’t want a house now,” he explained, 
“but I expect to want one very much about 
the first of February.” 

“You do? Aren’t you c-confident?” 

“Ves. Mr. Jones told me this morning that, 
unless he’s mistaken in me, he’ll make me office 
manager in January. That apparently carries 
a salary of two thousand. I think that’s doing 
pretty well for the first year. 

‘T should say it is! It’s s-splendid!” 

“Tt really isn’t as fine as it sounds,’ he con- 
ceded. ‘The fellows in the office aren’t so 
awfully bright, you know. These college men 
don’t seem to be worth much in business. 
I wouldn’t hire so many of them; at the same 
time, as I was saying, it’s a good start. _ There’s 
only one thing ’ m uncertain about.’ 

“What’s that?” 

“Tf two thousand will be enough.” 

‘E nough for what?’ 

“For us,” said Henry placidly. 

Miss Grosvenor trembled violently. ““Why! 
what do you m-mean, Henry?” 

‘* Alice,” he said, ‘‘I was brought up to spend 
just alittle lessthan I had. I know you’re used 
to everything you want. Two thousand isn’t 
much, but some day there’ll be more—and two 
thousand inside the first year is promising.” 

Miss Grosvenor, after an electric pause, 
nodded obliquely. 

*‘T don’t understand,” said Henry. 

“*Y-yes,”’ said Miss Grosvenor. 

“Will you?” 

**Y-yes,”’ said Miss Grosvenor faintly. 

She turned suddenly away from him, and he 

saw that he *r shoulders were sh aking. 

‘ Alice! he said. “‘I—I can’t understand 
it! It seems too wonderful to be true! Hoz 
can you care for me?”’ 


T call 


*HE tried to speak to him, and although her 
words were muffled in the cushions he com 
prehended, and remembered the promise he 
had made to her at Mrs. Fessenden’s gates. 
*Alice!”? He slipped his arm around her, 
and slowly brought her face to his. ‘Alice, 
I love it so much that I want you to be with me 
always. Isn’t that proof enough that [ don't 
mind?” 
““T)-don’t laugh at m-me!”’ 
“Never!” said Henry. 
“T w-want to t-tell you - 
“Tell me!” he insisted. 
She put her arms around his neck and kissed 
him fearfully. ‘I 1-l-love you, H-Henry!”’ 
‘Say it again!”’ said Henry joyously. 
And she did. 


” 





NOTE—The sixth and last story in this series will 
appear in the next issue of THE JouRNAL (for June). 
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The Guaranteed 


lecpent 


Costs A Little 
More Than 
Others-Worth It 


Your grocer refunds your 
money without argument 
if you are not satisfied. 
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HIS guarantee tag is attached to every 

“Komi” Curtain. It definitely authorizes 
your dealer to replace the curtain should it fade, 
or return the purchase price. Can you be so sure 
about any other porch curtains? 

“‘Komi’’ Curtains are made of selected tough- 
fibered bamboo andare extremely serviceable and 
attractive, yet cost but little. 

See them at any store, and 
send for illustrated folder. 
BR. H. Comey Company, Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 











THE LITTLE’ ONE 


THE LABEL THAT GUARANTEES 


TRADE MARK 


Wear-F ‘it—Style 
‘CHILDREN’S ROMPERS 


6 Months to 6 Years 


BOYS’ BLOUSES 


6 Yéars to 14 Years 


GIRLS’sMIDDY WAISTS 


6 Years to 14 Years 


Sold at 50 Cents 


At Mést Every Stére “Catalogue on Request 


WISE. BROTHERS 
64 Leditnrd: Streét, Néw York City 





The Spring styles make an imperative demand 


produce 














New York 


that your best corsets be fashioned to permit 
of extreme 
express this as 
absolute natural | comment, 


flexibility. 


Corsets hate. for a halt century, been con- 
sidered the most comfortable corsets made. 
Their glove-fitting principles 
‘relaxed lines”’ 
unequalled degree. 
At all dealers, $1.00 to $5.00 
wt GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & COMPANY 


Foremost modistes 
“relaxed lines,” meaning 
fi homson’s 


of construction 
and flexibility to an 
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Dainty Wafers 
at Tea 


Today 
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‘These charming i 
confections are appropriate tid- 
bits for any informal occasion. 
Serve them at afternoon teas, 
luncheons and parties. ‘Their 
delicate flavors and dainty attract- 
iveness make -an irresistible ap- 
peal to hostess and guest. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
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‘are wrapped in dust-tight packages, 
which contain a tempting variety of 
eight toothsome flavors. ‘The un- 
varying goodness of these tasty sweets 
has made them popular with young- 
sters and grown-ups everywhere. 
Sold by the best confectioners. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of “‘ Necco Sweets” 
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An Alba-lighted library in a Philadelphia 
home—the light is ample, soft and easy 
to work by, and uses very little electricity 


Alba 
Lighting Fixtures 
are very beautiful orna- 
ments, give the very best 
light known, and yet use so 
little electricity that this 
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5 beautiful and, in every way, 
rt ° ° e 

ru] satisfactory light is not an ex- 
a pense but a means of saving. 
if 

trl Hadn’t you better look 
f) into this? 

ite ; . ; . 
lee Send for Home Lighting Portfolio 
im] No. 63-G; get one Alba Lighting 
iy lixture at your dealer’s; and prove 
ike to yourself that it gives the kind of | 
{ light you want all over the house. 
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Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also 
in New York, Chicago 
ae Philadelphia, St Louis 
: ee Boston, Cincinnati 
rT " Cleveland, Dallas 
- San Francisco 
Reg. U.S. Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pat. Off. Ltd Toronto 
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THE COLLEGE 
SLOUCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


water of a competitive society and finds that 
there is no loud demand there for his presence 
or for his services. 

In the college life of the Eighteenth Century 
students were required to exhibit an excess of 
outward respect toward their professors and 
instructors. They were enjoined by regula- 
tion to remove their hats at a certain distance 
from a professor and at a less distance from 
an instructor. But the grotesque character of 
such rules furnishes no reason why the students 
should not now recognize the wisdom of the 
philosophy of good manners. 


Bey NEWMAN says that a gentle- 
man is one who never gives unnecessary 
pain. This may not be a complete definition 
of a gentleman, but it certainly is complete 
as far as his manners are concerned, for it 
implies two things: first, true kindliness, a re- 
gard for our fellowmen, on which alone genuine 
courtesy can be based; and second, the tact and 
knowledge which tell us what it is that gives 
pain to others. 

A youngster may have the best heart in the 
world and not know that when he chews gum 
as he addresses one of his elders, or shows one 
of the many kinds of impertinence that the 
cigarette makes possible, he gives more pain 
than if he were to tread on the other’s foot, an 
act for which he would be full of apologies. 
This courtesy which enables a man to meet all 
kinds of human beings, the woman of delicacy 
and refinement, the romping boy, or a rough 
uncultured man, and through kindliness, tact 
and knowledge of human nature always give 
pleasure, never pain, is one of the most pre- 
cious products of civilization, and, while some 
men have more aptitude for it than others, 
with every man it is largely a matter of edu- 
cation. No part of this education can be as 
important as that received in the early home 
life, and there is evidence in the college youth 
of today that this part of his education in 
many instances has suffered from neglect. If 
this be true then he is not obtaining the real 
culture of the college education that it is 
supposed to confer. 

I agree that the youth of college are only 
yielding to a general wave of lack of respect for 
authority that is going over the country, but it 
is in the colleges where we have the right to 
expect such a movement to be checked. It 
may be that the college authorities are not so 
insistent in this matter as they ought to be. It 
may be that some of the professors themselves 
fall in with the seeming college taste in this 
regard and do not take the pains to make the 
contrast that they might. 

Of course the Anglo-Saxon himself is not a 
well-mannered man in his descent. The Latin 
American and the Latin races generally have a 
great advantage of us in this regard. We are 
too apt to assume that manners are nothing but 
the surface of life, that they really don’t enter 
into what constitutes the real things of exist- 
ence. In this we make a profound error. We 
forget that life is not made up of great crises, 
and that the sterner virtues are not constantly 
called into operation. Home life is not full of 
grandstand plays. The happiness of those with 
whom we have to do is very seldom affected 
by events of capital importance. Our day-to- 
day pursuit of happiness is colored and influ- 
enced and shaded by the little things, by the 
smaller amenities or the absence of them in 
dealing with our fellow-beings. 

Miss Agnes Repplier in one of her essays 
tells of an American who said to Whistler, 
“The politeness of the French is all on the 
outside.’ “A very good place for it to be,” 
replied the artist. 


| JOW many women would be willing to part 

with some of the heroic qualities that their 
husbands aspire to if the latter would only 
devote a little attention to giving their wives 
every-day happiness by constant kindness and 
courtesy and consideration? Men live in soci- 
ety. They are gregarious animals, and manners 
lubricate society. They give society the advan- 
tage for which it was framed. That is the 
idea of the Latin. No matter what the relation, 
antagonistic or friendly, between members of 
society, the Latin believes that it contributes 
to the happiness of all if the courtesies and 
amenities are maintained. Sometimes, of 
course, it is carried to what seems to us a ridicu- 
lous extent, as when a Spaniard writes to a man 
for whom he has the bitterest feelings of enmity, 
and, after conveying to him his real opinion in 
the most elegant and graceful Castilian, ends 
the letter with the expression: ‘‘God keep you 
many years.” But it is said this is hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy is misrepresentation. If the ameni- 
ties and courtesies are matters understood, as 
due from one member of society to another 
without regard to the actual inward feelings 
toward each other, then they do not constitute 
misrepresentation. They are a mere contribu- 
tion by each member of society, in accordance 
with the general convention, to the greater daily 
happiness of all. 


Is Any Woman Easy to 
Live With? 


N PAGE 12 of the present issue of THE JouRNAL a 

woman asks in type the question that some time 
has probably risen to the lips of every woman: “Is 
Any Man Easy to Live With?’’ And the question is 
answered straight from the shoulder. There remains, 
of course, the complementary question that men perhaps 
some time think to themselves, but do not generally ask 
right out in meeting. The question is: ““Is Any Woman 
Easy to Live With?’? And that question will be an- 
swered in the June JouRNAL in a way that will make 
woman readers sit up, and man readers sit back —and 
smile. It is written, moreover, by a man who, from 
experience and observation, is admirably qualified to 
write the answer. THE EpITors. 
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Exclusive use of selected flour, 
sugar, butter, eggs, nuts, 
spices, fruits and flavors; 
greatest skill; ceaseless care; 
insistent cleanliness; improved 
methods and machinery, and 
model bakeries are the means 
by which these perfect biscuit 
are produced. 


The familiar glass front can, 
the packages with the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark, and 
the attractive small tins are 
the means by which. the 
National Biscuit Company 
completes its purpose to 
deliver its biscuit from bakery 
to home, oven fresh. 


Whatever the variety of bis- 
cuit baked by the National 
Biscuit Company—sweetened 
or unsweetened—whether 
known as crackers or cookies, 
wafers or snaps, cakes or 
jumbles—each is the best of 
its kind. At the grocery store 
you will find them, fresh from 
the oven, brought there by 
the extensive distributing serv- 
ice of the National Biscuit 
Company which extends from 
Coast to Coast. 


Buy biscuit baked by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always look for that Name 



























































































Baby 
Takes 
Naturally to 

this Bottle 


The shape of the Hygeia 
Breast follows closely the out- 
line of a mother’s breast — 
baby accepts it and doesn’t 
have to learn to nurse it— easily weaned. 
The Hygeia bottle is a wide-mouthed glass 
cell easily cleaned and sterilized, with no 
small neck to make cleaning difficult. 


Slygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 


Sold complete or you can buy parts sepa- 
rately from good druggists everywhere. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, we 
will send you the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
by mail for 35¢ prepaid. 


Write for ‘‘ Babies ”’ 
A Helpful Book 


It contains information valuable to the mother 
and the prospective mother. Tells how to regu- 
late baby’s nursing, gives hints for weaning, 
and pictures and describes the Hygeia modern 
natural nursers that are helping mothers to 
rear Better Babies. 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. 
1347 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Doctors—Write for complimentary book of cards 


entitling every new baby to one Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle, free. 


Mothers—Ask the physician who will attend 
you if he has secured the above book yet. 
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Preserve and Beautify Your Furniture 


Never let furniture get dim and 


smoky. Keep it bright and new look- 
ing this easy way: 

Take a cloth wrung out in cold water, 
add a few drops of 3-in-One oil and wipe all over 
table or buffet, wringing out cloth frequently. 
Dry and polish with a soft woolen cloth or a 
cheese cloth. This treatment with 


. oe 
3-in-One oil 

works wonders. All the dull dinginess disap- 
pears from pianos, chairs, etc. And all the 
bright, original wood tints come out again fresh 
as new. But don’t attempt to renew too large 
a surface at a time; best results are had by 
going over a small space at once. Always rub 

with the grain of the wood, never in circles. 
3-in-One is sold in hardware, groce ry, general 
stores and drug stores, in three sizes: Trial size 
1 oz. 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 0z. (1% pt.) 50c. Also new 
Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz., 25c. If your 
dealer hasn't these cans we will send 
one, full of 3-in-One, by parcel post for 
.30c. A Library Slip with every bottle. 
FREE. Write today for a generous 
; free sample of 3-in-One and the 3-in- 

’ One Dictionary. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 CVM. Bdwy., N.Y. 
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THE BLIND SPOT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


it, but the sudden flood of feeling was beyond 
her control. And after all, her father’s bland 
confidence that there couldn’t be anything 
between her and Arthur Stone was not to be 
borne with calmness. She didn’t want to say 
anything sharp or unkind. The good gentleman 
had trodden on her toes quite innocently and 
unawares. She managed a small, not very 
mirthful laugh, said “I won’t give himany ideas 
he hasn’t a right to,” and turned away. 


HE two stopped to rest on a hillside where 

a shoulder of rock was upthrust through the 
brown turf. There was a cold, gray rack of 
cloud over the western sky, that hid the setting 
sun, and a pale, cold sky above it. The wind 
blew across the bare hills with a sound like 
shivering. 

Linda sat down on the shoulder of rock, 
quite pink and breathless. And after a mo- 
ment she laughed. “That last hill was nearly 
the death of me,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m getting onin 
years, Arthur. I suppose the little débutantes 
think of me as an old maid. Well, I daresay I 
am.” 

She looked at Stone where he had seated 
himself beside her, and waited, smiling, for him 
to protest that she was a mere child, a Diana 
out for her first season’s hunting, the picture of 
Aurora stepping across the rim of the world 
to bring the day. 

But Stone asked rather stolidly: 
old are you?” 

She laughed again. ‘‘My dear, good man! 
That’s no way to talk to the pretty ladies. 
I’m as old as I look. Well, then, if you want 
sheer mathematics, I’m twenty-three.” 

“I’m thirty-five,” he said. ‘‘I’m twelve 
years older than youare. That’s a good deal.’’ 

“Ves. It’sa great age. But I feel sure you 
have several good years before you.’ 

Still he wouldn’t smile. He pulled off his 
soft hat, crushed it together in his hands and 
bent forward, looking at the frozen ground. 
“Ts twelve years too much?”’ 

“Too: mach’? 

“Ah, don’t chaff me now! You know what I 
mean. You know what I want. Linda!’’ He 
turned on her suddenly. “‘I want you. For 
Heaven’s sake don’t make little jokes! Tell 
me if I’ve got a chance for you.” 

‘Are you quite sure you want me, Arthur?”’ 
she asked him in a low voice. ‘Quite, quite 
sure?’”’ She was as serious as the man was, 
full of the same anxiety. He made a gruff, 
inarticulate noise, caught at her hands, and 
got one of them; but she held herself away 
from him. ‘“‘No! Let metalk. WhenI asked 
if you were sure you wanted me what I meant 
was: Are you sure I shall be good for you? 
You see it’s important not only for you, but 

also for everybody—for the country in general. 
If you should make a foolish marriage, a mar- 
riage with the wrong sort of woman, it might 
do you dreadful harm. It might, quite easily, 
smash you up altogether. We’ve got to think, 
Arthur, not only of what you want, but also of 
what’s good for you. You’re too important 
a man to take great risks.” 

Then Arthur Stone said a rather memorable 
thing that came back to the girl long after- 
ward. He said: “If ever I] smash up it won't 
be because of anybody else; it will be my own 
doing. You may be sure of that.’ 

He pulled at the hand he was holding in both 
his own, and she leaned to him perforce. She 
was breathing fast. ‘‘Oh, are you sure you 
want me? Are you quite sure? I’m frighte ned 
and proud together. I’m certain you’ll be 
sorry you did it—later.”’ 

He kissed her awkwardly on one cheek—it 
was plain he was inexpert in kisses—and she 
hid her face against his shoulder. 


“Just how 


T WAS very breathless and exciting, but not 

at all in the way her dreams had pictured. 
She had looked forward to something wild and 
sweet, flaming and ecstatic. Instead there was 
at first this heavy and anxious consciousness 
of responsibility. Then she began to thrill 
with it, and it took on, before her eyes, a 
splendor that was almost dazzling. She felt 
somewhat as Queens must feel at coronations. 
She was going to marry a great man, dedicated 
to the welfare of his kind. She was going to 
stand beside him, share his thoughts, have a 
part in his joys and sorrows, partake of his 
destiny. The sense of incalculable power 
touched her for an instant—not a power 
within herself, nor even within Arthur Stone, 
but from without—the limitless power of fate. 
She saw there two beings, herself and the man 
to whom she was joined, as instruments ina 
measureless hand working out the earthly 
plans of an unthinkable intelligence. 

She felt cramped and smothered with her 
face hidden against Stone’s shoulder; and so 
freed herself gently and sat up again, looking 
from grave eyes across the world to the sunset. 
The pale, thin color there was paler still, a 
kind of tarnished silver, and the dusk was 
rising from the earth like the shadow of a mist. 
The wind blew steadily over the hills with that 
odd sound of shivering. 

Beside her Linda heard Stone’s voice in 
abrupt and spasmodic sentences, words that 
seemed to be hard-wrung words of love and 
tenderness. He could be fluent enough about 
his ideas, but he was very awkward in the 
expression of his emotions. He brought his 
feelings to the surface with a tremendous 
and shamefaced difficulty. And after all he 
needn’t have made the effort, for Linda found 
herself, for unknown reasons, unable to listen. 
She pressed his hand now and then, a half- 
voluntary action, but her eyes, fixed upon the 
far western sun, were looking just then upon the 
invisible; her ears, it may be, heard voices in 
the gray silence. 

But presently the man roused her. “ You're 
cold. You’re shivering all over. We must get 
out of this.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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RESISTING FLOOR VARNIS} 


The floor is the most abused sur- 
face around the home 


Floors require a varnish that is tough and elastic; one that is 
wear and water resisting; a varnish specially made with a 
knowledge of what it must stand and a desire to meet those _ 
Sherwin-Williams Mar-not is a varnish made 
expressly for floors. It holds its lustre and it stands off wear. | 


It has 
You can get | 
Write for our new 


Will stand ‘washing, and heels and furniture will not mar it. 
been proving its right to your confidence for years. 
Mar-not from any Sherwin-Williams dealer. 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating 


It is a complete and practical guide for whatever painting or decorating 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We willsend you any of 
these special offers or any 
selection you may make 
fromourNEW HAIR 
BOOK On Approval with- 


"IC ames out acentin ad- J 
C PA _ Oo é 
Made from our Triple- pores All “te A 
Strand, 20-in., Natural goods are made 
wavy switch, 2% oz., from carefully 
= quality he 7 selected hu- 
Parted Curly Pompadour, Man hair of 
pinta a ghee sDlen did 
° eces AB 8 : 
above ..... $8.00 quality. 


STRAIGHT SHITCHES an SHAICHES 





Z omy, 







566 Ree . 295 30in. |... 6.95 


Psyche Puff, ist quality, Wavy hair 98 ‘ 
Natural Curly Pompadour .... 2.95 
Coronet Braid, 3 oz.,Wavy . .. €.95 
200 other sizes and gndes of 3 

Switches .50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladievand Men’s "$15 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid 
ON APPROVAL. If you do not find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, send it 
back, Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost 
a little more; ask for estimate. 


Write today for new Free book, Hair and Beauty 


PARIS FASHION CO., 15, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 








Send us the name of your dealer and receive Free Catalogue 


SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


STEIFF TOYS 

















Camel No. 1143 (17 in. high, weight 51 lbs.) 


$4.85. 
our well-known Brand. 


Look for the “Button-in-the-Ear 


Margarete Steiff & Co., Inc., Mamufacturers, New York 


16th St., Irving Pl 


(Inventors of the Teddy- Bear.) 
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They only leave the hole when you 
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SILK 


50c 75c $1.00 


Double Tips 


“I’s a FOWNES— 
that’s all youneed to 
know about a glove.’’ 





Fashions change— 


evenindogs. But thefashion 
| of wearing silk glovesin warm 
weather is firmly established. 
There is no substitute for a 
cool, flexible silken covering 
forhandsand arms—and there 
is certainly no substitute for 


WNE 


Kip Fittine 


GLOVES 


They surpass others in durability 
and style, just as they do in their 
remarkable shape-retaining fit. Yet 
theycostno more. Ask your dealer. 
He knowsthat the name Fownes was 
never stamped on an inferior glove. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Should you have any difficulty in securing 
the genuine Fownes Gloves, send us the 
names of the shops visited and your ad- 
dress. We will see that you are supplied. 


FOWNES BROTHERS &CO. 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


$1.50 























Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will 

tell you thata 

refrigerator which 
cannot be kept clean 
and wholesome as you 
can easily keep the 
Monroe, isalwaysdan- 
gerous to your family. 
The Monroe is the 
Refrigerator You 
Hear So Much 
About —The Refrig- 
erator with Genuine 
Solid Porcelain 
FoodCompartments 























Gh° Monroe |: 





which can be kept free of breeding 
places for disease germs that poison 
food which in turn poisons people. 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel, but one 
piece of white unbreakable porcelain 
ware Over an inch thick—nothing to 
crack, chip, Or absorb moisture—as 
easily cleaned as a china bowl— 
every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, joint or any other lodging 
place for dirt and the germs of dis- 
ease and decay. Send at once for 


about refrig- 

ree oo eratorswhich 
explains all 

this and tells you how to select the 
home refrigerator— how to have bet- 
ter, More nourishing food—how to 
keep food longer without spoiling— 
how to cut down ice bills—how to 
guard against sickness—doctor bills. 


30 Days’ Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from fac- 
tory toyou—saving 
you store profits. 
We pay freight and 
Quarantee your 
money back and 
removal of refriger- 
ator at no expense 
to you if you are 
not absolutely 
satisfied. 

Easy terms if more 
convenient for you. 
Send for book NOW 
—Letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 7-D, Lockland, Ohio 

































































THE BLIND SPOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


She looked at him with a slight bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘What? Shivering? Oh! I believe I 
am. It’sthe wind. Yes, I suppose we must go. 
Have I beendull? Don’t you mindme! Iwas 
thinking—about us, you know, about you and 
me. There’s so much to think about now.” 
She put up one hand suddenly and touched his 
cheek with it. ‘I’m going to do my best for 
you, Arthur. Be sure of that!” 

They reached the house at half-after four. 


IX 


“FTXEA won’t be until five o’clock,’’ Stone 

said as they were parting. “I think I 
shall hunt your father down and tell him that 
we—that I’ve spoken to you.” 

She was rather aghast at that. It seemed 
very sudden. But she liked it too. ‘‘ You don’t 
waste much time, do you, Arthur?” 

“There isn’t much time,” he said a little 
grimly. ‘‘Life’s a brief matter at the longest. 
I suppose he’s in his library at this hour?” 

Linda supposed he was, and Stone went 
there at once. 

His host laid down the latest number of a 
magazine and greeted him cordially. ‘You 
smell of the fresh air! You and Linda been 
off on one of your tramps, I gather.” 

“Yes. I wanted a word with you.” 

“Many as you like—more. I’m sorry our 
time here is so nearly done. It has been very 
pleasant to have you. Very decent of a busy 
man like you to come. I hope you’ve got at 
least a bit of a rest out of it.” 

“T’ve got more than that,’”’ Stone said. 
“You see—well, I won’t beat about the bush: 
the truth is, I have asked your daughter, sir, 
to marry me, and she has said she would. I 
want your consent.” 

Laurens Grey said: ‘Good Heaven!” and 
got out of his deep chair and on to his feet 
with a violent struggle. His face was crimson. 
“You! Linda? Why—why, confound it, it’s 
preposterous; it’s mad! You must be out of 
your senses.” He glared at the younger man 
as he might have glared at an impudent serv- 
ant. ‘Never heard such nonsense in all my 
life. Linda! Why the girl’s insane, or else 
you’ve misunderstood her. Come, come!— 
Why —~” 

Stone, standing near the door with his hands 
behind him, said quietly: ‘‘I think your 
daughter is in her right mind. Why is the idea 
of our marriage preposterous?” 

Grey swung about in a kind of a quarter- 
deck march he had begun back and forth 
across the room. ‘‘You know well enough 
why!” hecried angrily. ‘‘It’s—it’s altogether 
unsuitable. It’s—it’s ——” He seemed to 
realize all at once that he was speaking to a 
guest in his own house and insulting him, for 
his face turned a little redder than it had been 
and his eyes dropped. ‘‘Oh, well, I—Look 
here, Stone! I don’t quite mean that, you 
know. I—Preposterous was the wrong word. 
I apologize. This thing—it has taken me 
by surprise. I never dreamed of it’s com- 
ing. Preposterous? No, no! But, my dear 
chap, surely you must see ”? He shoved his 
hands into his pockets, looking from Stone’s 
face down to his own feet and scowling at 
them. ‘‘Out of a blue sky!” he complained. 
“Hang it! we’ve got to—to look at the thing 
sensibly. You and Linda, you’re simply not 
suited to each other. Traditions, upbringing, 
friends—all that sort of thing. Oh! it just 
simply won’t do at all. You'll see that when 
you think it over.” 








TONE shook his head. ‘‘I’ve thought it over 
often enough; I think I may venture to say 

we both have. It came about through no 
sudden impulse. As to what you say about 
our being unsuited to each other on account 
of different traditions and upbringing—well, 
frankly, I can’t make that seem very import- 
ant. True I wasn’t born and brought up in 
New York society, and, if you don’t mind my 
saying so, I’m glad of it. I was born and 
brought up of and among perfectly respectable 
people in the Middle West. My father was 
the president of a small University there. 
Here in New York I have a respectable posi- 
tion not only in my profession, but also out- 
side it. I have as many friends as most men, 
and many of them are your daughter’s friends 
too. I am not rich, but I have, quite outside 
of what I get from my profession, an income 
of about twelve thousand dollars from some 
iron lands that came to me from my father. 
My earnings at the law are irregular, but with 
a little care they can be made considerable. 
In tastes and habits of thought your daughter 
and I a year ago should have found ourselves 
very far apart, but, though you may not have 
observed it, she has undergone certain changes, 
so that today we are pretty thoroughly in 
accord. Of course I understand, sir, that you 
are exceedingly fond of your daughter, and that 
any man who threatens to take her away 
appears to you a kind of enemy—especially 
when he is a man like myself, quite outside 
your traditions and sympathies. But Linda is 
twenty-three years old, and she has said she 
would marry me.” 

“Vou mean by that,” said Grey, halting in 
his walk back and forth across the room, “‘ that 
she’s beyond my control, eh?”’ 

‘‘Well, isn’t she?”’ Stone asked. 

And after a moment the elder man nodded 
rather heavily, ‘‘ Yes.” 

He looked under his brows at the young man 
who stood across the room, and he gave a little 
sigh. This was no timid youth cringing into 
his presence to beg a favor; it was a man of 
standing, of proved worth, of tremendous 
promise; and it was more than that: It was 
the Conqueror standing upon the breached 
walls; it was the New Order speaking to the 
Old. His mind went back to the odd little 
vision he had had at his table in this house two 
months before. His prophetic soul had told 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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“Yes, serve 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup” 


“Prepare it as a Cream-of- 
tomato, please.” 

And this is done as easily as 
said; and almost as quickly. 
Simply heat the contents of the 
can and an equal quantity of 
milk separately. Bring them 
to the boiling-point but do not 
let them boil. And when ready 
to serve take them from over 
the fire and pour the hot soup 
into the hot milk —this prevents 
curdling. 

The whole process doesn’t re- 
quire over three minutes. And 
you have as fine a cream-of- 
tomato soup as you ever tasted. 

You ought to enjoy this pala- 
table and nourishing soup two or 
three times a week at least. Why 
not have it for dinner today? 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Omo Shields have a daintiness 
and refinement all theirown ? 
Odorless, unobtrusive, but 
giving perfect protection 
~ allthetime. Durable - , 


You can trust your finest cos- 
tumes to Omo Shields. All 
styles and shapes, plain or 
lace-trimmed. Ask to see 
the Omo Brassiére with re- 
movable shields in pockets. 
Booklet on request. 
Sample pair Omo Shields, 
size 3, for 25c. and 


your dealer's 
name. 






































Infants 


Made of Omo Waterproof Sheeting 
which contains no rubber and is 
cool, soft, and comfortable for tender 
little bodies. Lastslonger, too. Plain 
or lace-trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. Omo 
Crib Sheets. Omo Bibs. 


Write for Booklet 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


51 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 











On your 
feet 
all day 


Then you'll find these 
heel cushions a wonderful 
blessing. You fairly “walk 
on air.” The cushions take 
up the shock of steps and 
save your poor nervous 
system from constant jar- 
ring. They give vibrancy 
to the step and lessen fatigue. The 
slight increase in height lends added 
dignity of carriage. Be sure to ask 
particularly for 


FOSTER 
Tred-Air 
Heel Cushions 


You'll find them at shoe stores and repair 
shops or we'll send a sample pair for 25c 
and your dealer’s name. Mention shoe size. 





You simply put them in the heels of your shoes 
where they fit snugly and 
last as long as the shoes. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of 
the Foster Friction Plug which 
prevents slipping. 
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THE BLIND SPOT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


him true. Ina far more intimate and personal 
sense than he had dreamed of the thing he saw 
had come to pass. 

He said in a tired voice, ‘‘Sit down, Stone!” 
and himself dropped into the big leather chair, 
where he had been reading, and covered his 
face with his hands 

“In the first place,’ he said presently, ‘I 
want to apologize again for—for losing my 
temper. I shouldn’t have spoken as I did. 
I’m sorry. In the second place let me assure 
you that I don’t undervalue you. Up to my, 
perhaps, dim lights I appreciate what you are, 
the big things you have accomplished, the still 
bigger things you mayreasonably hope to attain 
inthefuture. There’sno question between you 
and Linda of—of inequality in the sense I may 
have seemed to mean. That’s absurd. But, 
my dear fellow, don’t, I beg, go rushing your 
fences. Take a warning from an older man, 
who has seen in his day a good deal of w omen’s 
enthusiasms. I say that there isn’t any true 
compatibility between you and Linda. I say 
that this sudden passion of interest of hers in 
the kind of thing you interest yourself with is 
a kind of fad—that it won’t stick. She’s an 
enthusiast, Linda is. Just now she’s all for 
reform, efficiency, scientific management: tear 
down the old, build up the new. But if I’m 
any judge it won’t last; and if it doesn’t last 
she’ll be a poor wife for the likes of you; she'll 
be a millstone around your neck.” 


e - WILLING to take that risk,’’ said 
Arthur Stone. 

““Oh, yes, of course you are. Young people 
in love always are willing to take risks. And 
if you were merely an average young man I 
should despair of convincing you of anything at 
all. But you’re a man of intelligence and hard 
sense. I put it to you that you and Linda have 
known each other for just two months—eight 
weeks—and that Linda, who is emotional and 
impulsive by nature, has been carried away by 
a newidea, afresh enthusiasm. I ask youifthat 
is a foundation solid enough for you two to build 
a life on.” 

““As you put it, in just those words,”’ said 
Arthur Stone, ‘‘no. But I think you are vastly 
underrating the power and extent of the thing 
your daughter has lately begun to appreciate. 
You think of it as a fad, a new enthusiasm, a 
plaything. Why not see it as a simple awaken- 
ing to the new order of things, the new spirit 
that is everywhere in the air? A whim and an 
awakening are two very different things.’ 

Grey pulled out a handkerchief and wiped 
- brow. ‘True; yes, true enough. But that 

after all, only an opinion. You have your 
sniaton, I have mine. And you have known 
Linda two months, I have known her twenty- 
three years. Look here! I don’t refuse my 
consent to this marriage, but I ask you, for all 
our sakes, not to hurry into it. I ask you to 
wait a year. If at the end of that time you’re 
both of your present mind I shall give my bless- 
ing. That’s fair, I think.” 

“When you fell in love with the lady who 
later became your wife,’’ said Arthur Stone, 
‘would you have thought it fair to be asked 
to wait twelve months?”’ 

‘‘When I fell in love there was no such 
problem as presents itself here today. It was a 
case of two young people who had known each 
other all their lives, who were of the same 
traditions, training and habits of thought. 

The cases can’t be compared.’ 

Stone sighed and rose to his feet. ‘“‘I can’t 
pretend to agree with you as to the necessity of 
this, but I’ll leave it to Linda. I won’t urge 
her. I'll let her talk with you before I say 
anything more. That’s fair, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes,” said Laurens Grey, “that’s fair, and 
very decent of you.’’ He went across the room 
offering his hand. ‘‘ You won’t misunderstand 
all this, I know. You won’t go thinking it’s 
due to any undervaluation of yourself. 1 
couldn’t value you lightly even if I wanted to. 
The public wouldn’t let me, and my friends 
wouldn’t let me. You’ve made a great posi- 
tion for yourself. It’s quite another thing that 
I have in mind.”’ 

They shook hands, hesitated a little, 
of them, as if there might be more to say, 
rather abruptly Stone went out. 


both 
and 


INDA came a little later, found her parent 
sitting in semi-dé irkness, and perched her- 
self upon the arm of his chair. 

When she had kissed and patted him she 
said: “I’ve only a minute. Tea’s just coming 
in and the others are waiting. But I had to 
come here first. Arthur has told me what you 
and he said. Poor old dear! You don’t like 
it at all, do you?” 

“No, hang it! I don’t,” said Grey. 

The girl laughed and leaned her head against 
his. ‘‘We must have a long, long talk, but not 
just now. Now I want to say that I'll give in 
to you about your wretched year—that is, toa 
good part of it. I won’t set the day for spring, 
as I’d meant to do, but for autumn—October 
or November. A kind of compromise, you see. 
That'll give us months and months to change 
our minds in—if we want to.” 

Her father was still in his chair for a little 
space, then she felt him make a sudden rest- 
less movement. ‘‘The chap’s no mate for you, 
Linda! There’s the real truth of it.” 

That wasn’t a kind speech, but Linda knew 
that her father was deeply stirred, suffering, 
and she had patience with him. ‘‘ You know, 
of course, I’m aware that you aren’t much in 
sympathy with these new movements—the 
new type of intelligence—but I should think 
you’d be glad to see me put in the way to play 
a kind of part in the world. Arthur Stone’s 
wife is going to be in at—well, at the making of 
history.’ 

Grey stirred again in his chair. “History be 
hanged!”’ he said. “I want you to be happy. 
That’s what I want.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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—won't hurt VALSPAR 


S your front door bright 
and cheerful? Or is it like 
many front doors, sad and 


dull looking? 


The trouble with most front 
doors is the varnish — ordi- 
nary varnish will not stand 
continued exposure to water 
There is one 


and weather. 


You can wash it with soap 
and water—it keeps it im- 
maculate. A leaky radiator, 
a spilled kettle, an overflow- 
ing bath tub, need cause no 
worry, for water can not 
injure Valspar. 


Valspar is the varnish that 
water will not turn white. 


varnish that is really water- 


proof —Valspar. Noamount 
of rain or snow can turn it 
white, or cause it to chip off. 


Make your front door look 
like new with Valspar. Stress 
of weather only serves to keep 
it bright and clean. Try Val- 
spar on your floors and wood- 
work, and your furniture. 


VALENTINE 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High-Grade 


VALENTINE'S 


in the 


> The Varnish That Won't Turn White 





460 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Ask your dealer about our 
guarantee — your money 
back if not satisfied. 


A 4-oz.sample will be sent on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps to 
cover mailing and packing. 


Nearest dealer’s name on 
request. 


&k& COMPANY 


mo VAN isHES 


NEW YORK CITY 


AMSTERDAM 


Varnishes 


World 


TORONTO PARIS 


W.P.FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope 














At the dance 
“Mum” 


keepsone fresh and dainty. 
It neutralizes all odors of 
perspiration, and does 
not injure the clothing. 
25c at drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25cents,and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St eee | 





Yee <o 
Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire —— pictures 


always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 


pictures, calendars, draperies, ‘1 
etc. Two sizes, sizes, 72 do dozen Cc 












Moore Push-lessHangers 


The Hanger with a twist. Made of 
brass with tool-tempered steel nail—— 
note angle at which nail enters wall. 
Place ordinary screw eye in back of WW 
frame, hook it to the Hanger and a 
picture is up. Formirrors, hall racks, / 
etc. Two sizes, No. 25 (holds 20 lbs.) %4 x. 
doz. 10c, or No. 28 (1001bs.) 44 doz. 1c. < 
At stationery, hardware, » Phe ato-supply and de- 
partment stores or by mail. Send 2cstamp for samples. 


C.°?:> MOORE PUSH-PIN C0., 146 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 











Write for sample cake! 
Smell its real violet fragrance. The 
moment you do you will want this 
ie crystal-clear soap — the 
.. “freshening-up”’ soap 
of the dainty woman. 
Lathers freely in any 
_... water. Send 2cfor 
your sample 
cake. Doit to- 
day! Address 
The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 

Dept. 208 

Spring 

Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 





15 Days’ Free Use 


Freight Prepaid 









A Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar 
Chest is the finest birthday, 
wedding or graduation gift. Protects 15 Days’ 
furs and woolens from moths, dust and Free Trial 
damp. A useful and decorative delight D 

inevery home. Factory prices. Write for illustrated catalog show- 
ing all designs, sizes and special low prices. Postpaid, FREE. 


| | PIEDMONT RED CEDARCHESTCO., Dept.62,Statesville, N.C. 
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Style and Wear 
Plus Comfort Rare 


A light gauze, ribbed 
topped stocking, extra fine 
fabric, extra length, extra 
reinforced at heel, toe, 
sole and top for long wear. 


Get them at the Black 


or from 
CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY C., 
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dealer in your town 








Kenosha, Wis. 
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ilways WS _ 3 N° 1245 
look for : ‘ iy Price $1.50 
this label SNe g Hooked front 


Your sheer gowns and blouses 
will look twice as smart and pretty 
when worn over a “debb-e-voice” 


You will appear ‘“‘uncorseted”’ with- 
out looking slovenly. You will have 
the graceful ‘‘natural figure’ and at 
the same time the firmness and 
support demanded by refinement 
and health. Your corset will not 
make a ‘‘ridge”’ in your gown. 

The De Bevoise combines the practical 
advantages of a properly-fitting Brassiére 
with the delicate beauty of an underbodice, 
exquisitely enhancing the appearance. 


150 De Bevoise styles for every figure and 
occasion, 50c to $15. Ask your dealer. 
Write us today for Illustrated Style Book 
CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO., 1270-A Broadway, N. Y.C. 

















° 
No. 812. Cross-over-in-back, square-back, two buttons. $L 00 


All-over embroidery with neat torchon edging . 


No. 2419. Hooked-front. All-over embroiderec em $3. 50 


cluny trim, Satin ribbon shoulder-straps . 


No. 805. Hooked-front. Mesh, with Dress- "Shiek —— at- $1 00 
i ° 


ied. Oneof our many popular Dre ss-Shield Brassiéres, 























Stork Sheeting 


WATERPROOF 


contains no rubber, nor anything 
injurious to the comfort and SPDoRK 
health of the child. Zz 


Don’t use rubberized sheetings 
for your baby 


They create perspiration and irritate the skin. 
Stork Sheeting is a guaranteed waterproof 
sheeting that is light, yet durable and trust- 
worthy. Itretainsits delightfully soft texture 
and is so easily cleaned it is always sweet, 
dainty and fresh. 

36 in. wide, lightor heavy, 
1.00 a yard. ( 

54 in. wide, heavy weightonly, 
$1.50 a yard. 
Ask for Stork Sheeting. Look 
for the Stork trademark on the 
selvage. If your dealer can’t 
show it to you—don’t riska 

substitute. Send direct to 
THE STORK CO. 
Dept. 1-Q, Boston, Mass. 
Look for the registered 
traae-mark on 
the selvage. 


































To make light, 
velvety ice- 
cream, get the 


2 Ss. 
66 | i) | t 8 9 
Freezer with its Famous Wheel Dasher 
and Automatic Twin Scrapers 
Your. dealer: can: supply you 


BOOK: OF RECIPES: FREE: ON: REQUEST: TO: 
NORTH: BROS. MFG: CO.,}-Philadelphia 











Berthe May’s 
MATERNITY 


CORSET 


Only corset of this kind made for its own 
| purpose. Worn at anytime. Dress as 
usual. Normal appearance preserved. 


PRICE $5.00 AND UPWARDS 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
Corsets for ordinary wear on same lines. Write 
for Booklet No. 20 sent free under plain envelope. 


Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 
































THE BLIND SPOT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


; Then a servant came into the room to make 
lights, and Linda laughed and went away to 
pour the tea. 


They had a rather wild dinner that evening. 
What had taken place during the afternoon 
was known to only three of the six people, but 
there was something in the air, something fever- 
ish and electric, and everybody, with the soli- 
tary exception of little Alice Farnborough, felt it 
and responded to it rather noisily. Arthur 
Stone was in great spirits; Linda glowed more 
quietly; her father was very witty indeed; 
Monsieur Flambeau engaged in mock-ferocious 
arguments with Arthur Stone, and even drew 
out old Miss van Werk, as he had the trick of 
doing, so that she laughed aloud and became 
quite gay and coquettish. 

But later, as the party separated for the 
night, Linda drew Monsieur Flambeau for a 
moment aside. She would not be seeing him 
in the morning, for he was off very early. 

She said: ‘‘Dear Flambeau, I want you to 
wish me well. I’ve been getting engaged to be 
married.” 

The Frenchman nodded. ‘I thought so. 
Dear child, I wish you more than well; I wish 
you the best of everything; and this great 
young man too. He has great force, power. 
Power, if it’s worth anything, comes from the 
heart, not from the brain. See that his heart 
is ae sweet and humble, and all will be very 
well!” 

He kissed her on both cheeks and Linda 
went upstairs. Alice Farnborough was there, 
and she drew the girl with her into her room. 


ISS FARNBOROUGH looked mystified 

and alittle troubled. ‘‘ What in the world 
was the matter with everybody at dinner? You 
all behaved like mild lunatics or like people 
bursting withasecret. I couldn’t imagine what 
it was all about.” 

“Tt was all about me,’ Linda said, and 
caught her friend up in a kind of bearlike 
embrace. ‘Listen! and I’ll whisper it to you: 
I’m going to be married—to Arthur Stone. 
Alice! What ——” 

Alice Farnborough had pushed herself free 
with sudden violence. She uttered a kind of 
strangled cry, stared a moment and turned 
away, weeping bitterly. 

Linda called after her: “‘My dear!: Come 
back! What is it? What do you mean?” 

She ran after the girl and took her by the | 
shoulders; but Alice struggled against heragain | 

| 





so strongly that she had to let go. 

“T’d rather see you dead!” Alice Farn- 
borough cried, facing her at last; her face was 
convulsed with bitter weeping and the tears 
ran down it unchecked. ‘“I’d rather see you 
dead—now, while you’re happy and unharmed. | 
You'll never be happy with that man, never, | 
never! Man? He’s not a man; he’s a machine; 
he’s a brain in a clever machine that walks and 
talks and eats. He doesn’t love you; he’s in- 
capable of loving anybody. I wish he’d never | 
been born.”’ 

Linda stared at her friend in a blank horror. 
it was exactly as if poor Alice had gone sud- 
denly and hopelessly insane before her eyes. 
She said: ‘‘ You don’t know what you’re say- 
ing. You must be quite, quitemad. Alice! It’s 
too dreadful. What can be the matter with 
youP”’ 

““What can be the matter with you?”’ little 
Miss Farnborough cried. ‘“‘ You must be either 
mad or blind, or both.”? She beat her closed 
hands against her breast with an extraordinary 
passion. ‘“‘I’d die for you gladly, gladly; and 
you know it. But I can’t bear to see you even 
thinking of marriage with that dreadful man. 
I wish I could die. I hope I may before- 
before you do it.”’ She looked piteously where 
Linda stood staring at her, and turned and ran 
from the room. 

Linda Grey stood where she was for several 
minutes frozen in a kind of paralysis of amaze- 
ment and horror. It had been so swift and so 
unlooked for, that passionate, deplorable little 
outburst. She couldn’t even begin to under- 
stand it. It was appalling. Of course the girl 
had never liked Arthur Stone. The two just 
hadn’t got on. But that was merely a tempera- 
mental matter. It didn’t at all account for or 
excuse this preposterous scene. She was on the 
point of following Alice to her room, but she 
realized that it would be useless, that it would 
only excite her the more, and so in the end she 
stayed where she was. 


TILL when she had got out of her dress and 

into something loose she found that she 
wasn’t by any means ready for bed. She was far 
too profoundly excited. She moved restlessly 
about the room for a bit, then sat down in a 
comfortable chair and tried to relax. She was, 
not unnaturally, in one of those stock-taking 
moods that women are given to. She went 
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back, by the light of this day’s happenings, 
over the whole history of her acquaintance 
with Arthur Stone; back to that first outdoor 
talk she had with him when he had come to 
Grey’s Inn to be examined by her father. She 
remembered how he had from the very begin- 
ning fired her imagination, given her a new and 
intoxicating outlook upon life. It both appalled 
and delighted her to realize how much she 
really owed the man, what a new creature he 
had made of her allin two months. What, she 
asked herself, might he not do with her in a 
whole lifetime? 

There was something rather humbling there. 
All that she was, today, seemed to have been 
derived from Arthur Stone. Must it always be 
so? Should she go on forever taking and make 
no return? She reflected upon that and in the 
end shook her head. No, she had something to 
give; she was quite sure of it; and as time went 
on she would have more and more. There was 
nothing of necessity fatuous in the realization 
that she wasn’t a fool, that she had good sense, 


This dainty trial can (actual size) contains a week’s 
supply of Dr. Lyon’s. It’s a good way to learn 
about a good dentifrice. Sent prepaid for a 2c 
stamp. Write your name and address plainly. 
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I. W. Lyon & Sons, 520 W. 27th St, New York City 











“That Smile 


—I’d know it anywhere!” 


F ALL features your smile can be most ex- 
pressive of your personality—can have the 
greatest power to attract and charm. 

Teeth in fine condition, revealed by the smile, 
are proof of health, care and personal refine- 
ment. Neglected teeth are a severe detriment. 


Brightness of eye, clearness of complexion— 
general physical and mental well-being—all are 
impossible without the diligent practice of 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


This means semi-annual visits to your dentist— 
the night and morning use of 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


looth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by a 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Preserves teeth by cleansing them the safe way— 
thorough polishing. 

A pure, velvety powder, pleasant in its action and therefore 
a dentifrice that children like to use. (A very important 
consideration in training your child to care for its teeth.) 
Dr. Lyon’s has enjoyed the endorsement of the dental 
profession for three generations—millions of users have 
benefited by it and recommend it. 


Your druggist has it—your department store—no aid 
to your well-being is more conveniently 


to be had. A can of Dr. Lyon’s will 
start your Good Teethkeeping today. 


W hat Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 


your dentist is competent to do. 
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WOOLTEX 


the best there is 
in wome n’s 
clothing — 


suits $25°° to $5522 
coats $1522 to $4520 


In your own city at 


The Store That Sells 


WOOLTEX 


coats — suits — ~ skirts 













Beauty Motors 


wisdom suggests a rub with 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream 

before the ride. When you wash 
up afterward use it again, rubbing 
well into the face, neck, arms and 
hands, and removing with a dry cloth 
to rid the skin of all the dirt the wind 
has driven into the pores. This habit 
will double your motor pleasures. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps” 

brings comfort, cleanliness and skin 
health to all who use it—men and 
women. Its twenty-three years’ use 
by refined women cannot be approach- 
ed by any other cold cream—only a 
perfect preparation could survive such 
a test. However good your skin may 
be, a daily clean-up with this aid to 
beauty will improve it. In tubes and 
jars, 10c to $1.50. 


When you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell's 
you are gelling the best cold cream in the lane, 


Write for FREE SAMPLE. With it we will 
send free, eware the Finger of Time,” a 
valuable booklet on skin health. 
D &R Perfect Shaving Stick—Perfect 
Cold Cream right in the soap—soothes 
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THE BLIND SPOT 
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balance, decision of a sort and a diplomatic 
skill far in advance of Stone, who had little 
or none. She knew that she could win over 
or at least interest certain types of men and 
women who would be quite beyond his reach, 
and that was a great comfort to her. Also she 
would be useful to him on the financial side. 
She didn’t know how much money Stone had, 
but she imagined that beyond what he got out 
of working hard at the law it wasn’t a great 
deal. So the fortune left her by her mother 
would come in very handy indeed if he should 
want to drop the law and go in for politics or 
any other unremunerative activity. 

Again, as on the windy hillside in the after- 
noon, she looked forward into a future misty, 
to be sure, and ill defined, but shining with 
triumph and happiness and with good deeds. 


HE couldn’t have told just how Mr. Copley 

Latimer suddenly introduced himself upon 
this pleasant scene. But he came, a figure of 
pain and reproach and sorrow. Her heart ached 
to see him there, and there were tears in her 
eyes. He wrecked her mood of high and joyous 
excitement, for she knew that she must tell 
him at once or send him word of her engage- 
ment, and, after a cowardly few moments of 
pretending that she thought he wouldn’t care 
much, she knew that it would give him more 
pain than he had ever before suffered. 

Even the best women, when they are in love, 
can be incredibly cruel to men who are beyond 
their hearts’ confi but not to the one man 
who was first to wake their hearts’ imaginings. 
Ilis picture is always there on the wall of an 
inner chamber; there is a shadowy place full 
of memories of him that is never quite emptied 
nor forgotten. It must have been into that 
unfrequented inner chamber, that shadowy 
place littered with memories, that Linda 
looked just then, for she sat quite still, in her 
deep, chintz-covered chair for a long time with 
a little fixed smile upon her lips that was half 
gay and half sorrowful; and her eyes were very 
soft, and once she spoke his name aloud. 

“Poor, dear, old Coppy!”’ 

She was afraid that if she delayed too long 
she would shirk what it was necessary to do, 
so she rose at length and went across the room 
to her desk. She pulled out some paper and 
told her news quite badly on a single page, 
sealed it up in a great hurry, stamped and 
addressed the envelope, and herself took it out 
to the mail bag that hung at the bottom of the 
stairs and would be removed at a very early 
hour of the morning. 

Coppy would receive the note before noon 
if he were at home. 
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She sat down when it was over, still flushed 
and with her blood warm with the thrill of the 
great concourse singing together. That had 
been just what she needed. She had been 
selfish before—unworthily, pettily selfish. She 
had been letting herself feel less joy that a 
man—a great man—was arising in the nation, 
because she no longer could let herself believe 
that she had had part in making him great. 
Self-chastened with shame she leaned forward 
during the few brief introductory addresses. 
Then the Governor arose to speak. 

“Billy Morton!” his teacher whispered to 
herself as his clear voice rang to her distinctly. 
“Little Billy Morton!” 

Could she ever have taught that man? 
Could it have been he—that strong, fearless 
man speaking out of his soul his belief, whether 
its utterance would wreck his career or not— 
could it have been he who, tremblingly, had 
learned from her his first ‘‘ piece”? to speak? 
“Billy Morton—oh, my little boy!’ The 
wonder of him almost made her cry aloud. 
“What could I have been thinking when I 
was claiming for my own any part of your 


5)? 


greatness? 





+ E EXCEEDED her highest hopes of him; 

he surpassed all that,in imagining his bear- 
ing before men, she had fancied. Seeing him 
thus and hearing him was to have sustained her 
in her faltering faith in herself; this was to have 
sent her back to school on Monday strength- 
ened, more confident. Instead, now, it made 
her contrite, humbler. But she was happy. 
She knew this man could never have been 
under her sway; she must always have been 
under his, as he held her now and held the 
thousands all through the theater. 

Time after time bursting beyond restraint 
they broke in upon him with wild, spontaneous 
applause. How long he had been speaking 
Harriet Kingsley could not guess, nor did she 
desire toreckon. They burst out still again with 
loud acclaim, swiftly silencing themselves and 
straining forward to hear his next words; but 
now he said but a sentence more, then bowed 
his head and fell back. 

Not satisfied at all, only suddenly realizing 
how long he had spoken, the crowd understood 
that he had finished. 

‘*Morton!” the ranks of men, leaping up as 
he sank down, cried in ovation. ‘Governor 
Morton!”’ “‘ Morton! Morton!” they clamored, 

calling upon him to arise again so they might 

at least still see him before them. ‘‘ Morton! 
Governor Morton!” they cried. ‘Morton! 
Billy Morton!” It was no longer merely a 
political tribute; it had become personal. 

And far back in the dim light under the 
balcony, where no one would turn to wonder 
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A $100.00 cash prize the” 
words ‘or less) for this picture. ye 
ay. or cleverly describe some advantage. of 
Wilson Dress-hooks. Study the picture,” also 
study the following for suggestions: they’ are 
f rom our last contest. 
Wilson Dress-hooks leave ro opening. for 


: ust see how it looks without 
ess-h ooks.’’ “Be Wilsonized instead 
of criticized.” “‘ Back Talk.” “‘All’s well that 
hooks well.” “‘A perfect picture of humiliation.” 
What are the w omen saying? And not forget- 
ting the victim! Talk this over with your family 
and friends. Read carefully what follows. 








Wilson Dress-hooks 


“Can not spring open nor come unfastened” 


RULES: 1. Write your title (of 8 words orless)—the shorter 
the better. Below it your name and address—nothing more. 
Only one title accepted per person. 2. Count ‘‘Wilson Dress- 
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coupon below with 4c in stamps is good for a regular 10c 
card. (&) Read what follows several times, for the more you 
know about Wilson Dress-hooks, the better title you can write. 


Why Tolerate Such Embarrassment 
as shown in above picture? You know the humil- 
iation of such a situation. But—do you know 
thereisa patented garment fastening which posi- 
tively cannot spring open nor come unfastened? 

For five years, in ever increas- 
ing numbers, women have been 





and eye. It’s newand wholly different. It’sthe 
Wilson Dress-hook. You must get some!” 

It’s easy to get Wilson Dress-hooks, for over 
30,000 stores carry them to supply the demand, 

Do you know of any other garment fastening 
which opens to the fingers’ touch only? 

The Wilson Dress-hook is made to open to the 
fingers’ touch only, but to them easily, quickly. 
Pressing irons, wringers or dry clean- 
ers cannot break nor bend these 
sturdy Dress-hooks. So dura- 
ble they outlast a garment. ££” 

Wilson Dress-hooks are oe 
also rust-proof; easy to 
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VA Tooth Powder 
Ruche Support Y Clean teeth are an \ et 
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DAINTY, silk- ~ 


covered, thread- 
like wire, that supports 
gracefully all the new 
Medici effects in collars. 
It keeps the shape you 
give it. Made in black 
and white; all heights. 
25c a yard. Enough for 
one ruche, 10c. At your 
dealer or sold direct 
where dealer can’t 
supply. 
Joseph W. Schloss Co. 
5th Avenue & 21st St. 
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A clean mouth is essential 
to good health. The chief requi- 
site for both these charms isto ¥& 
be had for the shaking in a can of 


Dr. E.L.GRAVES’ 


UNEQUALLED 
TOOTH POWDER 


Endorsed by Dentists 


Every ingredient used in Dr.Graves’ 
Tooth Powder isthoroughly tested. 
It is wholesome, antiseptic and 
cleansing. It polishes without 
scratching, and leaves the 
mouth with that clean, dainty, 
refreshed feeling. 

25 and 50 cents. At all 
Druggists. 
































Don’t put ice in your 


The 


drinking water 


picture shows a better way. Have cold 


water always on tap which even the children 


can take in the ‘‘built-in”’ 


The 





water Cooler of the 


Automatic 
Refrigerator 


This cooler is of one piece cast iron, lined with white 
porcelain — cooled by same ice that cools the food. 
Absolutely safeguards water from odors or impurities. 


Automatic Refrigerator cuts ice bills in half with 
its eight heat-resisting walls—its drain never clogs— 
its automatic air circulation prevents flavors mixing. 


See the Automatic at your dealer’s —If he hasn't it, 
send his name and we'll see you are supplied. Get 
our free catalog. 

Illinois Refrigerator Company 


140 Wall Street, Morrison, Illinois 
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at $2.50 a bunch 


at these prices. 


by mail. 


This modish 15-inch Cawston Special 
Plume No.15 is just the right length 
for your Spring hats. Price, $2.50. 


Cawston French Heads (Tips) three in 
a bunch, now very fashionable. 
ber 350, 9 inches long, is specially priced 


Num- 


The above plume and tips are furnished 
in black, white or any staple solid color 


Shaded or to match 


sample, 50 cents extra. Order now 








These Cawston Plumes and Fancies 
are guaranteed for a year against 
imperfections—they are also guar- 
anteed to be perfectly satisfactory 
or money refunded. 
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Your Old 
Feathers 
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made from 


$1.50 and up 


The Maxixe is anew Cawston Creation 
costing $6.75 new. 


Send us your old plumes and we will write you 
the cost of converting them into the 
or some attractive Fancy, French Plume, Band, 
We return your old feathers if our 
prices don’t suit you. 
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Write for the New Spring Cawston Catalogue 
including a $/.50 cash coupon free. 


The Cawston Ostrich Farm 
K Street, South Pasadena, Calif. 
500 K Fifth Avenue, New York City 


108 K Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 




















Strengthens weak arches, straightens 
turned ankles, supports the entire 
foot structure; gives the toes room 
to exercise, helps the child’s walk— 
prevents “ flat-foot.” 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 33 years. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Send for Catalogue. 


Mail Orders Filled. 


Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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home, or dress better? 
Then do as thousands 
of others are doing. Make 
money selling World’s Star 
Hosiery and 
nderwearin your home town. 
No previous experience is nec- 
essary, We show you howto make 
money in an easy, congenial and 
Two lady agents 
began in their home town in Cal- 
ifornia and each made over 


$3,000 THE FIRST YEAR 


Weselldirect from the mill tothe home, 
thereby giving better value for the money. 
Our lines for men, Women and *hildren are 
famous the world over. We havein 18 years 
grown to be the largest concern in the 
world manufacturing andsellingknit goods 
direct to the consumer, 

Agents wanted in every town. 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 
We pretect agents in 
territory and make prompt delivery. 
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children, sup- 
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Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, 
100 in script lettering, including two 


sets of envelopes, $2.5 


Samples. 


Etc. 


. Write for 


100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L.0TT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE TEACHER 
WHO TAUGHT THE 
GOVERNOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


why a little, frail, gray woman was sobbing, 
Harriet Kingsley arose with the others to add 
her little to his triumph. 

Meantime the Governor on the platform 
was sitting abstracted, not as though he did 
not hear the applause, but as though it had 
begun to displease him—as though, as he listened 
to it, he had recalled something of which he 
should have spoken before sitting down, and was 
troubled thereby. The crowd, sensing his dis- 
quiet, redoubled its clamor and shouted in 
anticipation as hestirred restlessly, then arose 
and slowly stepped forward again to the edge 
of the platform. 

A final exultant outcry and the crowd was 
stilled—so suddenly that in the silence the Gov- 
ernor stopped and looked about apologetically. 


‘ ’- E newspaper men _ strained forward 

tensely again. The speech which they had 
taken down had been new in its form of expres- 
sion, but itssubstance they had expected. But 
this—they as wellas the audience felt—was to 
be something different and unusual, more per- 
sonal and intimate. For even after the silence 
had been complete for more than a moment 
the Governor still held the people and himself in 
unwilling suspense, trying to say that which had 
impelled him again to arise, but evidently find- 
ing it very difficult. He looked down as if he 
questioned whether he should say it at all, but, 
immediately ashamed of himself for his doubt, 
he faced the great audience again and spoke 
quietly. 

*“ Any man in my position must feel himself 
but a representative of the many, many others,” 
he said, ‘‘who with him or through him have 
done those things which it is easier to say have 
been done by him. In instigating and carrying 
on the projects which publicly are identified 
with me there have been, and must continue to 
be, a great number of men—and of women— 
who have given of themselves equally or more 
than equally with me and without prospect of 
the public reward which I am accorded.” 

He looked down an instant and stopped; and 
in the even more than expected intimacy of 
it the people strained forward in the stillness 
to catch the quiet words; and among the news- 
paper men, who at first had begun to give all 
their attention to the mechanical writing of 
his words, some had ceased to write and were 
watching him for the better gaining of the 
spirit, rather than the letter, of his words. He 
lifted his head again and continued: 

*< This day—this afternoon particularly—has 
brought to me closely the ruthlessness of such 
a man as myself with those who have given to 
him in the way I have just said. Something at 
the hotel this afternoon—I donot know what— 
has made me think since, in astrangely definite 
way, of one to whom I know—as I have been 
thinking myself over this afternoon—it is due 
that Ihave todayreached this place. Whatever 
else I owe to my parents and the other friends 
who have given to me and have guided me, I 
knowthat it is due to the particular direction of 
this one that I was put upon the paths which 
have brought me here. 

**Vet this day when this occasion has made 
me think back upon my life, and led me to 
realize that fact, I cannot recall her name; 
Ishould not recognize her if Isaw her; I do not 
even know whether she is alive or dead. Yet 
I say that I know today that whatever place 
I may holdin my country’s service will be due 
to the inspiration to strive for that service 
which she—my teacher—instilled with the 
lessons from the old brown American history 
book in fifth grade.”’ 

He stood before them all another moment in 
silence, with head bowed; and then sat down. 


ND for yet another moment silence and 
vs stillness held the close-crowded people 
throughout the great theater. At last, from 
here and there, applause andacclaim burst out 
again; but even in the back rows so many 
women, and men, too, sat silent and smiling 
with tear-dimmed eyes that no one com- 
mented upon or paid any particular concern to 
a slight, gray littke woman who had slipped 
forward to her knees, and, with eyes closed, 
lifted her face radiant with happiness and 
triumph. 

Tears trickled down her wrinkled cheeks and 
her lips still moved in whispers of thanksgiving 
as she knelt in her place long after the platform 
was cleared,and the concourse—again noisy and 
shouting and jubilant and bearing the Governor 
with them—had gone from the theater, and 
the lights were being turned out, leaving her 
alone in dimness and in silence. 


The Lonely Star’ 


By Jeffery Farnol 


7E FOUND a star deep in the well 
W Molly and I, and Christabel; 
And we wondered much to see him lie 
So far from his brothers in the sky. 


“You must be lonely, little Star, 
With all the rest so very far, 

And it’s awfuldark there in the well; 
Aren’t you afraid?” said Christabel. 


And so, for fear that he should drown, 
We let the heavy bucket down, 

And wound and wound, and didn’t stop 
Until we’d brought him to the top. 


“Now good-night, little Star,” we said; 
“‘They’re calling us to go to bed; 

But if you’ll wait the whole night through 
We'll come tomorrow and play with you!” 
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will improve 
your figure 
immediately 


GOSSARD Corset im- 
proves your figure with the 
very first fitting. You can see 
the difference in your mirror. 








Your friends will commend the im- 


provement. Figure improvement 
means health—and health usually 
means beauty. Beauty —as we in- 
terpret it—means a well-poised, grace- 

‘ful figure, never restricted, but 
|, sometimes refined. 


_. ‘The face reflects youth, health 

and beauty, but where is the true 
artist who does not always empha- 
size the figure itself, when an ex- 





pression of beauty is desired? 


Practically every city and town 
in the United States and Canada, 
and all foreign style centers, now 
have their quota of Gossard enthu- 
siasts. The front-lacing principle, 
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originated by The H. W. Gossard 
Company, interested these women 
first. 


After a correct fitting of the model 
designed for her figure, a woman sees 
instantly that the wonderful thing 
about Gossard Corsets is their design. 
It is different, very different, and is 
only fully appreciated after wearing 
them. 


very popular this 
Read the 


Four models, 
season, are here shown. 
descriptions carefully. 
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MODEL 366. The most extrerme corset 
offered in this season’s Gossard line at the 


price. Flat hips, large waist and low bust 
characterizes this model. Very 3 50 
light and flexible boning. Priced at $ + 

MODEL 205. Women who have adapted 


their figures to the present style will find this 
Skirt is long with an elastic 
section at back. Bust line low and lines 
very straight. Made in a dainty 

Batiste, at ib Seder Wire) $5.00 


MODEL 850. Southern women will 
greatly appreciate this new Gossard, 
because of its material and light boning. 
» Can be worn by almost every type of 
’ figure. Bust line is low and skirt suffi- 
ciently long. Made in a mer- 
ciriced Brovaded Batiste .. $8.50 
_ MODEL 920. The ultra of this season’s 
corsets is expressed in this model. The 
lines are quite straight—bust low, skirt 
long, with three elastic sections, and the 
front curved slightly. Made of an im- 
ported mercerized Grenadine $12 50 


Brocade 
Gossard Corsets at $2.00 up to $25.00 aresold 
in practically every city in the United States. 
If you cannot obtain them, writeus direct and 
we will see that you are supplied at once. 


For. the convenience 


London. In Canada and foreign 


in price due to customs duties. 


The ff-l-Gossard (. 


CHICAGO 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 
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of Gossard wearers 
going abroad, we give the addresses of our 
French and English Representatives: Aux 
Trois Quartiers, Paris,and Marshal Snelgrove, 
countries, 
Gossard Corsets are sold at a slight advance 
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Choose 
Carefully == 


<PATENT> 


the plate for daily use on 


your family table. 


AXY//V 
















silver plate will wear.a_ lifetime 
and will give continued satisfac- 
tion in the grace of its line and 
the beauty of its decoration. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the 
George Washington patter _illus- 


trated above, also our beautiful Drana 
and Lexington patterns. 


ALVIN MFG. CO., Sag Harbor, N.Y. 
























Sheets anal 
Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change 


but “Utica” remains a standard 


HREE generations of 

particular housewives 
have graced their beds 
with Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 


There is beauty in their firm 
white texture, and economy 
in their long wear. 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a 
good sheet; not quite so 
heavy as “Utica.” 


UTICA STEAM @ 
MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS, 
R.. Y. 
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This label guarantees the 
quality. rok for it. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Dad knewshe would go at once tothe matter. 
After he had sat down in his big wicker chair, 
wiped his forehead, and was listening to the 
sparrows about the lattice, she spoke distantly 
but with interest, as if he were a client who had 
dropped in to consult her. 

“I’ve given a good deal of thought to it, 
Benjamin, last night and today. I didn’t want 
to see Bob until we decided. You see it’s 
Bob’s turn now. You’ve had your chance and 
failed. Now give him his. He can’t go on in 
this town and with the friends he’s growing up 
with, and have you go back to what you were 
before. I thought of leaving you, as we agreed, 
but that would make too much talk. So you’d 
better go away.” 

“You still think, Sally ——’”’ 

“*T still think. But if we have an open break 
the shame of it all will come on Bob. It’s Bob 
we must think of.” 

“Yes, it’s Bob we must think of.’’ 

“Well,” she went on evenly, “you can go 
away. Youcan Say it is business at first. You 
can go West, and after a while they—people 
and Bob will cease to wonder why you're 
gone solong. You—can write’’—somehow she 
found it hard to go on with the little man 
staring at her so intently, so without protest— 
“vou can make your fight again, Benjamin, 
out there. And if—if you cam conquer it— 
well, then we will think of that in its own time.” 

‘*Ves.”? Dad spoke slowly, looking past her 
to the street. 


& can say—business,’’ she went on. 
“T can get on with the income from my 
little property that I’ve saved for Bob. Bob 
and I can live onit by living very simply.”’ 

“Ves,” Dad repeated. ‘“I—maybe I can 
help—’way off there—West. Only,’’ he went 
on dryly, ‘“‘Sally, what’ll Bob do?” 

“He'll go on through school and hold up his 
head proudly. He sha’n’t know!” Her pas- 
sionate, protecting motherhood arose again. 
“No; all the hideousness of those years you 
gave me—never, never shall he know it! If you 
don’t go, though—TI’ll tell him.” 

The little man tried to smile. “As if Bob 
would believe,” he whispered to himself. 
“Believe—of me!” 

And then some recurring, surging hunger 
arose in him, a wild, demon’s whisper to drink— 
drink—drink! It had smashed him time and 
again today in the office, on the street; it had 
sent him with staring eyes and set teeth past 
bars and hotels; never had the old cruelty 
harried him as today after Bob had tempted 
him. And he thought wildly: ‘‘ Maybe—Sally 
is right! MaybeI am going back! Maybe I 
ought to go; yes, of course, if I fall I can’t 
stay—not around Bob!”’ 

But Sally knew nothing; she saw only 
Dad’s worn eyes and silent face. He suggested 
guilt and defeat; it was his old penitent but 
useless shame, she guessed. She went on 
coldly: ‘‘ Bob will think it strange—your go- 
ing so suddenly, but we can explain.” 

‘*T—I never yet lied to Bob,”’ he blurted. 

Her face flushed. ‘Well,’ she said clearly, 
“we need not discuss Bob. You can tell him 
yourself that you’re going. He sha’n’t go 
through what I went through. All the years!” 
she cried out suddenly. ‘“‘It’s not right—not 
right! My boy—I’m fighting for my boy! 
You shall tell him you’re going away.” 

The little man arose with a wonderful smile. 
“He'll not let me; he'll not believe me. I—I 
couldn’t make Bob believe a lie; he knows me 
so well, and I, him. But I'll try, Sally, and 
[ll go West. I'll try to start anew—and show 
you—yes, sir—show you!” 

He went upstairs and did not see her pity 
nor know how she, too, was crushed, but fight- 
ing with thehatred of motherhood—the protect- 
ing, consuming hatred of motherhood—against 
wrong. 


T WAS the dinner hour before they were all 
together. Bob had come in flushed and hot, 
dressed and come down buoyantly, detailing 
to them something of the football practice and 
the show he had seen the night before. Then, 
in the midst of his extravagant narration, he 
saw his father’s place was empty. Dad had 
arisen softly and stolen from the room. 
Bob looked up surprised. ‘Dad 
Mother?” 

She forced a pale smile. “ Your father,”’ she 
began evenly, for Dad had failed again, ‘is 
going away, Bob, at the end of this week.” 

“‘ Away?” 

““Yes; going West—on business.”’ 

**West! Oh, bully! For the company? 
And he’ll get his long vacation too!” Bob 
threw himself back exultantly. ‘It’s simply 
great!”’ 

He was asking her a dozen impatient ques- 
tions, and she smiled easier. It was better that 
she broke the news; Dad would only muddleit. 

But in a moment, with a boy’s enthusiasm, 
Bob was up and out to the veranda. Dad felt 
his hand come down warmly through the dusk. 
‘Dad, after all these years you’re going to 
have what you wanted—the Western trip for 
the company.”’ 

**Ves, Boy.”’ 

““Gee, it’s great! 
thing, of course. 
Dad?” 

**T—don’t know, Boy. You see it’s sudden; 
[ start Tuesday. I can’t tell much about it 
yet. They—all the details are not fixed up. 
It may be some months.”’ 

“That’s just bully! After all the years 
you've slaved for the company—if any one 
deserved all the good that’s coming it’s you, 
Dad.” Bob could not see his face. He rattled 
on in his ardor, his arm about Dad’s shoulder. 

Presently Dad’s hand closed over his tightly. 
“T want you, Son,” he muttered, ‘‘to go on 
just as your mother has raised you—a clean, 
fine, likable chap, and—and in 
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And they pay for every- 
How long will you make it, 











THE NEW RATINES AND 


Every kind of Ratine is represented in the 
Bontex line. You will delight in the in- 
teresting new weaves, the soft, rich 
finish of Bontex Ratines. They vary both 
in weight and thickness, in nubs or knots, 


B ovelty Ratine 
stunning new broken check 
in black and white. 





and differ materially in weave. 


Bontex Crepes are equally varied. 
There are plain weaves, stripe, check or 
embroidered effects. They drape charm- 
ingly and are so dainty and fresh-looking 
that your Bontex Crepe gowns are certain 


to be much admired. 


Bontex Wash Fabrics include Ratine, Eponge, 
Crepe, Voile, Matelasse, Jacquards, Brocades, 
novelty fabrics imported direct and confined 


exclusively to the Bontex line, new ideas 


Poplin, Pongee, Silk Mull, Racket Cloth, 


Buster Cloth Galatea, Madras and Zephyr. 
10,000 of the best dealers carry 





We.sh Fabrics 


If the 


name is not there, the goods are not Bontex. 


Look for the name BONTEX on the selvage. 


Bontex Brocaded Crepon 
heavy twisted threads on 
crepe ground ; very charming. 


Bontex Floral Ratine 
multi-colored floral designs on 






Bontex F 
New lattice weave ; 





CREPES 


silky ground ; newly launched. § 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1914 


tine Bontex Printed 
Crepe, with heavy 


ratine stripe. 





heavily knotted ; loose-woy; 
unusually handsome. 





in 





Bontex ~ 
Embroidered f/ I! 


Crepe— 
tnported 



















Bontex Brocade 


Bontex Novelty Eponge 








Smart matelasse effect; fine 
stripe of contrasting color, 





Bontex R tine Velour 


Rich, substantial; many new 
patterns ; very effective. 



























Seu Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Reproduces 
Your 
Exact Figure 


Represents you at 
the dressmaker’s 

Relievesyouofper- 
sonal fittings 

Makes your time 
your own Assures perfect fit 

Saves you strength, health and time, as the 
most elaborate gowns may be completed with- 
out a try-on 





Or You Can 


Study your own figure 
Make your own gowns 
Fit your own back 
Drape your own skirt 
Change unbecoming lines 
Have perfectly fitting clothes 

Simply inflate Pneu Form inside of fitted waist 
and hip lining to reproduce any figure. 

Adjustable to skirt length— Packs away in 
small box base. 

Greatest labor saver 
since invention of sew- 
ing machine. Ask any 
one of its users. 

Send for booklet ‘‘It’s 
You’’ while you have it 
in mind. 


PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
COMPANY 
557 Fifth Avenue New York 
Near 46th Street 

















me || LISTERINE 








HE toilet of the 

mouth is incom- 
plete without rinsing 
with a mouth-wash. 
Listerine is the most 
agreeable and efficient 
antiseptic mouth-wash 
that can be prepared. 
Use it every day. 





All Druggists Sell Listerine. 








<9 
LAMBERp UE 
OU BPnarmacal compart 
| STtows USA 





Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























NGRAVED 


The name“Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Eeotatane at reasonable prices, 







EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; 
each additional 100, $2.25 deliv- on Wedding Etiquette 
anywhere in the United States, Address, 2 


ADDEY 


ARD 





Samples upon request. Our book 


South 11th Street. 


O RICHMOND 
eVIRGIN 


S 


FREE, 


tA. 














This illustration 

shows a typical Schweizer 
embroidered robe. Notice the 
rich, effective embroidery; 
suggestion of how to make it. 


the clever 


Direct From 


Write for these samples of 


Embroidered Robes and Waists 


Our 1914 sample assortment shows eighty just such new and individual 


designs and eighty new ways to make 
any dresses, send 10c for these samples 


up robes and waists. 


Before you buy 


and fashion sheets. Let us send you 


a big box of embroidered samples in all the newest colors and materials, on 
crepe, ratiné, batiste, voile, linen, silk, net, chiffon, etc., together with eighty 
fashion drawings just received from Paris. 

For very little more than you pay for ready-made clothes, you can wear 
exquisite, zzforted, richly embroidered dresses. Schweizer dress patterns 
are embroidered in Switzerland, where labor is cheap, and sold direct to 


you. 


J] are unmade—ample material to make up any style. 


Prices range from $1.00, $2.50, $3.90 up to $45.00. 


We guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


The 10c covers cost of mailing only. 


Get this big collection by return mail. 


Select your dresses from a wide range—get ones every woman will envy, the 


like of whicl. cannot be procured elsewhere in this country. 


SCHWEIZER & CO., Dept. A, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
Profitable opportunity offered to women repre- 
senting us in their locality. 


Send 10c today 
for this box of 80 
samples and 80 Paris 
fashion sheets, 


Write for terms. 
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ROS Te, 


in half a nfinute. PND | Ale to 
catch in loops of lace or thread. 
Noeyes that play hide and seek. 
No need to bother “hubby”! 






nati Pat, Gates >: gS < 
Pat. Of. i 

makes a smooth, flat seam and stays 
fastened. Can’t rust, pull off in wringer 
or tear the finest fabric. 13 sizes, black 
and white, 1@¢ card of 12 everywhere. 


Write for book of premiums 
given for coupons on the cards 


Waldes & Co., Makers, 135 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Prague, Dresden, Paris, Warsaw, London 

















They fit without 
pinch or bulge 












Continuous Comfort 
Permanent Satisfaction 


All that we possess of brains, energy, 
equipment and halfa century of experi- 
ence have been devoted tothe perfection 
and production of Blyn-Plan Nature Shoes 
for children. Theyembodyevery comfort 
and protective feature known in shoe- 
making. 


Blyn-Plan Nature Shoes Button 


#) Blucher 
are good on the surface and and 
good all the way through. Oxford 
Manufacturing and direct sell- , 
ing eliminate excessive cost (8 Styles 
ind make possible our very 10 Retail 


aa” Stores in N.Y 
When ordering state style, leather and size. 
Gun Metal, Calf and Tan Russia Calf 
Sizes Patent Colt Sizes 
to 8, Spring Heels . . $1.75 | 5 to 11, Spring Heels . $2.00 
8% to 11, Spring Heels . 2.00 | 1114 to 2, Low Heels . . 2.50 
1114 to 2, Low Heels . . 2.50 | Postage, per pair, 15c extra. 
Send money by P. O. or ; xpress Money Order or N. Y. Draft, 
or write for catalogue, Shoes For the Family. 


moderate prices. 





Factory 
GV My &Lons~ he 
NY. 


Mail Order Dept. J, 2240 3rd Ave., New York City. 
Sole N. Y. Agents for Red Cross Shoes. By mail anywhere. 
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True to its name, the 
Imperial, the pioneer 
among Self-Heating Flat 
Irons, is superior, It 


MAKES 
IRONING 
EASY 


all the year round. No 
tiresome walking to and 
from hot stove. No 
backache, headache or 
j \) cramped hands. Per- 
JA) fect finish always. 
Half your ironing time 
“ saved. Burns gaso- 
line or denatured alc ohol. Gasoline costs 1 cent 
for5 hours ironing. Simple, safe and sure. Use 
anywhere. Insist on the Imperial—every user 
boosts it. 
Low price. Liberal guarantee. Write for 10 
Day Free Trial Offe r and Free booklet 
“‘Troning Comfort.’ 





Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 505 
1210 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 























DAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Bob was staring. 


Dad was not given to 


preachments; he had been a chummy, cheery 


sort of a Dad who talked 


batting averages or 


garden seeds of summer evenings, but never did 
he praise Bob to his face or with this curious 
tremor in his voice. Dad never preached—no; 
it was just what Dad was and lived that made 


Bob and all the fellows lov: 


“Why, Dad,” Bob cried, “ 


this trip isn’t going to br 


e him so comradely. 
of course! Gee, 
eak you all up like 


this—just leaving us for a few months!” 


Then he turned with mo 


call back to the other room. 


cking cheeriness to 
“Mother, this old 


sweetheart of yours is moping out here in the 
dark at the very thought of saying good-by to 
you!” He straightened up, laughing, and did 


not catch Dad’s whisper 


of voiceless sorrow. 


“Bother the trip! It will do you good, Dad- 
bring you home brown and hearty. Gee, the 


reunion we’ll have!” 
He went on out to call, 


as ever, across the 


street to Pete Springer, and out of the dark 


came his buoyant hail: 


“T won’t be late to- 


night, Mother!’ And then, after a banter with 


Pete, Bob was at the gate again. 


come along—Pete’s spree 
in the ‘movies.’”’ 
“Not tonight, Son.” 


“Oh, Dad! 
tonight! We'll take 


“Yes, you can—if you’re going away Tues- 
day. Come right on, Dad.” 

Then Dad muttered. Sally heard him fum- 
bling for his hat. ‘‘All right, Bob, I’m coming!” 


T WAS late when they 
had not slept. 


returned, but Sally 


She heard first Dad’s low 


voice in the hall, and then Bob’s whispered 
eagerness. They were tiptoeing about lest she 


be awakened, she knew; 


then she heard the 


clink of glasses at the cooler, and Bob’s laughter 


as he raided the fruit on t 


they were on the stairs, 


he sideboard. Then 
along the hall; a 


stealthy parting in the dark; the dim lights in 
their chambers; and again the house was still. 

But the mother did not sleep. There were 
the silence, the fleck of shade and light from the 
street arcs upon the curtains—and then it 
seemed that from out the cool, fine peace of 
the night Bob had come to her. 


“Mother!” 


““Bob, dear.’”’? He seemed very tall and fresh 


and wide-eyed by her bec 
through his curly hair. 


1, rubbing one hand 


He came closer. His hand caressed her shoul- 
der; he sat slowly upon the bedside. ‘‘I can’t 
sleep, Mother. I’m thinking of Dad. He wasn’t 


himself tonight—his old 
bunch of fellows we took 
“Wes: BOD.” 


cheery self with the 
to the show.” 


“T can’t let him go on worrying this way 


about me.” 
“About you, dear! 


“Ves, I want you to do something for me.” 


“Surely, Bob—anythin 
worrying about you —— 


ig But your father 


‘““That’s it. He told me it was all right, but 
it isn’t all right. I know he trusts me, but he’s 
thinking about himself—and his father and all 


his family—how they dra 
‘Bob!’ She had arisen 
ing at him. 


nk so.” 
on the pillows, star- 


“T can’t let him go off West with this on his 


mind—what happened ye 
“Vesterday!” 

can you know?” 
“Why Dad knows; I 

want him to doubt me. 


sterday.” 


She winced. ‘‘Bob, what 


told him. I don’t 


“Doubt you? Dad would never doubt you! 





But what—what 
He caressed her hair. a 


nd went on with his 


trouble. ‘‘I want you to know too. Dad 


thought you would worry 


so, but I—why you 


and I, Mother—we’re pretty strong-minded, 
aren’t we? We’ve got the same stuff in us. 


But poor old Dad! He’ 


d never say a word 


more to me, but I want you to go fix it with 
him. Tell him not to worry—as if I’d ever care 


for liquor!” 


~HE leaned forward to 
hair from his strong, i 


put back the tousled 
ntent face. ‘“‘Bob!”’ 


““Dad found a bottle of whisky in the base- 
ment that I put there. I hid it for the fellows.” 


She did not stir; only 
stroking of his cheek. 
whispered. 

“Ves, sirree, I did it! 
knew what to do with it 


her hand ceased its 
“Vou, Bob?” she 


None of the fellows 
after we made that 


fool punch, so I said I’d stick it away. Gee! I 


knew I’d never touch it; 
be Petey or some of the c 
could be in a barrel of i 


and I thought may- 
rowd—well, I knew I 
t and never taste it. 


I felt so strong about it—must have got that 


from you, Mother.” 
s Bob—Bob! You felt 
He laughed luxuriantly 
time! Only Dad found i 


wouldn’t tell you, but he’s worried now. 


that way!” 
in the dark. “Every 


it—and worried. He 
” 


“Oh, Boy! No—no; he wouldn’t tell me.” 











‘He didn’t want you to worry, 


Mother. As 


if you’d worry about me! He couldn’ t under- 
stand you ‘ nd me, could he, Mother? Not 
after his old bad days. You see I’ve guessed 


so much.” 
went on softly: 


She had listened breathlessly. He 
“A fellow learns so much. 


And Dad won. Oh, I’m proud of that! Gee, 
little Dad! I could guess how he felt about it. 
But he can’t go West worrying.” 

‘‘He’’—she tried to put the tremor from her 


voice—“‘isn’t going West.” 
‘‘Mother!”’ 


“Oh, go to bed, Boy! .Go now; go now! 


My dear ——” 
wonderful passion of tears, and 
rare with her, so piteously few! 
“Trust me always, Mother. 
Gee, we don’t need to talk!” 


She was kissing him in a 


they were so 


You and | 


Then he went out; but she felt the gladness 
in him even as its tumult arose in her own 
strength. She slipped from the bed and crossed 


to another chamber door. 
““Dad!”’ she called. 


But he was sleeping. She bent to kiss him, 
but so softly that he did not awaken. Then 
she went out laughing through her tears. 











ALL the New Spring and Summer Styles 


Are shown in this Beautiful Free Fashion Catalogue 






















Our wonderful Fashion Cat- 
alogue No. 62L is bigger 
and better than ever be- 
fore. It contains 257 
pages, showing all the 
very latest New York 
styles in fashionable 
wearing apparel for 
ladies, misses and 
children. This 
beautiful Cata- 
logue is yours 

FREE for the 

asking. All you 
have to do is to drop 
us a postal card today and 
ask us to send you Catalogue 


No. 62L. It will 


only 


you can make 


Clothing. 
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22L512 


69c & SS 
Here Ler Some Bargains at $1. 00 each 


2L39. Cool, Dainty, Becoming Blouse, made of 4L41. A Simple One-piece Frock 





soft white crépe with colored silk stripe woven through 
the material. Blouse is made with three-quarter kimono 
sleeves joined to body of waist by French veining. The 
turndown Gladstone collar is of plain white crépe, the 
pointed undercollar in cowl effect (the cowl collar mz ay 
be removed if desired), of white crépe in the back, fin- 

ished with a fancy edge and a silk tassel. (See small 
illustration.) The pointed cuffs are of plain white crépe. 

Blouse fastens in front with white crochet buttons and 
is trimmed at neck with silk cord and tassels. Has 
elastic waist band. Comes in white with light blue, 

pink or lavender silk stripes. Sizes 32 to 

44 bust. Price, All Mail or Express Changes $1 00 
Paid by Us - 


pretty Dresden floral figures. Waist has 


joined by a piping of colored crépe. There is astit 


rlu e or lavender floral figures andtrimming. Siz 


Ail Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us . 


2L40. Fetching Blouse of soft embroidered white 

crépe. Model is heavily embroidered front and back, 

and has three-quarter length kimono sleeves joined to 
waist by French veining. Sleeves are finished with 
tuck around arm and end in pointed cuffs of plain white 

crépe. Has turndown Gladstone collar, and in the back 
beneath collar is a pointed cowl effect collar ending in 
asilk tassel. This cowl effect may be removed if desired. 

The black ribbon tie at neck is of taffeta ribbon. Waist 
fastens invisibly infront. Has elastic waist 

band. Sizes32to44 bust. White only. Special $1 00 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 


shown on figure, finest quality, guaranteed not t 
23 inches long, double finger tips. Colors: b 
brown, pongee, champagne, light gray, taupe 
I 
Price, Postage Paid by Us ......... 
22L512, Ladies’ 16-button length Glove show 








Copenhagen blue, sky blue or pink. Sizes 5% 


be for- 


warded by return mail. 


This book not 


shows 


youall thevery 
newest styles 
in Spring and 
Summer wearing 
apparel—and the 
styles have changed 
radically — but it will 
also show you how 


a most. 


decided saving when 
you are ready to buy your 
Spring and Summer 


‘ 


of charming 


style, made of extra fine white washable crépe with 


pointed collar 


of fancy woven crépe trimmed with silk embroidery 
and edged with white Swiss embroidery, through which 
ribbon may be drawnif desired. The three- quartersleeves 
have a tuck around arm and are edged with embroidery 
to match collar. Dress has a stitched plait down center 
of backon both waist and skirt. It fastens 1n front, where 
it is trimmed with crépe and cove red buttons to match 
collar and color of figure in goods. W aist and skirt are 


ched plait down 


ce nter of front as pictured, Colors: white dag ge with rose, light 
2 to 44 bust, skirt length 40inches. Special Price, $1 00 
= . 


Note the long gloves shown on figures and described below 
22L510. Ladies’ Real Milanaise Silk 16-button length Glove, 


orip, two clasps, 


lack, white, tan, 


gray, navy blue, 


~% §6S8ic 


non figure,made 


| of good quality Trico Silk, not so fine as 221510, but of excellent 
quality, 23 inches long, double finger tips, two clasps. Colors: 
black, white, tan, brown, navy blue, gray, pongee or 69 
champagne. Sizes 5% to8"'4. Price, Postage Paid by Us c 








We Satisfy 
You or 
Refund 

Your Money 


BELLAS HEss &.©C 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 











We Pay 
All Mail or 
Express 
Charges 
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You Can Weigh ) 
Exactly what 
You Should 


You can be 
strong — vigor- 
ous—full of Life 
and Energy. 














When every organ of your body 
is strong as Nature intended you 
can be free from chronic ailments. 

You can have a clear skin. 

You can have a good figure. 

You can reduce or increase your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what ‘I can 
do”’ but what “I have done.” I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise 
to their very best—why not you? 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 

I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and 
strength of more women 
during the past eleven 
years than any ten phy- 
sicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines ad- 
vertise my work. 

Iam at my desk from 
8 A. M.to 5 P. M. per- 
sonally supervising my 
work. When in Chicago 
come to see me. 

My work has grown in 
favor because results are 
quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. Fully 
one third of my pupils 
are sent to me by those 
who have finished my 
work. 

I have published a free 
booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, 
and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest 
to woman. You can judge 
what I can do for you by 
what I have done for 
others. 

If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for perfect health, greater 
culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won't 
you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don't wait — you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and 
I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft tis acollege-trained woman. She ts the recog: 
nized authority upon the scientific careofthehealthand fig- 
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Pieiaae at Gel 








ure of woman, and is daily in Personal charge of her work. 


Send a 2¢ Stamp 















for a Sample Cake 
Just look through this pure, transparent 
soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel its 
rich, creamy lather on your face. You will 


never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 


White Rose 
oh TTI erates en 


Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three 
generations of refined women on both sides of the 
Atlantic have proven its merits. Sold in every 
country where beauty is admired, or health de- 
sired. At your dry goods dealer or druggist. 

For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 
cents in stamps we will send you a package contain- 
ing a sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine 
Soap, a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts anda 
sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 

No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. 
A new, convenient, delightful form of this re- 
freshing soap—sanitary, economical, efficient. 
A luxurious Shampoo. 


MULHENS & KROPFF 
Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
U. S. Branch of 














QUELQUES FLEURS 
—HOUBIGANT 


This radiant odor is now the ac- 
cepted favorite of the most par- 
ticular in our Social Set. 
At Leading Perfumers 
Send for Small Sample Bottle, 25c 
» Park & Tilford, Sole Agents, New York 














BOY PREFERRED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


On that home he spent a good deal of thought. 
Suppose they weren’t good to the Boy. Sup- 
pose they brought him up wrong. His impa- 
tience increased with the days, and with the 
days the shelf of his closet filled with toys. 
There was a little horse on wheels that he 
meant to buy, but he shrank somewhat from 
carrying it on the street. 

He was on the point of appealing again to 
the Home when the superintendent wrote to 
him. A suburban home had been selected for 
the child whom they had assigned him to ‘‘sus- 
tain.” If he would call at the superintendent’s 
office in person on Thursday morning he could 
sign his papers and be given the address. 

On Thursday Collie went without his day’s 
rest. He returned from his night’s work, 
shaved, dressed in his best clothes, and packed 
a box with the smaller toys. He meant to go 
straight from the superintendent’s office to the 
Boy’s home. Perhaps they would let him take 
the little fellow down. . . . At the last mo- 
ment, as he passed the window of the toy shop, 
he could not resist the horse on wheels. So 
he bought it and took it under his arm. 

The Orphan Asylum people were bland, im- 
personal and in a hurry. The child, Collie was 
disappointed to find, had already been sent to 
his new home. Somebody in a great deal of 
starch looked up for him and attended to “the 
matter,’ consulted his references, questioned 
him with authoritative impertinence, copied 
for him the great address, and went off to an- 
swer a bell. Collie got out on the street, and at 
the foot of the asylum steps he stood, with his 
box of toys under one arm and the little horse 
on wheels under the other, and read the ad- 
dress they had given him. He read: ‘Bristow, 
105 North Sycamore Street.” 


IV 


HE doorbell at 105 North Sycamore Street 
had not yet been mended, and when Collie 
rang it croaked hoarsely and would not, he was 
sure, have been heard down the passage. The 
dooryielded and he walked boldly to the sitting- 
roomand knocked. Within stood Mary, crying. 
Collie wasted no words. ‘‘ Was it you sent to 
the Blitz Home for a child?”’ said he. 

“Tt was,”’ Mary answered, frightened. ‘“‘ Why 
not?” she added with a touch of defiance. 

‘Where is he?”’ Collie demanded. 

““What’s that to you?” Mary asked him 
sullenly. 

‘‘T’m the one that’s paying for his first six 
months’ keep,”’ said Collie; ‘‘but I never knew 
that till they gave me this paper just now. 
Where is he?” 

A new look came in the girl’s face. ‘“‘He ain’t 
nowheres,”’ she answered. ‘‘ They sent a girl- 
they’d made a mistake and they’ve just come 
and took her away. They haven’t got a boy 
yet —— How’d you come to be payin’ the 
keep of a child?” she asked. 
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There’s nothing like lace for windows 
N° OTHER curtaining makes a room so light, airy and 


cheerful as lace—and no other window lace is so 
beautiful and individual as Quaker Craft-Lace. 


Quaker Craft-Lace is adaptable to every window situa- 
tion. Being sold by the yard, it can be cut to any size 
and shape and draped in any style. Quaker Craft-Lace 
at your windows gives that touch of distinction which 
every home-maker wants in furnishings. 


There are hundreds of original and exclusive designs 
of Quaker Craft-Lace—each one a perfect and enduring 
example of the lace-maker’s art. 


QUAKER @CRAFT-IACE 


for Window’ Y Draping 


Ask your dealer to show you the wid iety of Quaker Craft-Lace desi d 
look for the Chahee Plead on the beend on whlch tis wound. : giclee 


Under the name of “* Quaker” you can also obtain machine-made Lace Curtains 
of surpassing quality and charm. They are made in a thousand designs. Quaker 
Lace Curtains make beautiful furnishings. And they launder perfectly. 


Send for “‘ The Quaker Book of Window Draping.” It will give youa wealth of sug- 
gestionsand helps bothintextandillustrations. Freeonrequest. Sendforittoday. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of Quaker Craft-Lace, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Laces. 









Collie set the box of toys on the table, and on 








the floor between him and Mary he set the 





little horse on wheels. ‘‘I wanted one,”’ he an- 





swered simply, and looked at Mary, his slow 
way of speculation pierced by his wonder. 
‘“‘How’d you come ” he tried to ask. 
“Tt’s natural with me,” she said shortly. 
“‘T always thought I might if—I always thought 
I might after a while. I cut out the Blitz ad- 
vertisement a good while back. I sent in for 
one—for a boy—a little bit ago. Mother was 
willin’,” she added in some vague defense. 
They stood one on each side of the table 
where the toys were. Collie looked down at 
them uncertainly, and then began unwrapping 
them: the balloon, the top, the bag of marbles. 
“T got them little things for him,” he said. 





“y ight just keep ’°em here—till he gets good looks of the best street shoes you > ‘ PP 
“You might just keep ’em here—till he gets caus Mae a Prepares ‘his lessons ‘‘any 
She nodded mutely. up-to-date models suitable— old time. He seldom does 


“*You—you was awful disappointed, it being 
the wrong one so?” he asked awkwardly. 
““Tt wasn’t all that,” she said. ‘It was—I 


don’t know but what we’re goin’ out West. It’s Nature’s resilience and flexibility are in the : : 
bitter weather and Father wants the warm.” — Ean gr yn pers Se of your realize the importance of 
WW >” j “<< Wost?” oot is allowed to flex naturally—the surest 
eee? Seeiee Same eee —— - er —: And yet, with - Ce — eo not 
= their flexibility, the soles are extremely tough, ” 
E LEANED on the table, among the toys, giving more protection and more wear than carne that t © per: orm 
: and looked at her. Somehow the usual ordinary stiff-soled shoes. ance of a duty 1s twice as 
impression of color about her was lacking. It 





house or street. Because they give you 
the comfort of moccasins and all the 
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TARDY 
BOY 





Plus 
Comfort 


ROT-MOCS are equally good for 
city or country, business or play, 
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today what he can put off 
until tomorrow. He doesn’t 


For Wear Anywhere 





might have been that her hair was no longer 
blue-banded, that she was in some formless 
workdress, that her eyes were indeterminate 
with tears. Though he was far from defining 
the recognition, things that she had been doing 
about the room showed their pathos to him— 
once more she had been pressing out something, 
there was a litter of papers to clear away, he 
could smell the odor of her potatoes baking in 





easy NOW as it will be 
LATER. 


Your advice is discounted by 
the tardy boy. He doesn’t con- 
nect the theory of your lesson 
with his everyday life. Pre- 








the top of the wood stove. He felt a dreariness 
that was in these things, because 105 North 
Sycamore Street was, after all, not her home, 
not her natural place. . . . She stood finger- 
ing at the top that wound itself. 


‘*Mary,” he ead abruptly, “‘I dunno if you heels, brown or white. The peown aoee vince himself that promptness 
love me, but I love you. And I’ve got to have Indian-tanned shoe is unlined and will re- : . 
you know the reason I went off the way I done = Le soft paaeslity ot yer’ byte 1S reese ee - 
Fe ¢ > UY eg, > - > ¢ 7S rot-Mocs are only abou 1a e wel ¢ 
is that the world’s got me by the throat and it’s of ordinary sienes, yet they sive you parents Nave recently adopte 


had me there till it’s shook the strength clean 
out of me, and I ain’t got enough earnin’ stuff 
left to me to support a wife like she should be.”’ 

**She shouldn’t be,”’ said Mary. ‘“‘ Not when 
she’s strong like me, and can work, too, and 
has got some saved. Collie Ames, what chance 
do you think I’ve ever had at livin’? Don’t 
you think I want a chance too?” 


f satisfaction. If i 
She set down the toy she held. ‘If you do ° Sear Aealee A copy will be sent you, free, 
love me,” she said, ‘‘give me my chance at Witl does not have upon request. Write today to 
ee : Te 2 : ster ith , b 
livin’ too. I can give you yours, I guess—if a < them write us. 
lovin’ counts.” heels if a —A_ postal The Sales Division, Box 250 
He went around the unregarded toys and you prefer. See il) bring 


took her in his arms. And in his rough gesture 


any lingering thing that withheld him. But 
on them both was the prophetic exaltation of 















there was nothing more of compunction, of Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 


cept and practice are unrelated 
in his mind. 


For Grown-ups and Growing-ups 


Made in styles and sizes to fill every need. 
Oxfords, regular or high cut, with or without 


Somehow the boy must con- 


_ equal style and longer wear. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Over 2000 leading 
dealers throughout 
the country sell 
Trot-Mocs with the 
positive assurance 


a plan by which their boys are 
teaching themselves this lesson. 
The exact method is fully ex- 
plained in a booklet, ‘‘ What 
Shall I Do With My Boy?’’ 


style folder. THE CurtTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the sharers in a new day. 
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We'll keep them,”’ Mary said. 
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All those feet 
had Corns 


Watch the feet that now 
(rip lightly. All of them 
had corns. 


But the owners learned of 
Blue-jay. They applied it ina 
minute. here was no more 
pain. The corn was forgotten. 
And in two days the corn came 
out, as they generally do. 








Soon or late you will treat your 
corns in that way. You will stop 
the paring, stop the inefficient 
treatments. You will deal with 
corns in a Scientific way. 

You will take them out, with no 
trouble, no pain, no inconvenience. 

Millions of corns are now ended 
by Bluejay—about one million 
corns a month. 

Why wait? Don’t be discour- 
aged if other methods have proved 
ineffective. Why don’t you try 
this easy, painless, most effective 
way? 

Why don’t you try it now? 


| Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 























7 Sound and White Teeth 


|} are surely a rich enough return for 
| using Calox twice a day. The Oxy- 
; gen which Calox liberates puts an 
| end to that decomposition of food 
| particles upon which harmful bac- 
teria thrive, and also to the bacteria 
themselves. Moreover, the gums 
are invigorated, the teeth whitened 
and thebreath purified in the pleas- 








antestandmost gratifying way. 


All Druggists, 25 cents 
i Sample and Booklet 
: free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 


Ask for the Calox 
Tooth Brush, 
35 cents, 











Electricity and invention continue 
| to accomplish new wonders for the 
leaf and hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON 


Is now made in: 
48 Tones 10 Types 50 Colors 


_Greatest variety in styles, prices, and range 
f tones. Any desired color or shade—makes 
he Acousticon a beautiful and attractive 
rticle to wear. 

Send for an Acousticon—try it—study the 
tyles, prices and color card—get what you need 
‘fore you buy. The Acousticon has already 
irned its reputation for service and durability — 
continues to improve—guaranteed. 

Sent on request—by parcel post—for 10 days 
tee trial—no deposit required—you do not com- 
iit yourself to purchase. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY 
Suite 1311 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


To our old customers: Your black Acousticon 
may be exchanged for one of color 

















By craved Calling 





100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6. 75,2envelopes foreach. 
Each add'125, 55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
Cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 


THE MAKE-BELIEVE 
HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


whimsical impracticability; he must have had a 
dream too. Maybe he even knew how to make 
believe! Before that day was over the girl could 
see him quite plainly—and he did not in the 
least resemble Professor Benjamin. 

That was the one puzzling and annoying 
thing about the Make-Believe House. There 
were Professor Benjamin and his beetles, and 
there was the Man That Built the House. She 
immensely preferred the Builder Man to the 
Beetle Man; but Professor Benjamin had left 
an atmosphere, a something, behind him that 
would not be ignored. She felt it especially 
when she sat among his books, and the only 
way she could get rid of the Professor and his 
carpet slippers was to run across the patio to 
the nursery where the Builder Man was always 
present in his strongest essence, a man with 
no professorial taint, a sunburnt man, rather 
quiet, a head taller than herself, with eyes that 
laughed behind nose-glasses. There was one 
detail she was particularly sure about—he wore 
clothes of rough cloth, and riding-boots. Allin 
all he suited her exactly. When she wished to 
sit quietly in the sun and dream over the sea 
view from the patio, he was willing to dream 
too, and when she wished to romp with the 
children he became a boy. They had great 
discussions over the books from Professor 
Benjamin’s library, books she had for years 
wanted to read. In these still, golden hours 
her cramped mind stretched itself, the wings 
of her imagination unfolded wistfully. 


UT one morning, a week after her discovery 
of the house, her high mood suffered a slight 
abatement. She could not have explained for 
the life of her what it was, but something had 
happened in the Make-Believe House. That 
morning she came running down the trail 
toward the house at the usual hour, happy and 
expectant. At the entrance to the patio, she 
came to a stop, flung her head up and sniffed 
the air. It smelled as usual of the pines and 
very faintly of the sea. That was all. But as 
she pushed open the door she felt for the first 
time a sense of fear. It was gone by the time 
she had shoved back the amber curtains, but in 
place of it was a far subtler intuition. Some- 
body had passed through that room since she 
closed it the night before! She turned a little 
cold, but she walked steadily through the rest 
of the house. There wasn’t the least trace of 
another human being’s having been there; that 
is, not a trace that the eye could see. Still all 
the morning the feeling remained with her, a 
sort of troubling of the atmosphere as if new 
currents had been set in motion overnight. 

At first she was inclined to close up the house 
and go back to the ranch, but by this time she 
had come to love the house as if it had been her 
very own, and she was not going to be driven 
out of it by a creeping under her skin. She 
made believe a little harder than usual that 
day, and before evening she had forgotten the 
unpleasant sensation. It was, on the whole, a 
very satisfactory day. And that night a light 
shower fell. 

It was this shower—not much more than a 
heavy fog—that led up to tremendous conse- 
quences. When the girl went into the nursery 
that morning her eyes fell at once on a wet, 
brown stain in one corner of the room. She 
looked up at the ceiling. Ah, that was it—the 
roof leaked! Driblets of moisture had run 
down the wall, had stained one of the little bu- 
reaus and a foot or two of the floor. Ifan in- 
considerable shower could do this, what would 
happen when the long rains came? She felt 
very indignant with the owner of the house. 
If it had been any other room his neglect 
wouldn’t have seemed quite so bad. 


HE straightway went out to the woodshed. 
Here she found a few shingles, along ladder, 
a hammer and nails. 

It took quite an amount of tugging to get 
this ladder to the edge of the nursery roof, but 
she felt a virtuous glow of pleasure in the job. 
She found that several shingles near the edge 
had been blown off in some gale of wind, and 
she mended the spot as well as she could. 
Then, the joy of tinkering having got into her 
blood, she decided to explore the rest of the 
roof for missing shingles. Carefully she climbed 
a little higher up the ladder, lifted one knee 
to put it on the edge of the roof—and there 
stopped, petrified, astounded. 

For a voice ona level with her head had said 
sharply: “Don’t do that! You'll fall!” 

She started so that the ladder rocked. There 
came a shaking and crackling of the boughs 
of a great, thick-topped oak near the nursery 
door, and the next instant a man slid down the 
bole. He strode hastily over to the ladder and 
steadied it. 

“‘T beg your pardon ifI startled you,” he said, 
““but I couldn’t see you break your neck.” 

‘“‘Well,” she said severely, “I don’t know 
what you mean, coming around a person’s 
house this way!” 

He smiled up at her pleasantly. “‘I know 
but it’s my house, you see.” 

She sat down weakly on the edge of the roof. 
Then she took in that he was tall, of a quiet 
manner of speaking, and clothed in tweeds and 
riding-boots. 

“Vou’re the Man That Built the House!” 
she cried. 

He bowed. “My name is Whitlock.” 

‘“‘Not Professor Benjamin?” 

“If you insist,’ he returned ruefully. “I 
should prefer that you forget the ‘Professor.’ 
My friends do. Don’t you think you had better 
come down now?” 

Slowly, with leaden feet, she began to crawl 
down the ladder. Once on firm ground she 
turned to him a face that was scarlet to the 
roots of her wind-tossed hair. ‘‘I thought you 
were in Egypt!” 





W rect forms. Royal Engraving Co.,17 8.9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Every Woman and Her Clothes 


Dress is the big absorbing topic in the daily life of every 
woman. Dress means everything she wears and everything 
she must provide for others to wear. The Criterion of 
Fashion devotes itself exclusively to dress—to fashions in 
dress, to modern methods, to dress economies, to dress- 
making instructions, to dress news. That is why it has 
become the clothes textbook in more than 300,000 homes. 
The May issue contains, among other features: 


Style and Hygienic Dress 


To most people hygienic dressing means dowdy dressing. A 
cleverly written article shows how the most healthful kind of 
dressing may have all the charm and grace that any woman 
could ask. 


Home Dressmaking Helps 


A regular monthly feature, de- 
tailing the making of a useful 
garment, with practical ex- 
planation of materials, weaves, 
prices, etc. 


Wonderful Weaves 
from the Orient 


A fascinating story of the silken 
stuffs spun on the looms of Japan, 
including a new silk which is 
the despair of Occidental 
manufacturers. 


Sketches at Paris “Openings” 


What the world’s greatest dressmakers 
have created for spring shown by 
drawings actually made at the first 
private exhibitions of Premet, Poiret, 


Worth, Paquin, Jeanne Hallee, 
Madame La Croix, and others. 


A ‘‘Mother Confessor” 
of School Girls 
writes an article based upon thousands 
of intimate letters received from them, 
explaining why young girls think, act 
and dress as they do. 


Ladies’ Home Journal Fashions 


Including House Dresses, Blouses with the “Cascade” collar; 
new things inTunics; Evening Gown for the Young Girl; dainty 
MayPole frocks for the kiddies; and many other new, dainty and 
original styles are made from Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 


Every woman will find just the clothes 
helps she needs most in the May 


The 
(Qriterion 5 
f Fashion 


50c a Year—3 Years $1.00 







the merchants who sell 


THE CRITERION OF FASHION, 615 A West 43rd Street, New York. 
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"ENCASSEROLE’ 


Wherever you see 
3 recipes you will find 
; these words. 


But unless you can actually try 
the “en casserole”’ recipes you_are 
missing the best part of all. You 
are missing the discovery of delicious 
hidden flavors in the most common- 
place foods—flavors that can only 
be brought out by cooking and serv- 
ing piping hot viandsin thesamedish. 








You can almost taste 
this now: 
Swiss Steak 


Pound into a thick steak as much flour 
as it will hold. Put in casserole and brown 
well in melted butter. Add one chopped 
carrot, onion, tomato, and fry slightly. 
Season, add boiling water, cover and let 
simmer for two hours. 

Start your set of Guernsey-Ware 
today. Acasserole, a baking dish, 
and a few ramekins will give you 
an excellent set to start with. And 
they will cost little more than two 
or three good saucepans. 


Send six cents in stamps for 
the Guernsey-Ware Cook Book 


It tells all about the new way 
of cooking and gives many de- 
licious recipes that will prove 
invaluable in your search for 
“something different’’ for the 
daily menu. Write today. 


The Guernsey etwas Co. 
34-I. E. End Street, Cambridge, Ohio 


Guernse 


Ware 








Copyright I Guernsey E; 
The best metalware manufacturers’ use 
Guernsey-Ware for mounting in their metal 
receivers. Your dealers can supply you with 


extra dishes to fit the metal receivers you now 
have. Guernsey- Wi are is very durable; will 
not peel off and mix with the food. 
For sale at most good stores 
There is only one Guernsey-Ware 
and that carries our trade-mark on 
the bottom of every piece. When 
you buy look for this mark that “in- «), 7, 
troduced the Casserole to America.”’ He Tg 
/ 
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The Discriminating Woman 
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Now Try the Bigger, 
Better, Cleaner Soap 


Here is a new and wonderful soz up for the 
bath. Smooth and pure and cleansing as the 
highest priced soap you can buy. Yet a big, 
white, lasting cake costs only 10c. 
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Peroxide Bath 


Mention your dealer's nz ne 
will mail— FREE 
three glorious baths 
family we will send 


Two Gift Cakes 
FREE 
REMMERS 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


We Do Not Make 
Laundry Soaps 


and: 1ddress and we 
our Gift Cake—sufficient for 
If six in 
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otp CARPETS new RUGS 
OLD NEW 
Send us your old carpets and we will 
make them into beautiful seamless Co- 
lonial Fluff Rugs in any size and reversible. 
Also other styles. Send for our illustrated cat- 
alogue of designs in colors. 
Allen Rug Weaving Co., 426-428 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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**So I supposed,”’ he smiled. 
like the house?” 

It was a good thing for her that the question 
was tinged with irony, for it stung her to pull 
herself together. 

**T think it’s the most beautiful house in the 
world,” she said coldly. ‘‘ And if I owned such 
a house in the loveliest spot in California I 
wouldn’t go weevil-hunting and neglect it, 
either! I shall not attempt to explain,” she 
went on with dignity, “how I happen to be 
here. I can only assure you that I haven’t 
done any harm to your house. If I were you I 
should have the lock on the back door attended 
to and the roof mended.” 

Her tone was prim. No one could have sus- 
pected that her knees were quaking like the 
familiar aspen. She moved statelily toward 
the front of the house. The Professor followed 
with the expression in his face of a man trying 
to think of something to say. His gray eyes 
that laughed behind nose-glasses were full of 
curiosity, but her manner struck him dumb. 

At the entrance to the patio she turned. 
“How long have you been here, may I ask?” 

“Since Monday,”’ he returned. 

Her face grew horrified. Then for three days 
he had been watching her make believe! The 
pink in her face deepened to flame. 

‘*Where were you?” she demanded. 

“*T slipped out one door when you came in 
the other the first morning,” he said humbly. 
“Most of the time I’ve been up a tree.” 


“How do you 


HE flashed at him one glance of fiery indig- 

nation. Then she said: ‘‘Do you think 

that was nice?” and walked up che trail with 
her head in the air. 

Professor Benjamin sprang up the trail after 
her. “But wait!” he cried. ‘‘ You mustn’t go 
away like this! There are so many things I 
want to know. I apologize for my conduct— 
I know it was wretched bad manners, abso- 
lutely unpardonable, but you see I—I have an 
ungovernable curiosity. That’s what made 
me a professor. Sometimes it gets the best of 
me—look here, I’m not such a bad lot—can’t 
we arrange an armistice? ? If you'll overlook 
what I’ve done I’ll —— 

Reddening boyishly he stopped short, as if 
he feared the effect of the rest of this sentence 
on the haughty lady before him. But she had 
turned around now and he saw that she was 
merely a lady distressed and ashamed. 

‘*Oh, it is my place to ask you to overlook 
what I’ve done!” she cried. “I know what you 
must be thinking of me, but really I’m not just 
a prying, sneaking person!” 

**As if I didn’t know that,’’ he murmured. 
‘Then that’s all right,” he added aloud. ‘‘ Now 
we'll sit down comfortably in the patio and 
explain things to each other.” 

He brought chairs and they sat where the 
girl had so often made believe with a sandwich 
and invisible children. And they fell at once 
to talking like friends meeting after an absence. 
The wonder of it flowed through the woman 
warmly; her face lighted as it had when she 
first saw the house. What Benjamin Whitlock 
felt must have been very apparent in his face, 
for whereas she had thought him about forty a 
few minutes before she now decided he could 
not be over thirty-five. 

There is one thing,” he said after a while, 
rather diffidently, ‘‘I couldn’t understand: 
Who are Dicky and Emmie and Sister?” 

The girl winced a little and averted her face. 
Professor Whitlock looked at her wonderingly, 
then keenly, then an incredulous expression 
came into his face. He leaned forward. ‘‘ Look 
here—do you mean they were only names?” 

She nodded reluctantly. 

‘You were making believe?’”’ 

Silence. He waited intently. Suddenly she 
turned a flaming face toward him and cried 
appealingly: ‘‘Don’t laugh! You may think 
anything you like, but don’t laugh!”’ 

**Oh,”’ he said gravely, “I don’t feel like 


laughing. But there is one thing I want to 
know. I want to knowit more than anything 


I’ve wanted to know in years. It’s about the 
children—who were they?” 

She looked at him defiantly. “Oh, you are 
stupid! They were the children the nursery 


was built for! 


A? SOON as the words were out of her mouth 
i \ she was sorry, for she saw by an expres- 
sion in his face that she had put her finger 
on asore spot. For an instant there was a 
strained silence between them. Professor Whit- 
lock looked away through the woods with a 
knotted brow. But presently he turned toward 
her a face from which all unhappy memories 
had cleared. 

“Do you know,” he said slowly, “you’re 
rather wonderful! What sort of a girl are you? 
I didn’t know there was a woman left in the 
world that knew how to make believe! How 
did you come by that gift? How have you 
lived? I wish you’d tell me.” 

She looked around at him humorously. ‘In 
the city I’ma bookkeeper—in a hardware store! 
I go to work every morning at eight-thirty and 
come home at five. I’ve been doing that for 
ten years. I have two rooms that would be 
lost in your living-room there. I used to get 
my breakfast every morning on analcohol stove 
for the sake of economy, because I was saving 
up to buy a little place in the country so that 
I won’t have to take to an Old Ladies’ Home 
when I get old. But I overdid it, I guess, for 
the doctor said I must havealong rest. So here 
Lam. And that is all.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Oh, no it isn’t. These 
facts are merely the husks. Underneath is 
something much more interesting. How did 
you get your gift for making believe?” 

Her face saddened. ‘‘When I was a child 
there were so many things that I didn’t have 
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puts it, 


are bound to produce.”’ 


| The exquisite odor, exactly dupli- 
cating the lingering fragrance of fresh, 
full-bloomed violets, is another strong 
element in its appeal to the fastidious. 


Most important of all is the mild 
but efficient medication of Mennen’s, 
which aids greatly in maintaining the 
delicate texture and youthful coloring 
of the complexion. 


Mennen’s 


Postpaid for 4c. 
Violet Scented, or the Flesh Tint. 
Co., Newark, N. J. 








Appearance naturally counts for much. 
desired result in a subdued and.unobtrusive manner. 
“Mennen’s works in smoothly and doesn’t give the skin 
that conspicuous appearance which powders of coarse ingredients 


Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 


For sale everywhere, 25¢ or by mail postpaid. 
State «whether you wish the Borated, the 
Address Gerhard Mennen 


Let your mirror 
show you 


the difference 


Women of culture and 
refinement, whose _ natural 
charms are enhanced by the 
wise selection of every ad- 
junct to their apparel and 
toilet, use Mennen’s Violet 
Talcum Powder. 


They do so for several 
reasons. 


Mennen’s produces the 
As one user 


Massage Mennen’s into your skin 
and then dust it off. Notice the fresh, 
natural look it gives your complexion 
and how its borated properties benefit 
your skin. 


If you prefer a rose-tinted powder 
for your face, use Mennen’s Flesh 
Tint Talcum. 


Sample 























| Moth- Proof cae Chest 


ON FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY DOWN 
$22. $2 per month 









Size 44x21x21 


B U R ROWES WINDOW-SEAT CHEST 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts for 
generations. Asuperb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, exquisite- 
lymade. Manyotherstyles—allat factory prices. Write forcatalog. 
The E. T. BURROWES CO.,120 South Street, Portland, Me. 














Presented to Crib Buyers 
Mothers and fathers will appreciate this 
beautiful Baby’s Biography, in which 
they can keep a full record of baby’s 
childhood days. ‘Baby’ will be de- 
lighted with it when no longer baby. 
Sixty-four pages, thirty beautiful colored 
drawings, cloth-bound. Size 8 ia. wide 
x93 in. high. Cover in gold and colors. 
Given free by any Fosterdealer with the 
purchase of a 


Foster IDEAL Crib 


Accident-Proof — Noiseless 
Foster IDEAL Cribs (Brass and Iron) 
Lf can’t wake up baby because sides slide 
up and down noiselessly by means of a patented feature. Baby can’t 








tumble out, or catch his head between the spindles, either—they’re 
IDEAL Cribs 


accident-proof. Many attractive styles—all prices. 
give real satisfaction. T 
Baby’s Biography contains no adver- | 
tising. Any Foster dealer will show 
it to you. Or write us for full particu- 
lars, giving your dealer’s name. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG.CO. 


735 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
730 Buchanan St. and Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 














This $2.00 Baby Book | 


























Pianos and 


BJUR BROS. pieyer Panos 


The Piano for the Home must be onethat Lasts 
—onethat stands up under the hard treatment 
of practice, yet whose elasticity is such that it 
responds immediately tothe touch ofthe virtu- 
oso. Such is the BJUR BROS. PIANO—an 
instrument of such merit and economy that 
each succeeding year finds hundreds of more 
homes praising it. For every user of a BJUR 
BROS. PIANO recommends it to others! 


BJUR BROS. CO. 
MAKERS OF PIANOS AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW YORK CITY 
Illustrated Catalogue on request Established 1887 
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reo dust-proof package that keens ? 


braid or ribbon unmussed to the end. 


Self-Threading Bodkin | 


FAqwaALiTY 
; : 
Silk Lingerie!) Mercerized 
} Ribbon 
| The bodkin comes attached, ready-threaded. By re- 
placing in holder after using, it is automatically re- -threaded | 
4 for next time. This perfect package _ oy 10 yds. 
fine, washable lingerie yom | or 5 yds. fancy 10 | 
silk ribbon. All stores, or mailed for Cc { 


Mention if braid or ribbon is 


Se anaimaINNRA i ae 




















also color- 
pink or 


g desired, 





















: 4600 N. 18th St. 













# Lingerie Braid | 


white, | 
light blue. |} 


THE F-A MFG. CO. ; | 
Philada. |) 






Cake Secrets FREE. 
36-Page Book 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 7] 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes | 
us:‘‘Ilearned moreaboutcake | 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ | 
than from any other book.” | 
Write today for this book. 























For | Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 
IGLEHEART BRCS. 

Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Just the 
Cream and Sugar Set 
you have wanted 


So beautiful you will be proud to 

| use it on special occasions; so durable 

you can use it every day; so inexpensive 
you can go today and buy one. 

You can see here the exquisite charm 

| of design of two of the many lovely sets in 


Heisey’s{H) Glassware 


You cannot realize until you actually 
see them the full measure of their spar- 
kling beauty and brilliance. If your 
dealer cannot supply you the sets illus- 
trated here, we will deliver them di- 
rect to you, prepaid, by Parcel Post. 
Price, $1 for either set of two pieces. 

See that this @ trade-mark is on all 
the glassware you buy. _ It means high 
quality without high price. Send for 
4 || illustrated booklet, “Table glass and 
how to use it,” showing everything for 


the table. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 


























Set No. 355 
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~. A hint of the classic lines of 
‘: old Colonial days gives sim- 
«ple beauty to our new 





(* Colonial Pump 
One Eyelet Ribbon Tie 


Made with the fashionable 
Kidney heel, and finished 


in choice patent leather. 


This is but one of the stylish 
spring line of 


. Urz&DunnCo 


Shoes for Women 





Try them on at your leading shoe 
store, ask for style No. 59. Look 
for the name which is our trade- 
mark. Style book sent on request. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 
226 Canal Street, Rochester, New York 





Style 
No. 59 
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BABIES’ FIRST 


needs are numerous and perplexing to the young 
mother. There are shirts, bands, diapers, gertrudes and 
dozens of other things. We make a specialty of dainty 
ind practical baby clothes from birth to three years at 
lowest prices—and pay carriage to your home. Baby dresses from 

’c each. Complete outfits ready toship. Maternity and nursing cor- 
sets,too. OurS2-page illustrated catalog issimply invaluable topresent 
or prospective mothers. Sent in plain wrapper—Free — write today. 


STUART BABY SHOP, 55A WEST 39th ST., NEW YORK CITY. Est.1909 











THE MAKE-BELIEVE 
HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


that I had to make believe. The gift grew with 
using it. Lots of times it has kept me from 
despair in drab, ugly rooms, in boarding-houses 
where the wallpaper hurt. I suppose from 
somewhere I inherited a sense of beauty. It 
has made life harder in some ways, but it’s 
easier to make believe when you have it. I 
found I could forget that my rooms were small 
and the furniture ugly any time I cared to 
make believe that they were different. And so 
the gift grew. When I saw your house it made 
me so happy—I can’t tell you! It wasn’t any 
effort at all to believe that it belonged to me— 
and—and all the rest.” 

“T know,” he said in a low voice. ‘‘ That is 
something the way I felt when I built the house. 
I was ill with fever down in South America, 
and it was when I was convalescing that I 
planned the house. All those weeks I thought 
of it and worked out every detail. I had a lot 
of fun building it. And then, when it was done 
. well, that was four years ago. Since 
then I’ve had time to see that it is better some- 
times that things don’t turn out the way they’re 
planned.” 

“He means the woman he built the house 
for,” the girl thought. Her sensitive face 
stiffened. She rose to her feet. 

“T must go now. It is getting late. Thank 
you for being so nice about—about i 

“Going!” he exclaimed, frankly taken aback. 
“But it’s not five o’clock! I want you to tell 
me what needs doing in the house—why, we’ve 
only just begun to talk!” 





HE shook her head. “‘I’d rather not see the 

house again.” 

She put out her hand in farewell, but 
Whitlock was sniffing the air. 

‘“There’s fire in the woods somewhere!” he 
exclaimed. 

She was standing with her back to him, 
looking through the open door. ‘‘No!” she 
cried sharply; ‘‘it’s our house!” 

They sprang through the nursery. ‘It’s 
that pipe I threw away when I climbed the 
tree,”’ the Professor groaned. 

In the meadow back of the house a line of 
fire like little red imps ran through the dried 
grass. One end of it reached for the house and 
the other for the woods. Whitlock thrust a 
wet gunnysack into her hands and commanded 
her to beat out the end of the line nearest the 
house while he kept the other end from the 
woods. 

She never could remember the exact details 
of the minutes that followed. She was con- 
scious of nothing but a fierce determination to 
save the beloved house, though the smoke was 
stinging her eyes and her arms were aching and 
her throat went agonizingly dry. She resented 
it because Whitlock appeared to think more of 
saving the woods than the house, but she made 
up her mind that the house should not burn 
if she could save it. Presently, her limbs giv- 
ing out, she crawled along on her hands and 
knees. With terrible slowness the two ends of 
the burning line were conquered and turned 
back, and the fight confined to a small space 
in the center of the field. But now it seemed 
to her that the red imps danced everywhere, 
in circles and clouds. She put up her hand to 
her eyes, and then the world became a black 
velvet wall shot with scarlet darts. 

The next thing she felt was a wetness and 
coolness on her face. She opened her eyes to 
a wet, white towel with which Whitlock was 
bathing her face. 

‘“There,” he was saying in a soothing and 
concerned voice, ‘“‘now you're all right, aren’t 
you?” 

She was afraid to open her eyes again, for 
fear of what they might see; so she murmured 
under the towel: ‘‘They didn’t get our—the 
house, did they?” 

He put a glass of water to her lips. ‘I should 
say not—not with such a fighter as you are!”’ 

‘“‘T’m so glad,” she murmured. 


we blue twilight was stealing down from the 

woods upon the Make-Believe House; from 
where she reclined she could see the soft colors 
of the room she loved. The ceiling, like a ship’s 
cabin, was misty black; the blue and white 
elephant glowed softly through the dusk. By 
turning her head a little she could see through 
the open glass doors of the nursery the three 
chests of drawers against the opposite wall. 

“T couldn’t have borne it if the fire got this 
house,” she sighed. 

Professor Whitlock stood looking down at 
her. ‘‘Do you really love it?” 

She nodded, her face a sufficient answer. 

““ She said,”’ he went on slowly, “‘that it was 
too lonely. She preferred a house on the 
boardwalk. And the nursery irritated her. 
She said it was taking too much for granted. 
She was going to make it into a billiard room— 
if she hadn’t changed her mind. . . . I 
am glad now she changed her mind. : 
It seemed to me that it was perfect, having 
this house here, tucked away from the world, 
a place to come back to when we got tired of 
other lands. But women are different from 
men, I guess. They don’t care to be alone ee 

‘“¢ All women aren’t alike!” she cried, in her in- 
dignation falling neatly into his trap. ‘‘To me 
this is the most perfect spot for a house. And 
the house itself is—is—oh! think of any one’s 
not caring for it! Why if it were mine ——” 

She blushed, deeply and beautifully. 

The man leaned over and looked in her face. 
“Tt is yours,” he said soberly. ‘“‘As much 
yours as it is mine. You said so yourself a 
moment ago.” 

There was a long silence during which the 
blue twilight and the pines and the birds set- 
tling for the night with sleepy twitterings, and 
the shadowy, empty rooms behind her, seemed 
to hold their breath. Then she said, so low he 
had to bend to catch it: 

“No, it really belongs to them!” 











To Wives and Mothers 
































Let’s Go Shopping 


Let’s learn the differences twixt 
Chalmers “Porosknit” (Guar- 
anteed) and its imitations. 
Let’s find out why we should 
insist on the garment with label 
shown here. 

















ET’S /ook for ourselves. ‘Thus one 
knows how to get the most for the 
money. Let’s learn why so many 

thousands—man and boy—enjoy the 
genuine Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit.”’ 





For Men—For Boys 


REG. U.S. PAT. 0 


NEE 


Ordinarily, the ‘‘stretch’? in knit 
goods is mostly one way. Observe the 
triangular piece in the back of a ‘‘Por- 
osknit”’ Union Suit. 

See how this piece of fabric is re- 
versed. It runs opposite to the rest. 
This means full elasticity in the seat. 
It gives—-at every turn or bend, with no 
pull, no bulge, no draw. 

There can be no ‘‘short-waisted’’ feel- 
ing—no ‘‘cutting in the crotch.”’ 

**Porosknit”’ Union Suits stay buttoned 
while on. They do not gape between 
buttons. The Closed Crotch is comfort- 
able. It stays put. 
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This Label on Every Garment 


Underwear can be made to /ook some- 
thing like Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit.’’ That 
is, to hasty eyes—or careless. 

But who can duplicate ‘‘ Porosknit ”” 
comfort, durability, quality of yarn, 
elasticity, lightness, coo/ness? Who, 
indeed! 

The ‘‘look’’ is all. None may match 
the genuine in the real features of ‘‘Por- 
osknit’’? supremacy. None. 


Don’t Buy by “Holes”’ 


Merely because underwear has “‘pores’ 
or ‘‘holes,’? don’t think it Chalmers 
‘* Porosknit.’”? One must go deeper than 
that. 

Buy by the actual Chalmers ‘‘ Poros- 
knit’? Guaranteed Label. You'll find 
it sewn in every garment of the genuine. 
And accompanying each, there is a 
Guarantee Bond. 





? 


* * * * * * 


Now let’s see what the label means. 

Examine a Chalmers ‘‘ Porosknit”’ 
Union Suit. Turn it inside out. Notice 
how strongly all the seams are rein- 
forced. ‘They are double-seamed by 
cover seaming. 

Note that there are no cumbersome 
flaps to gape open. Stretch the fabric. 
See the extra stitches surrounding each 
ventilating hole. These, with the lock- 
stitch, prevent unraveling. 


The Extra Quality 


7° 





‘**Porosknit’’ is made in a// styles— 
for man, for boy. Open in texture, and 
of soft, absorbent yarn, it keeps the 
wearer cool by absorption and evapora- 
tion of perspiration. The pores breathe 
the needed air. The yarn’s softness 
eliminates irritation of the skin. 


There is so much extra quality — so 
much extra care and cleanliness in the 
making (in the newer, bigger Chalmers 
mill) that none can duplicate Chalmers 
** Porosknit’’ Guaranteed. 


No-Limit Guarantee 





Chalmers ‘‘ Porosknit’’ is guaranteed 
unconditionally (a bond with every 
garment ) as follows: 


“If any garment bearing the ge..u- 
ine Chalmers ‘ Porosknit’ label, and 
not stamped ‘Seconds’ or ‘Imperfect’ 
across the label, fails to give you its 
cost value in underwear satisfaction, 
return it direct to us and we will 
replace it or refund your money, 
including postage.” 


FOR MEN Any Style FOR BOYS 
Shirts and Drawers 
50c per garment 25c 
FOR MEN Union Suits FOR BOYS 


1.00 Write = ego Styles 50c 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 15 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed Union Suits, Fall and Winter Weight 
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HOW I FEEL AT 
SIXT Y-FIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
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And on it goes. Of course I have heard of 
hundreds and hundreds of such cases, but they 
are all similar, and these two or three will, I am 
sure, suffice to prove my point. 

While ‘‘ Fletcherizing”’ is commonsense sim- 
plicity and logical beyond question it still 
seems to need explanation because of false no- 
tions that have become stereotyped and fixed 
in the minds of many. For instance, suppose 
you were asked “‘ What is hunger?”’ Do you 
think you can answer the question? Hunger 
seems simple enough; hence you say: ‘‘ Why 
it’s a mere sensation of want of food; a desire, 
a longing or a craving.”? Then you go on to 
say: ‘‘The sensation is accompanied by ‘faint- 
ness,’ ‘all-goneness’ in the stomach, and finally 
causes headache.”’ ‘‘ There i is uneasiness in the 
body,” you further explain, ‘ ‘especially i in the 
region of the ‘pit of the stomach.’ 

But that isn’t what hunger is at all, and this 
is where so many go astray. Hunger that is 
real does not express itself below the guillotine 


é¢ 
Just the 
! > > a | had . 
shade I needed . \\\ ane een ol food, due to indigestion or 


Interior decorative schemes, no matter the ‘‘pangs”’ of habit hunger, is liable to be dis- 
how carefully planned otherwise, can be agreeable at times. But these discomforts are 
marred seriously by a single false color- disease symptoms and they are no more true 
note in your window shades. body wants than the insatiate craving for more 
_ And that is one important reason why alcoholic stimulant after too much already has 
| prc lg hr vi thet hd ue = a been imbibed. 
ommen e famous renin n e in- of . 
dow Shade. Among its many beautiful colors i aren pant ge ee effects : taper 
you will find just the exact tint you need to ing “food drunk”’; this is the state o the body 
add the final touch of perfection to any when discomfort due to gorging calls for more 
room — perfection in tone-harmony, per- food to cover up the fermentation, causing un- 
fection in lighting effect. pleasant sensations after the material is swal- 

A no less important reason why you will lowed. Edison is a faithiul ‘‘ Fletcherizer,”’ and 
be delighted with the Brenlin Unfilled Shade that is why so little food feeds well his very 
active mentality and physical equipment. 

















The modern girl is a healthy, outdoor crea- 


She will help Nature and defy the 


ture. 
weather by using 


FAIRY SOAP 


Made of pure vegetable oils and high grade 
materials—so clean, sweet and wholesome— it is 
agreeable to the tenderest skin and complexion. 


It is the kind of soap particular people use. The oval cake 
fits the hand naturally and always floats within easy reach. 
It cleanses to the last atom. 








is this: It is in the end the cheapest shade 

you can buy. It lastsmuch longer because 4 

uat made beomen Rage age sastge oi im RUE hunger is never indicated in the stom- 
ich, . . tox 

so soon falls out in unsightly streaks and A ach. It cannot be. Itis sensed by“ water- 

“pinholes.” ing of the mouth” at the thought, the smell or 


B | e the sight of something attractive to the appetite. 


“*Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?”’ 


(HEN FAIRBANK Saran] 


MAKERS 


= 





—— ay. 
=" 


Fairy is the best soap 
for washing dainty fab- 
rics and laces. 


With all its goodness, 
Fairy Soap costs but 
five cents a cake. 





It is not painful, but the reverse, and it is al- 
ways willing to wait for convenience, knowing 
that it is all the time making room for more and 
more enjoyment up to the point of full capac- 
TRADE MARK REG. US PAT. OFF, ity for any one single ration. Then hunger 
UNFILLED ceases and appetite takes a vacation, goes ona 
strike and refuses longer to officiate. 
. For example: Suppose you start in to try a 
In OW ai es fast for some days, by way of experiment or 
in order to give the alimentary canal and the 
See them at your dealer’s today. Ask par- | 
| 





























Helpf 
blood and lymph streams a chance to clear Sen: 
—- for = a pr. re lA Oo themselves of possible accumulations of poison- let. It 
yke Brown. ee also Brenlin Duplex—ligh . . z ‘i / 
||| on one side, dark on the other. ous or waste material. If you are not an ex- Addre 


3 a d d “Fl a 
Write for the Brenlin Book today perienced and seasone etcherite,” and not 








Hy With it we will send you the name of a 





nearby dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 
CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO.,2018 Reading Road, 11) | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Genuine _Brenlin Unfilled Shades have this | 
] mark — 2:3 NiLiNj) — perforated along the Hi 
edge. Leak ‘closely for it. | 
| For less important windows there are two 
| 
| 





cheaper grades of Brenlin — Brenlin Filled \| 
and Brenlin Machine Made. They are by far \ 


























TORN a ht 


HAMSand BACON 


That Home-Like Flavor 


F YOU want to be reminded of the good | 
meals ‘‘Mother used to cook” order 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon. 
Tender yet firm; delicate yet full of whole- 
some savor. Young pork from the northwest 
dairy country, Hormel-cured and O. K.’d by 
Uncle Sam. A treat for any meal. 


If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship 





direct by express F.O.B. Austin. Dairy Brand 
Hams 20c lb. Dairy Brand Bacon 30c lb. 
Send money order. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 














= 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


», We ship on approval without a cent 
— freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satis- 
fied after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from any- 
| one at any price until you receive our 
latest art catalogs illustrating every 
kind of bicycle, and have learned our 
special prices and atlractive new offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will he sent you free postpaid by re- 
9 turn mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
a at half usual pric 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-161, Chicago 


e Fireless G et M y 
Rapid, Cooker 1914 Special 
coma Ae Price Offer 
' in food bills, fuel, work — 
and food tastes better. 
30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 


















Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices. 








| yet superior to habit hunger, the usual feelings 


of discomfort will appear. They may perhaps 
persist from thirty-six to forty-eight hours. 
Then they will cease completely, and even the 
sight, smell and thought of food will not excite 
desire. 

It is an inexplicable but very kind provision 
of Nature to mitigate suffering when there is 
no a A available. It seems as if Nature 


used up, I am not going to waste precious 
appetite on you. 

To the practiced ‘‘Fletcherite,”’ to whom 
habit craving, internal discontent and the like 
are fading memories, and appetite, working in 
the head alone and not in the stomach, pre- 
scribes the supply, those discomforts do not 
happen at all. The capability of going without 
a breakfast, for instance, until noon or evening 
or until the next day, becomes such a matter of 
convenience that one may determine not to 
take any food for a week, a month, or as long 
as fifty or sixty days, and yet not suffer the 
least hunger inconvenience. The faster may 
then sit down to a tempting menu as calmly as 
if there had been no interruption in the pro- 
gram, taking and thoroughly enjoying a real 
breakfast, smaller than usual, as if nothing had 
happened. Later, for the following and subse- 
quent meals, appetite will increase the pre- 
scription and allowance till the lost weight is 
regained. 

After the first break in the inanition period 
appetite and digestion get warmed up again to 
their work, and until the lost ‘‘flesh”’ has been 
regained they give a ‘‘workingman’s appetite 
and digestion” to even a frail woman. 

This is what happens also during conva- 
lescence from fever or other illness, when 
nutrition has been insufficient to keep the 
balance of weight. The only danger to be 
guarded against is the tendency to take on too 
much weight in the recuperative process. A 
person may get the habit of too much generosity 
of indulgence, and hence is liable to take on 
too much fat, until it may be sufficient to con- 
stitute disease. ‘‘Fletcherizing”’ with especial 
care is a safeguard against this danger. 


NOTHER thing that this conquering of the 
habit appetite by systematic ‘‘ Fletcheriz- 
ing” does: it starts a happy cycle of conquests. 
You will be surprised | how the “hair- trigger 
anger habit, ” or the “worry habit,’ or jeal- 
ousy, or ‘ ‘the blues,”’ or the other children of 
fear- thought disappear before the light of the 
same intelligence that gets the best of the food- 
habit appetite. 

“Do you drink alcoholic liquors or do you 
smoke?” you ask. 

No; I don’t drink anything but pure water. 
Pure water is the one life necessity that is en- 
tirely neutral in its chemical reaction and can 
be absorbed immediately into the blood with- 
out any treatment by saliva or other body 
secretions. 

On invitation of thirst, which is appetite for 
water, the pure article is swallowed and is 
sucked into the blood stream as eagerly as if 
it were being drunk up by blotting paper. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 81 











25 TRANSFER EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 26 TRANSFER 
EMBROIDERY INITIALS .ONE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 
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pressions. They are given 
with each 56 yard ball of 
COLLINGBOURNE’S 
DUTCHESS FLOSS 
Send 10c and 2c stamp for 
postage. We will send pat- 
ternsand floss by return mail. 
Collingbourne Mills 
No. 28 Elgin, Il 











OWNERS 


OF ALL DISC TALKING MACHINES 


YOU KNOW WHAT YOU PAY 
FOR RECORDS—WILLYOU PAY 







ATTERNS are finest ? 
aeiSSSSSSSSSazzszqy get any thing to ‘ai, to re-supply what is being teqial: Goad far eke tine ko nn Cima Nun, Little Girl, 


ee Night,” and the reverse side 
is a novel musical experiment. 


65 Cents each is the price of 1000 





St : in | 10-inch double disc Columbia Rec- 
Pastis Seas ee ords. Your dealer will be glad to 








or from us direct. | play any of them for you. 





| COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE C0. "jue Nrcten 





LW Stylish ¢ gowns, also skirts, for aocial | 

Maternity : calls and street wear. Nomore ripping, 

basting or cutting to alter waist, lengthen 
Gowns 022% : 


or shorten skirt, Write for Free Samples, 
Spring Style Book and 10 Day Free Trial Offer. Ad- 


dress me _ personally, onawT 
MRS.GRACE MINOR, Sie peed LC 
be am ty & b iow ay 9g vase whew 

arment Co., Dept. A, 5, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ MATES CARMEN, 














If youare plan- 
ning to build or 


remodel, 


you need our 100 
Page Book, “Mod- 
ern Bathrooms,” 
which we will be glad 
to send on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents for 
postage. It illus- 
trates many complete 
bathroom interiors 
ranging in prices 
from $78 to $600; gives detailed costs 
and floor plans; shows equipment for the 
modern kitchen and laundry; suggests 
decorations, etc.— and, in fact, is a com- 
plete and authoritative guide to the re- 
quirements of a sanitary and beautiful 
home. 






































Write for it today. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Dept. K Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tacks. Inventor's yp mier ature on genuine: 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. *‘Improv ed’’ requires no 




















Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Wilson Eyre, Architect, N.Y. 


For Shingles, Siding, Boards 


and all other outside woodwork it will pay you to use 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They give soft, transparent coloring effects that bring out 
the beautiful grain of the wood, and never look ‘‘painty.’’ 
They cost less than half as much as paint, and can be put on 
twice as quickly. The Creosote penetrates and thoroughly 
preserves the wood. They are the only genuine wood- 
preserving stains, and the most harmonious and suitable 
colorings for modern country and suburban houses, bunga- 
lows, camps and cottages. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
Jor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

















Protect 
Yourself 


At Soda 


ORIGINAL : 








GENUINE 





The 
Food - Drink 
for All Ages 


%” Others are 
™ Imitations 


: When full saturation, for the moment, has been : Nourishi BS 

2 ; oe , urishin { 

+aeeane compcctanen’s secured thirst ceases. Liquids that have taste Fountains ED fr wv 2 
Dust-proof, odorless. or smell that attract gustatory curiosity may Ask for 
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Drops of Prevention 


Ward off disease by dropping a little 
Lysol in water used in washing, wher- 
ever there is the slightest danger of 
germs or infection. 





\ Lysol should be used regularly in 

\ your household, as it is in practically 
every hospital in the country. Disease 
can scarcely enter a house guarded 

i by the physician’s favorite Antiseptic, 
Disinfectant and Germicide — 





Lysol is the standard antiseptic in 
maternity cases and is therefore safest 
for every day use. Five times more 
powerful as an antiseptic than carbolic 
acid; better in every way than danger- 
ous bichloride of mercury tablets. 

It is the ideal disinfectant for house- 
hold and personal hygiene. 

A small bottle lasts for months and 
is practical insurance against heavy 
medical bills, loss of health, and worse. 


Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
IMPORTANT—Be sure you get Lysol 
itself. It is put upin round bottles with 
the signature of Lehn & Fink on the label. 
Lysol is safe and will safeguard you; the 
imitations may not. 
Helpful Booklet, ‘‘ Home Hygiene,’ Mailed FREE 


Send your name and address for the Lysol book- 
pos is full of practical helps for preserving health. 
Address 


Lehn & Fink, “*Ghemiete © 103 William St., New York 
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The “Can’t-Slip” shoulder 


strap feature alone should rec- 
| ommend the 


— Canyg-Cat 


| to you when buying an undervest. In the 

| Cumfy-Cut, the straps always stay in place 

| on the shoulders because when knitted, they 

are set in well toward the center. 

The Cumfy-Cut gives you every-minute 

| comfort because this Can’t-Slip feature (Pat. 

}| Jan. 19, 1909) insures the shoulder straps 
|| against slipping off like in the ordinary vest. 

| In addition, the Cumfy-Cut is delightfully light 

| and form fitting and daintily trimmed in many styles. 

Insist on the Cumfy-Cut and be sure you see the name 


on the label. It’s your protection. 15c, 25c, 50c 
upward, 
.,,Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have the ‘‘Can’t- 
Slip"’straps and other improved features that are highly 
appreciated, 

Send post card, with dealer's 

name, for illustrated booklet 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
342 Broadway New York 




















has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after 
using half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what 
the price, your dealer will 
refund your money. 




























Freeman Perfume Co. 


Wri 
te for Dept. 53, Cincinnati, 
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HOW I FEEL AT 
SIXT Y-FIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


be smelled or sipped or inhaled for any good 
there is in them without drinking them, and 
such taste discrimination is naught else but 
“Fletcherizing,’’ and is the best possible safe- 
guard against excess or intemperance of any 
kind—against the arch enemies of health. 

For tobacco I have no use whatever at pres- 
ent. For many years after I learned the secret 
of healthy digestion from Mother Nature I 
continued to smoke and to indulge in wine at 
meals. It wasthenthat Ilearned a useful tactic 
or two that I recommend to drummers or to 
other business persons especially, but the advice 
is good for all. Itis as follows: 

Whenever you take food, even if all of the 
conditions of appetite, calm state of mind and 
the best of things to eat or drink are the most 
favorable possible to imagine, be especially de- 
liberate with the first five mouthfuls. Masti- 
cate, taste and enjoy each mouthful as if it 
were all there was in sight fora week. This is 
equivalent to ‘‘asking the blessing.” It “sets 
a pace.” It starts going a healthy rhythm 
which is likely to last through the whole meal 
even if you talk and think of other things, as 
most persons like to do. 

If you are in business and feel compelled to 
drink with customers do just the same with 
your drink. Take five deliberate sips for full tast- 
ing, as wine and tea tasters do, and who never 
drink. If the wine and tea experts “Fletcher- 
ized” their food as they do the ‘‘ goods”’ they 
are expert upon they would be ideal ‘‘Fletch- 
erites.” 

More than likely you will have had enough 
of the taste of the drink when the five sips 
have been experted upon, and your host or 
guest will be pleased with your courteous, 
intelligent temperance. 


fy OTHER reason why I feel so well at sixty- 
five and why I consider myself the most 
fortunate man alive is this one great supreme 
fact: I know where I stand. I understand 
myself; Nature and I are one. 

Do you, men, who read these words realize 
what atremendous truth thereis here? Really 
to know yourself? You can’t if you abuse 
yourself by overeating, by unwise eating, or 
by taking excessive amounts of alcohol, or by 
smoking. The Greek injunction, ‘‘Man, know 
thyself,’ is a great one. And I do. I know 
exactly where I stand. I know what I can do, 
what I can bear, what I can eat; and I am 
never in a moment’s doubt as to any of these. 
Can you always say that? If not, why not? 

Have I made it clear to you why I feel so 
well at sixty-five and why I consider myself so 
fortunate? If not write me and I will gladly 
illumine any point that seems foggy to you. 
Or you can get fuller details from my books. 
As I travel much and far in pursuit of the 
latest intelligence of mental or physical in- 
terest you may not get an immediate response 
to your question or questions, but you will 
get the best I have to give assoon as possible. 
That is what I am for: serving others as 
Mother Nature has served me. 

The main point that I want to make is this: 
Try it, and I am sure you will never regret the 
steps you have taken. If it were difficult that 
might be a reason why you would hesitate 
about doing it, perhaps, but it isn’t. Itis as 
simple as A B C. And it all fits so well into 
the life of the busiest man or woman! It will 
add twenty-five per cent. to your energy and 
power to do. 

Nor will it take one jot of pleasure out of 
your life. On the contrary it will add im- 
mensely to it, because you will be well. Just 
think of a life free from pain, or Worry, or 
blues, or anger, or anything else but just a 
joyous feeling that you are alive. Wouldn’t 
you like that? 

That is my life at sixty-five. The shadows 
of sympathy with the greedy, selfish and un- 
fortunate, who want ever more, give ever less, 
and suffer much in consequence, but serve to 
accentuate the light which Mother Nature 
assures to all who obey her beneficent re- 
quirements. : 

Such a life can be yours for the asking. 


Round Father’s Grip 
By Strickland Gillilan 


\ 7HEN Father’s come from some long trip 
/V We chicks all kneel around his grip 
And try to keep our faces straight 

And not look tickled while we wait 

Till he has hugged our mother tight 

And kissed her twice with all his might. 
We're glad to see him, too, but then 

First thing when he’s got home again 

From some gret long and busy trip 

We want to see what’s in his grip! 


Then Father kneels among us there 

And digs a key-ring from somewhere 

And looks as if he had forgot 

To bring us things—we know he’s not! 

We gather close while he unlocks 

The grip. Then each one gets a box 

Or parcel tied up with a string 

Or some such gifty-looking thing 

That’s ’zactly right. We squeal: ‘““Oh, Dad! 
The nicest things we’ve ever had!” 


It’s not just what we get, you see, 

That makes us glad. For it might be 
If Father came home once without 

The gifts for us we’d give a shout 

And hug him hard. But oh, it’s great 
That when he’s in some other State 
*Way off from home he thinks of us, 
From ten-year Blanche to one-year Gus, 
So when he’s come home from his trip 
We kneel and giggle ’round his grip! 





All the World 


Joins with You 
When You Sit Down to Quaker Oats 


Every morning, in every clime, millions sit 
down to a Quaker Oats breakfast. 


Some in mansion, some in cottage. Some 
your next-door neighbors, some 10,000 miles 
away. 


Folks who love Quaker Oats, and who want 
the utmost, send from all the world over for 
it. For nowhere else do people find such 
flavor and aroma. 


Here they get the plump grains only, made 
into big, delicious fakes. No little grains and 
puny, tasteless and half-grown. But all that 
full, rich lusciousness which Nature gives to 
about one grain in three. 


And our long and careful process brings that 
flavor all intact to you. 


Quaker Oats 


The Flakes with the Matchless Flavor 


That flavor is rare because that brains and nerves require. 
most grains don’t have it. A So we devote all our, skill and 
bushel of the choicest oats yields facilities to making Quaker Oats 
but ten pounds of inviting. 

Quaker. cemennenes 
We pick them Now a 


out because our 25¢ Size 


business is to foster 

he love of a Now we put up a large 
the love of Qu ker package for 25 cents. It 
Oats. And that is, lasts nearly three times 


or should be, every as long as the 10-cent 
: 7 size. And by saving in 
mother’s object Packing it offers you 


too. 10% More The cost is only 


As an energy For Your Money one-half cent per 
food anda food for dish. 


growth, Quaker Don’t you think 
Oats holds the topmost place. it worth while, in view of these 
It is immensely rich in elements facts, to specify Quaker Oats? 





Every package 
branded Quaker 
Oats contains these 
superlative flakes. 
Never any others. 
But the price is 
the common price. 











10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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The Victrola gives everybody 
the kind of music they like best 


If you would rather hear popular music than grand 
opera arias and instrumental solos, it’s all the same to 
the Victrola. 

Its mission is to bring to you the best music of every 
kind—and just as it presents to you the beautiful voices 
of the world’s greatest opera stars and the superb art of 
the most celebrated instrumentalists, so in the lighter 
forms of music it offers you entertainment by the most 
noted talent. | 

With a Victrola you can change at will from the 
classical to the mirth-provoking—one moment you are 
in fancy transported to the Metropolitan Opera House 
and hear Caruso and other famous artists, the 
next youcan be in any of the myriad of thea- 
tres along Broadway listening to the “song 
hits’? of the latest musical successes. 

And as you sit and enjoy all this 
wonderful variety of music on theVictrola, 
your enjoyment is all the greater because 
of the knowledge that the music you are 
hearing, you can hear again and again, 
whenever, and as often as you wish. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor 


dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play 
any music you wish to hear. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


ON as : ” Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
HIS MASTERS VOICE the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak. 
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chair on the left 
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willow dav- 
port measures 
t 6 inches in 


and deep in the 
with plenty of 
for pillows. 


» davenport can 
irchased for $8, 

the high-back 
n on the right 





OMESTIC cretonne like this 
costs 65 cents a yard, is 32 inches 
in width and of good quality. At 
times it is difficult to find appropri- 


esigns in inexpensive cretonnes, 
his one would add a delightful 
of individuality to any Colonial 


living-room in which it is used. 





ERE is a good design in a Colonial 


mirror. The frame is finished in dull 


Roman gold, measures 16 by 28 inches 


is fitted with a plain French plate 


mirror. Its cost is $14. 


IRESIDE chair which costs 

$25, covered in denim. It is 
shown in acretonne covering in the 
center illustration and _ requires 
seven yards of 32-inch material. 


NoTeE—Mr. 


f { .) dt) 
at ANA ANN ee = AN 
NY VAD any i | 


x ATTRACTIVE scheme for the furnishing and decorating of a country living-room is shown below. 
We are at once impressed by the atmosphere of restfulness and comfort which is created by the 
cozy arrangement of the simple furnishings and the general treatment of the room itself. The walls of 
this room are covered in a plain, putty-colored paper, which comes in a lightly ridged surface suggesting 
the texture of a coarse linen or burlap. This paper, which costs 50 cents a roll, looks exceedingly well 
in a Colonial living-room, where ivory white woodwork is used. 

The hangings are of cretonne in a conventionalized floral design in dull reds, yellows and greens on 
a tan background. The wing chair, as well as a cushion and the lampshade, are all of this bright 
cretonne, adding a refreshing note of cheerfulness to the general scheme. The sash curtains are made 
of cream-white scrim at 35 cents a yard. 

One of the new wool country rugs is used here. These rugs come in a variety of colors and sizes. 
The one shown measures 8 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 6 inches and costs $19. It is a soft brown, but a 
sage-green one would look equally well. Although these rugs are reasonable in price they are very 
serviceable and particularly appropriate for country house use. They are reversible. The willow 
davenport cushion is covered in plaintandenim. The armchairisina green and brown tapestry covering. 
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NE can buy a mahogany library table like this MAHOGANY this good roomy desk, with 

for $23.50. It is oval in shape, measuring three drawers below and a neat arrangement 

42 inches in length. It is supplied with one of pigeonholes and small drawers above, costs 

good-sized drawer and is substantially built and $27.50. The design of this desk matches the 
very well finished. center table which is shown opposite. 
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RICES on this 

willow furniture 
are quoted in the nat- 
ural color. An extra 
charge is made for 
staining: $2 for the 
davenport and $1 for 


cushions, covered in 
denim, cost $5.50 for 
the davenport, $1.50 
for the chair on the 
left and $1.75 for the 
one on the right. 





ESS conventional in design is the 
cretonne shown above, and it 
would look equally well in this Co- 
lonial living-room. It is a soft 
material, slightly loose in its weave, 
and it too costs 65 cents a yard. 








HIS New England slat-back, side 

chair is made in ash, with a fine, 
hand-woven reed seat, and stained ma- 
hogany, for $3.50. Rocker-chairs cost- 
ing $3.75 can also be procured to match 
this chair. 





N ARMCHAIR like the one 

shown above can be bought 

for $10.25 covered in denim, but 

the same one covered in tapestry 
costs $12.50. 


Wallick will be very glad to answer any question about this page if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry 


. 


each chair. Floss 
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‘The Spring-Flower Cushion 
Designs by Ethel Davis Seal 





UMMER is 

coming and 
with it comes the 
demand for wash- 
able pillow cover- 
ings combining 
utility and beauty. 
Here are designs 
admirably suited 
to the summer 
living-room, bed- 
room and porch, 
made of gingham, 
linen, cotton, pop- 
lin and rajah silk. 


2. % 









““If she be not 
fair, shehasthe 
means in her 
own hands.”’ 


“Ze — Shakespeare 


For restoring the ie. 
time to your complexion, 
you will like Luxor, the new 
super-excellent cold cream. 
Snowy white, of firm, even tex- 
ture, an excellent skin cleanser, 
and when gently massaged into 
the tissues, tends to make them 
firm and fresh and blooming. 

Try this dainty toilet requisite. 


At all druggists, or sent direct, 
postpaid. Jars, 2 sizes, $1.00 and 




























14676 14676 
These Deep Maroon Hollyhocks are General Favorites Black-Eyed Susans are Effective on White Linen 





50c; tubes, 25c and 10c. 
Contains no animal product. 


Samples of Luxor Cold Cream and ¢ 
Luxor Complexion Powder, with “ 
Helen Maxwell’s “Beauty Making 

s 


atHome,”’ sentfor 4 cents in stamps. 


ARMOUR AND D 
Dept. 


CoMPANY ‘17 ¢ 

CHICAGO a 
Other Luxor Toilet Y 
Requisites: 5 


Vanishing Cream 
Complexion Powder 
Bath Powder 

Tooth Paste, etc. 


= 


»> 
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The Woodsy Violet for Either Stencil or Block Print A Simple Pansy Design in Old-Fashioned Coloring 





KnowYourWhite Goods 


King Philip fabrics are made from 
sound, long-fibre cotton, evenly spun 
and carefully woven. The name in- 
sures you Satisfaction in appearance 
and wear. 


KING PHILIP MILLS 3822 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer 


LL of these de- 
signs are prac- 
tical for stenciling, 
and the transfer 
patterns are so ar- 
ranged that all ex- 
cept the violet and 
pansy designs can 
be used also for 
darning and out- 
line stitch. 

The Needlework 
Editors will gladly 
answer inquiries. 
Kindly inclose 
postage. 


W hymake up clothing from goods 
that you know nothing about, when 
it costs no more to make up King 
Philip Mills guaranteed fabrics? 
Packed in 12-yard pieces with the 
name King Philip Mills plainly 
printed upon them. 


At all dealers’— Ask for King 





14674 Philip to be sure 
Stately Iris in Yellow and White on Gray Poplin of getting reliable white goods. We will 
send you samples to keep on hand to choose 

from. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 














PATENT 


Invisible: Eyes 
and Spring! Hooks 






They hold placket and seam 


smoothly and closely in place. 














The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 


The name “Peet's” is on every envelope. 


A) 

Invisible LS )) Hooks and 

‘yes . ‘yes 

Sc Y 10c 
WON'T RUST 

PEET BROTHERS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





14674 
Dogwood in its Natural Coloring is Charming on Wood Brown A Profusion of Pale Yellow Roses Stenciled on Blue Gingham 





14675 












Silk Tailored Punip Bow 3 
Cannot curl:up= always'smart = 
None’ better made ; 
At your -dealér’s or direct fori cts. 
State .color desired i 
Columbia Ribbon Co, - Paterson, N-J. 


U fom NSFER patterns Nos. 14674, 14675 (2 designs in each) and 14676 (4 designs) can be supplied for fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


REG TRADE MARK 

























iving a Summer [ouch to 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author | 
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HERE are two good reasons why a room should be dismantled when the surimer 
begins. The first reason is the sense of relief which is experienced by discarding 
heavy draperies and woolen rugs when the weather becomes hot and sultry. The 
second reason, which is the more important of the two, is the fact that the wear and 
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2 SUMMER windows and doors are left open, and the dust and dirt are bound to 
come into the house. And so it is an easy matter to roll up heavy rugs and put 


them in the attic, substitute inexpensive sash curtains for overhangings, and cover 
upholstered pieces with slip-covers where it is possible. Ten-cent gingham can be 














tear on furnishings generally is apt to be more severe in summer than in winter. 


used for slip-covers and hangings, and plain linen for a tablecloth. 
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T IS a good idea to change the pictures in some rooms. In the summer bedroom R*’y rugs have taken the place of the large woven rug shown in this illustration. 

; above color prints which have been cut from magazines and pasted on white cards When a carpet rug is put away for the summer it should be rolled on a pole. 

have added a certain freshness to the walls. By autumn the old pictures which This avoids creasing, which would injure the rugin time. It is different with Oriental 

hung on the walls will be welcomed back with a certain sense of joy, old friends rugs, as they are more loosely woven and will not suffer from being folded. Also care 

, returned, as it were, after what might be termed a summer vacation. should be taken that rugs are put in a thoroughly dry place. 
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IBER or grass rugs are very appropriate for summer use. They can be used 
either inside the house oron the porch. They are inexpensive and can be found 
in a variety of colors and designs. Some people are content with them the year 


STRIKING change has taken place in the two rooms shown above by the use 
of a bright flowered cretonne for slip-covers and window curtains. The object 
of a slip-cover is really to protect the piece of furniture from dust and dirt, but it 
adds a delightful feeling of cleanliness and freshness as well. The fact that slip-covers around. However, by using them in the summer they will save the hard wear on 





can be washed makes them sensible articles for summer use. the carpet rugs. Floors free of large rugs are more easily kept clean. 
(Page 85) 
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Stencil 


3 a Porsona 
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HE personal 


decoration. 


note in this room is the stenciled 
Stenciling is not a difficult task, and 
any girl whois willing to give up alittle time to show her 
| own individuality in _ bedroom can obtain very suc- 





cessfulresults. If afew simple directions are followed 
| the work moves subciits and with excellent success. 

I The first requisite, of course, is to procure you 
desig This should be.tra with care on to 





stencil paper, an oiled paper which com 
other requirements are knife, the 
colors and the bru course the materials u 
which you are going to stencil. 


es re 


aay t 





ine only a sharp 


sh, and of 


At the nearest art shop buy two tubes of oil color, 
one sage green and the other new blue, and a small 
bottle of naphtha. Be careful never to use naphtha 


in a room where there is a light or a fire. The colors 

are thinned withthe naphtha to the consistency of milk. 

Buy also a regulation stencil brush. If you cannot 

get such a brush the next best thing is to purchase 

an ordinary round bristle brush and cut it short with 

a pair of scissors so that the bristles are only about | 

three-quarters of an inch in length. 

| When the colors are mixed ready to use it is wise to 
experiment a little on odd pieces of material or paper, 

to become thoroughly acquainted with the work, and 

thus avoid making a mistake and ruining a curtain or 

| awallspace. The brush is held in an upright position 

| moved over the stencil plate in a sort of scrubbing 

| fashion. Care should be taken that the brush is not 

| very full of color, in which case the color is apt to run. 

| In fact it is far better to have the brush too dry than 

| 














and 


too wet. Ifthe color is too thick and goes on unevenly 
it should be thinned. 
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14660 
The Small Leaf Motif is Used Here —= 
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What an Attractive Finish for a Dressing-Table! 


-CHEST is one of those convenient arrangements which 
to have in her room. The cupboards above are for 


while the shelves below are for books. 


usual and attractive teature about this bedroom is the use 
bookcase doors. One is used above the mantel shelf and 
e dressing-table. The old gi isS was removed from the back 





put in instead. In the case of the dressing-table the 

were re ved so tl they would not interfere nor obstruct 

€ sed over the mantel the crossbars, apparently 
rupin m panes, are ttractive feature. 

ra nal € i) page will be seen Suggestions 

on of ree-fold een and two lamp shades. Either of 

motifs w i be a ive for a screen, using one of the 

j he » of « yut it would not be advisable to 

> left of the title shows another clever handling of 

ertain parts of the design are used and repeated. 

mp shade in the upper right-hand corner of the 

shade made of cream linen and edged top and 

same fringe that is used to finish off the valances. The lamp 

t is not stenciled, but merely a combination of the cream and 


vuund wire frame. 





pattern (No. 14660), which includes all the stencil designs shown 
can be supplied, post-free, upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving 


price to the Pattern Department, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


pattern, and inclosing the 


Journal, Independence Square, 
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. THE room shown above the ceiling is eight feet 
six inches high. The picture molding is placed five 
feet from the floor, leaving a frieze above three feet 
six inches in width. The wall below the picture mold- 
ing is papered in a plain buff, or de ep cream-colored 
oatmeal paper, the frieze and ceiling are papered 


and 





in cream ingrain paper. The stenciling of the 
frieze, of course, will have to be done on the wall. 
This perhaps is a little more difficult than doing it on 
a table, but if pins are used around the outside edge 


of the stencil to hold it in position there should be no 
difficulty. The same colors are used both for the walls 
and the hangings. 

The curtains are made blue linen, 
borders of cream linen inserted at the bottom. 
stenciling is done on these light borders. The curtains 
may be lined with white sateen if desired, and the | 
valance is edged with anarrow cream-colored fringe. | 

It will be noticed in the illustrations below that the 
chest of drawers and the combination medicine-chest 
and bookshelves are also stenciled; however the whole 
motif is not used, only a part of it. On the chest of 
drawers the two smaller leaves at the bottom are used 
in reversed order, and on the doors of the medicine- 
chest about half of the motif is used, also in reversed 
order—that is, by turning over the plate and repeating 
the same part on the left-hand side that you have used 
on the right-hand side. A great many combinations 
can be had in this way. 

The chest of drawersis an ordinary piece of furniture 
costing $6.75, painted white. A new set of brass 
handles replaces the old ones, and the little stenciled 
leaves on each are very effective. 
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This Stencil Design is Reversed on the Open Door 

























HE long runnerillustrates 
anewand attractive idea 


in table linens. 


Two such 


pieces are laid at right angles, 


leaving out the 


embroidery 


design in the center of the 
underneathone. This arrange- 
ment forms across witha doily 
on each end forfour places and 
a centerpiece at the crossing 


fora flower bowl. 


Four square 


doilies can then be placed in 
the spaces between these run- 


ners, 


eight places. 


and thus provide for 





ILET squares 

and medal- 
lions of Cluny 
lace, together 
with a currant 
design in em- 
broidery, are very 
effectively com- 
bined in this large 
circular cloth. 
Round-thread 
linen was used for 
it and the small 
napkin to match. 
Thelittle currants 
are well padded 
and embroidered 
in satin stitch, 
while the leaves 
are done in long 
and short andseed 
stitch, 
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HESE lace insets are buttonholed on the linen, which is afterward 


cut away. The uneven scallop and the eyelet work on the edge 
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add much to the attractiveness of the cloth. 
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TOTE—The Needle- 
LV work Editors will be 
glad to answer inquiries 
and to supply a diagram 
of the com plete alphabet 
inone-inch and two-inch 
letters, like those shown 
on the luncheon set, for 
15 cents and postage 
Transfer patterns for 
thenumbered designs can 
be supplied for 15 cents 
each. The ‘‘Embroidery 
Book,” illustrating The 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
transfer patterns and in- 
cluding a pretty collar 
pattern, will be mailed 
for 8 cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in 
our patterns ; or by mail 
trom the Pattern De part- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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so 


centerpiece 


with a dozen plate doilies 
and the same number of bread- 


padded 
holing. 
be used 
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and-butter-plate doilies to 
match would make a very 
charming luncheon set for a 
round table. The centerpiece 
measures about twenty-four 
inches in diameter, and the 
work is done in solid and eye- 
let embroidery, with a heavily 


scallop in  button- 
This piece could also 
as a center decoration 


with a damask cloth. 


OR a couple 

of very simple 
luncheon cloths, 
with napkins to 
match, the two 
sets at the bottom 
of the page afford 
a pleasing choice 
in decorative 
stitchery. The 
one shows agrace- 
ful spray design, 
while the other 
has been given 
merely a finishing 
touch—a row of 
pin stitching done 
with blue thread 
above the fringe. 
The letter is 
worked in cross- 
stitch. 
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Moving 


And House Cleaning Time! 


This is one of the times 
one greatly appreciates the 
wonderful utility in the 
construction of— 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 

With these Sectional Bookcases it is 
easy for a woman to move the books 
herself, whereas, with the old style solid 
bookcase, it is a job for a strong man 
only! (Note the above illustration. ) 

Now, with Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases, you move the books about, 
section by section, wherever you want 
them: no bother, no confusion; only 
speed and ease! 

Sectional Construction is only one of 
the Globe-Wernicke advantages; supe- 
rior workmanship is another —a fin- 
ished elegance that distinguishes the 
work of master-craftsmen. Various 
styles are provided to suit many 
schemes of interior decoration. 

Send for set of Bookcase Selection 
Cards No. 48 showing L y inte- 


riors illustrated in colors 
ing ideas of Bookcase arrange 





She Globe-Wernicke C, 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases = Cabinets — 


1600 Branch Stores and Agents. 


Stationers’ Goods. 
Factory Cincinnati 


Where not represented, we 
ship freight prepaid. 








Like a clean china dish 








Superb Porcelain Lined —the delight of every 
woman's heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with 
paint orenamel. I will mail you—free—a sample 
of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you 
the difference. You can’t scratch it even with a knife. 
It’s everlz asting—e asily kept beautifully sweet and 
clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 

Can be arranged for outside icing and water cooler. 


Style shown is No. 4, in nes oak $ 

case. Size, 35x 21x45 . Ks .0O 
50 Styles — $15 eb eidalis Paid 

To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send 

for catalog today. Money returned if you are not 

perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of porcelain and 


I'll mail my booklet ‘* Care of Refrigerators."" Every 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 


C. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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the largest 
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We Hi! This Brooks Settee _ Our 

| a original 
sectional 
method 
saves a big 
part of the 
packing and 
freight costs. It 
reduces the factory 
floor space usually re- 
quired. No 
wonder 
we can 


No. 109 for $18 
Solid Quartered sod 
54 in. long, 29 in. 
deep, 33 
in. high 


can save 
you a con- 
siderable 
part of your 4 
furniture costs 
because we are 




















plant of its 


. is save you 
kind in the big mon- 
world— $& Send 
a or our 

not a mail Free 
order neck of 
ey la . vur- 
house. We toe iture 


sell direct. Bargains. 





i! Saginaw, Michigan — 
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Linen Costing $1.0 
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HIS charming set of English 
oak dining-room furniture 
s admirably suited to the small 
country house or the city apart- 
ment, and can be bought for the 
prices given. The simply de- 
signed little sideboard is 4 feet 
2 inches long and 1 foot 8 inches 
wide. The cane panel at the 
back corresponds to the seat and 
back panels in the chairs and 
adds a new note of individuality. 
The dining-table is oval and 
will seat six persons. This fur- 
niture is finished in alight brown 
stain oiled and rubbed down to 
a smooth gloss. 


VER the man- 

tel shelf a plas- 
ter cast is shown. 
It is a copy of a 
part of the ‘‘Choir 
Boy’’ frieze by 
Luca della Robbia. 
This cast comes in 
an old ivory finish, 
measuring 20 inches 

height and 15 
inches in width, and 
can be bought for 
$4.25. 

It isa happy sub- 
stitute for the usual 
picture or mirror 
which occupies this 
space, and it also 
lends a certain dig- 
nity and refinement 
to the room. Its 
choice shows intel- 
ligent discrimina- 
tion and good taste. 
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An Attractive Sideboard Costing $21.50 









Pretty Cretonne for 60 Cents 


BOVE is shown an example 
of domestic cretonne ap- 
propriate to use with this fur- 
niture. On the opposite side 
is shown an imported Eng- 
lish printed linen. It should be 
borne in mind that a printed 
linen is better material than 
cretonne as far as quality and 
durability are concerned. 
However, if linen is more ex- 
pensive than can be afforded, 
the cretonne will look equally 
well and give practically the 
same effect. Both are easily 
washed without any danger of 
fading the colors. 


i IS often a diffi- 
cult proposition 
to find an appro- 
priate picture to 
hang in the space 
over the sideboard. 
However, the illus- 
tration shows how 
attractive this 
space may be made 
by using a German 
color print which 
can be purchased 
for $2.50. 

This picture 
shows an old Ger- 
man castle and its 
surroundings in 
soft, quiet colors. 
Framed in a sim- 
ple oak molding, 
stained to match 
the furniture, it is 
an effective feature 
in any room. 





This Armchair Costs $10.5 


O 


An Oval Dining-Room Table Costing $18.50 


x ATTRACTIVE scheme in tans and yellows has been 
selected to carry out the decoration of this room. The 
walls are covered with an old ivory white paper, costing 50 cents 
a roll, which comes in a slightly rough, mottled surface, giving 
a delightfully soft quality to the walls and affording a good 
background for the simple furniture. 

Each window is provided with a valance board which serves 
as an attractive finish at the top and also affords a convenient 
place to attach the rods and fixtures. The sash curtains are of 
plain cream-white net, hung straight to the windowsill and 


The Side Chair Costs $7.50 



















Attractive 
Crex Halls 


are numerous now-a-days—all over the 
country. In fact there are thousands of 
homes in which CREX floor coverings 


are almost exclusively used. 


Housekeepers like them because they 
economical and 
easy to keep bright and clean. They do 
not hold dust like fabric coverings. 


are artistic, cheerful, 


Ask your dealer to show you our new 
designs—especially the extra heavy her- 
ringbone weave for the porch. 


If you will send us your name and 
address, we will be pleased to mail you 
our 1914 catalog showing sizes and 
patterns in life-like colors. 


INSIST ON THE 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


This is your 
Protection 


| 


Crex Carpet Co. 


Dept. W 


212 Fifth Ave. 
New York 














Scratchless—marless—noiseless 


E ELT OID and TIPS 
save floors and rugs. No dents and 
digs when your furniture is fitted with 
Feltoids. They work none of the dam- 
age so common to metal, wood, fibre 
and rubber casters. 

Genuine Feltoids have the name stamped 
on each wheel. Sold at furniture and 
hardware stores. 

SPECIAL OFFER—If your dealer 
cannot supply you send us 25 cents 
and we will mail you prepaid 2 
sets of Feltoid Tips for dem- 
onstralion in your home. 
Send for booklet No.10. 

TheBurns & Bassick Co, 
Dept. K 
Bridgeport 
Conn. a 













A Dainty Garment 
For Slender Women 


An exquisite bit of 
lingerie. Light, Re- 
fined. The new FRONT 
OPENING model of 

















attached to the same rod which supports the overhangings. The 
rug is a medium shade of tan with a darker tone in the border. 

Either the printed linen or the cretonne shown above would 
be harmonious with the general color scheme. The convention- 
alized floral design in the linen is worked out in quiet shades of 
orange, yellow, brown and soft green on an écru ground; in the 
cretonne the colors are dull pinks and reds combined with olive 
greens on a cream ground. 

The table cover is made of yellow linen. The brass candle- 
sticks shown on the table can be purchased for $2 a pair. 





NoTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any question about this page if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 















At best stores 
or prepaid $1. 
Give Bust and 
state whether 
Front or Back 
opening is de- 
sired. 
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cover, brassiére and fig- 
ure builder combined 


Ruffles draw out flat 


launder and hold th: 
fluffiness from one was 


ing to another. 


St Look for this label 
on every garment. 


to 
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THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, O. 
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It’s Easy to keep Fumiture, Pianos, Woodwork 
and Floors Beautiful and Attractive with 
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Used once or twice a week when dusting, it 
gives a pleasing air of newness, beauty and 
cheerfulness throughout the home. Itisthe one 
dependable article for cleaning and _bright- 
ening furniture, piano, woodwork and floors. 


Just a little LIQUID VENEER on a dust cloth 
removes all dust, dirt and scratches from fur- 
niture and woodwork; that unsightly "blue 
look" from pianos and other choice polished 
articles; stains, dust and grime from hard- 
wood floors, linoleums and oilcloth. 


LIQUID VENEER brings back the beauty and 
brightness to surfaces that have become dull 
with age. Works equally well on all kinds of 
woodsand finishes—mahogany, oak, mission, 
white-enamel, gilt or lacquer. It’s cleanly and 





easy to use —never sticky or greasy — never 
stains —leaves no drying to wait for. 


With a bottle of LIQUID VENEER, a dust cloth 
and an L-V FLOOR POLISHER you can make 
all your furniture, woodwork and floors, not 
only absolutely clean and sanitary but almost 
like new, with very little work. 


Department, Grocery, Furniture, Hardware 
and Drug Stores sell 25c and 50c packages 
of LIQUID VENEER and the L-V POLISHING 
OUTFIT. Ask yours to show you the com- 
plete Cleaning and Polishing Outfit, contain- 
ing a $l bottle of LIQUID VENEER. a $1.50 
L-V FLOOR POLISHER and a 25c treated L-V 
DUST CLOTH—special at $1.50 (bought 
separately cost $2.75). 


Insist on getting the yellow package with the name in the black tilted 
letters like this: WWW. 


It’s a guarantee that you are getting the original, dependable and 
| 6-years-satisfactory article. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y.; Canada: Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Clean 


the Closet Bowl 


with Sani-FlusA without a brush 
or scrubbing in almost no time. 
Just sprinkle a little into the 
water every day and 4eep stains and 
discolorations off the porcelain. 
Sani-Flush is an odorless white 
powder that cleans the 
hidden places thor- 
oughly, easily and 
quickly without harm 
to the metal pipes. 


” Sant- 
Flash 


won't ‘‘craze’’ the bowl and it w#ll make it 
white as snow. Rid yourself of your most 
unpleasant household task by getting a 
can of Sani-Flush and using it freely and 
frequently. Your dealer probably has 
Sani-Flush, If hehasn't it, send twenty-five 
cents to us (30c in Canada), using the cou- 
pon below, and we will send it to you, post- 
paid, arranging for your future supply. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut Street, Canton, O. 


— 
<i 


Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
I enclose 25c (30c in Canada), for full-size 
can of Sani-Flush, postpaid. 


Name— 
Address____ 
Dealer 

Address 














7 OUR ancestors ‘eacalict Gaur 
laboriously wrought by hand of 
solid, time-defying oak. Its mortise 
and tenon construction outlasted the 
centurles. 

Youcan get furniture today as faithfully and 
rigidly constructed as that of old but adapted to 
modern use. It is Limbert’s Holland-DutchArts 
and Crafts, built of solid white oak, in simple, 
dignified patterns which never become tire- 
some, a combination of extreme durability and 

rare beauty which will delight you during your life- 
time and endure for the use of your grandchildren. 


Let us send you a profusely illustrated 
booklet of this famous furniture—it is free. 


A pair of novel little Dutch Wooden shoes 
sent for 20 cents. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. L Holland, Mich. 
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The Ideal Bathroom in the 


Litt 


lle 


House 


By Charles E. White, Jr.: Drawings by the Author 


Epitror’s Note—In making the selection of the bathroom fixtures which are shown on this page, Mr. White 


examined more than twenty-five of each kind. 


Although there are many good fixtures in the market not shown 


here those illustrated will be found particularly efficient for installation in small houses. 


HE ideal bathroom is neither 

too large nor toosmall. An 
excesSively large bathroom is 
much more difficult to keep 
clean than a smaller one if the 
latter is well arranged. In de- 
signing your bathroom each fix- 
ture should be carefully drawn 
out to scale on the bathroom 
floor plan, and the space around 
it carefully noted. Allow just 
space enough about each for the 
accommodation of the user. 

The bathroom window shouldbe higher than 
an ordinary window, and for good ventilation 
it should be larger than usual if possible. 

For the floor the best material is tile, either 
of glass or the ordinary unglazed white tile. 
For a wood floor use either hard maple or oak. 

On the walls a dado of white tile, glazed, can 
be used, or a new enameled steel wall covering 
may be procured. Some of this is stamped in 
a tile pattern and looks like ordinary tile after 
its application to the wall, 
but the most desirable pat- 
terms are those which are 
not imitative of tile. Above 
the tile dado the walls 
should be of hard plaster 
finished smooth. This may 
be painted with three coats 
of good oil paint in white 
or cream, or, better, 
sevencoatsofenamel 
paint. A very desir- 
able wall covering is 
of glazed cloth which 
comes in attractive 
designs. Some 
heavy enameled 
papers are also very 
efficient, too, and 
burlap, when filled 
with at least three 
coats of oil paint, is also a good material. There 
are a few brands of special paint in the market, 
not unlike calcimine in appearance. In the 
best of these there is mixed with the colora 
binder of glue or sizing, which chemically holds 
the particles of color to the walland makes the 
paint waterproof. Ordinary calcimine should 
never be used. Use only waterproof material 
that may be cleaned easily. 

Reduce bathroom woodwork to the mini- 
mum and paintit with white enamel paint. An 
inexpensive and fairly good job can be obtained 
with one coat of white oil paint, followed by 
two more coats of enamel paint. This will leave 
the wood with a moderate luster. The best 
enamel job requires two coats of white oil paint, 
finished with five more coats of enamel, making 
a total of sevencoats. This produces an enamel 
almost as hard as tile and quite as durable. 









ENAMELED 
STEEL 


Low-Tank Closet 


‘IVE careful attention to the plumbing in 
your bathroom. Select a closet that is 
simple indesign and 
positive in opera- 
tion. A“siphon- 
jet” closet is the 
best. In this closet 
a jet of water is re- 
leased into the dis- 
charge opening at 
the same time the 
rim is flushed, and 
the force drives the 
contents of the 
closet through the 
trap into the soil pipe, making it 
more cleanly than the ordinary 
“‘wash-down” closet. You can al- 
ways detect a siphon-jet closet, 
upon examination, by the hole in 
the bottom of the bowl through 
which the jet discharges. 
The ‘“‘valve” closet is one of the 
latest types. In this no tank is 


FLUSHING RIM 





Siphon-Jet Closet 


VITREOUS 
CHINA WARE 





A Corner Lavatory 


metal showing in the water 
pipes. It is an excellent idea to 
have a shut-off in the supply 
pipe as indicated, so the water 
can be turned off during repairs. 
Anew “wall closet” can now be 
obtained, supported entirely 
from the wall, leaving the floor 
free. This fixture has a valve 
action instead of a tank. 


PORCELAIN bathtub is 
excellent when one does 
not need to spare expense, but enameled steel 
is quite good enough. ‘ Porcelain lined,’’ the 
expression used by so Many manufacturers, 
means enameled steel, not solid porcelain, so do 
not be misled. Enameled steel tubs can be 
enameled only on the inside, and must be 
painted onthe outside, A bathtub witha floor 
base instead of legs, fastened tight on a tile 
floor, is most sanitary. The lift waste does 
away witha plug and chain. The sloping end 
of this tub is straighter than many, and there- 
fore takes less space than other models with- 
out sacrificing comfort. The compact bathtub 


shown is excellent where space is limited. The 


rolled rim is 


narrower, and ENAMELED STEEL 





the sloped end +— 
almost erect. > 
Space is also uer 


saved by plac- 
ing the faucets 
inside the tub. 

The chief dif- 
ference between 
the shower 
shown and the 
more Ordinary 
showers is that 
this one has a 
“needle show- 
er.”’ Mostbath- 
tub showers simply provide head and shoulder 
showers. The head shower is entirely separate, 
operating by a chain pull. The valve closes 
automatically when the pull is released. 

A “shampoo” is an excellent attachment to 
havein connection with the shower or the bath 
faucets. Those who donot wish a shower appa- 
ratus can get approximately the same results 
with a shampoo attachment, which can be 
applied to the body like a needle shower or 
used for the head. Canvas curtains are less 
expensive than rubberand much more durable. 
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Cor cocKsY 
Apron Lavatory 


ly DESIGN for the lavatory can be too 
simple. Enameled steel is excellent mate- 
rial for it. A new material, vitreous chinaware, 
is being used however. This looks somewhat 
like porcelain, but is less expensive and is both 
durable and attractive. The corner lavatory 
shown is of vitreous ware. This pattern takes 
up a minimum of space, though the bowl is as 
large as need be, The apron lavatory is com- 
mendable because 
the back bowl and 
apron are all cast 
in One piece. Both 
these lavatories are 
hung to the wall by 
concealed hangers. 
The bowl should al- 
ways beoval. Fau- 
cets are of brass, 
nickel plated, or 
they may be ob- 
tained in white 
metal,nickel plated. The value of 
the latter is that it always shows 
white as it wears down. 

Science and the skill of manu- 
facturers’ designers have contrib- 
uted to no portion of the house 
more liberally than to the bath- 
room. Every conceivable article 
of utility and convenience for the 
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EARTHEN- 
WARE 


Valve Closet 
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Sempre Giovine 


Meaning Always Young 


This little pink cake for complexion’s sake 
pleases me sol wish you could be with meat 
my own dressing table, catch its dainty per. 
fume, see how delightful its cake form is to 
use, how it isn’t wasteful nor mussy and see 
how I have come to depend upon it. | think 
the way it cleanses the pores and contributes 
to the health of the complexion interests all of 
us — weare all willing to be “Always Young” 
which, in the Italian, is 


Sempre Giovine 


preneunceda 


Sempray#2Jo-ve-nay 


OUNG You should try Sempray 
Jovenay, becausea trial really 
introduces it as words can't, 
A generous sample and the 
Always Young 1914 Poster 
Z will be sent you at once for 

rend 6c. Itisan easy way to begin 


Pei rs% tobe fair to your face. 
Sempray 10° We@- may 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 


4016 Turner Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
In the City of Lovely Complexions 
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Absorbent 


Cotton 


In a Patent Package 


Don’t Touch 


Every finger touch leaves germs 


on Absorbent Cotton. 
ends its safety. 

We repeatedly sterilize B & B Cot- 
ton, then seal in an air-tight package. 

So do some others. 

But we have a patent package. 
You use the Cotton without removing 
the roll. All you don’t use remains 
wrapped in the package, just as it 
left our laboratory. 

Thus it remains aseptic. The 
patent package keeps it so. 


And that 





Cotton is our specialty. For 25 
years our experts have worked on it. 

B & B Cotton goes through 21 
processes to make it soft and springy, 
absorbent and clean. 

Then this patent package keeps 
it clean—keeps it free from germs. 
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required, as water enters directly toilet is procurable. Brush and : 
from the supply pipe by means comb holders, toothbrush holders, It pays to remember this. 
Vi of a valve operated by a push soap and sponge containers and 10c up—al Druggists. 
e y (@) an button. The water can be shut towel racks are of great variety in 


off by the valve below in case re- Pattern. Where fixtures are of 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
































Save your feet from aching, burning, pinching. pairs are needed. In _this closet metal they should be nickel plated; Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
Give them comfort with the Nurses DeLyte the valve is inclosed in earthen- but many fixtures may be obtained 
Shoe, made of soft, pliable Durée ware, like the closet bowl, which in enameled steel, glass, porcelain Home Uses for Absorbent 
Sigg Wipes? reduces metal work to the mini- and china, and these are always to 
—a “delight r foot, as a ms 2 ” For dressing wounds. Absorbing discharges. 
Kid: ; J , ae t0 bn : a mum. In the ‘*‘low-down”’ tank be recommended in place of nickel- overing salves and poultices. Applying 
€asy as a Stoc ce ———— _ Closet shown the tank and closet plated metal, as nickel plating soon anmeapies. Salting pres. Absorbing per- 
: Te eT Gas ay : 2 rin 
hurt the loot, It “gives he: her are of enameled steel with the only Bathtub Shower wears off or grows dull. Baby’ i ae Pees wd k bottles. ‘Sesine 
ever it needs to, and ends all 





ing liquids, etc. 
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foot discomfort. Noiseless, 
flexible soles, rubber heels. 
Shapely and good style 
for both street 
and house wear. 





ENAMELED STEEL INSIDE 
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, IFA COLLEGE EDUCATION | 


1 ~ 

we om would be of benefit to you, or if you would like to 
obtain a course in any business college, agricul- 

tural school or musical conservatory, we'd like to 

tell you how about a thousand young people have 

obtained courses without one cent of expense to 

themselves and how you can do the same thing. |} 











































3INCHROLLRIM 


WHITE PAINT OUTSIDE 
Price $3 by Mail, Delivered Free 
Comfort and fit guaranteed to every woman, or 
money refunded. Your choice of lace or button, 
shoes and oxfords, black Durée Kid or 
white canvas. State size when order- 
ing. Sizes 1% to 10, A, B,C, D, E, F. 


Write today for Catalog 12 and measurement blanks. 


DALSIMER ***55}2ans PHILADELPHIA 


WHITE PAINT OUTSIDE 













Box 251, Educational Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | fy 
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Bathtub With Floor Base 


A Compact Bathtub 











Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Florence Told All 
the Neighbors 


“You come in and see my Florence oil cook 
stove work just once—and you won't be 
happy until you have one. 

‘You can have a slow, simmering fire on 
one burner at the same time you havea quick, 
hot fire on another—and the other two regu- 
lated exactly to any work you want done. 
Just set the levers as you want them—and 
vou can go away for two hours and find all 
the burners at exactly the same heat when 
vou come back. That’s because the oil supply 
is automatic and there are no wicks. 

‘It’s so simple, so clean, so convenient, so 
cool, that I don’t know what I should do 
without it. 

‘‘My husband has tested the FLORENCE 
with other stoves and he says it produces a 
wonderful amount of heat for the oil con- 
sumed and that it costs only about two cents 
an hour to run all four burners.” 





“‘The Turning Point in Oil Stove History” 


FLORENCE 
Oil Cook Stoves 


“Look for the Lever” 


In the Florence you have—at last—the 
safe, reliable oil stove. Safety—and simplic- 
ity —and economy. They go together. The 
stove pictured above retails at $25. Others as 
low as $5. All are fully guaranteed. Write 
for catalog or ask your dealer. 


May We Send You 
Both of These ? 


A TOY STOVE for the chil- 
dren—harmless, can’t be 
lighted —looks like the big 
Plesence Oil Stoves—a unique 
toy—for only 16c in stamps. 
Also, FREE, an unusual recipe 

book, “Household Helper’’— 
FREE. Write for either or both today. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Address Dept. 13 








Gardner, Mass. 
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Coolcomfort? Ashady spot when they’re 
sizzling outside and in? YOUR PORCH — 
44 when equipped with 


Vurdlor Shates 


Live, eat, sleep in it and discover what 
Summer appetite is and that deep sleep 
which live air brings. Wudors last —they 
don't flap and break at theends. They’re 
indelibly stained and so don't discolor. All 
sizes, varying widths, many colors. $3 to 
$10 isenough forthe averageporch. Doctor 
Air will take care of your health for nothing. 
Send for samples for bungalows—in special 


c 1 bi 
ies Send for Booklet 


ut Vudor Porch Shades and Reinforced Hammocks 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
220 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 
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fempt the grown-ups and little 
olks with crisp, golden brown 
affles, with maple syrup or 
mey. Ah! what a feast—fit for 
king. Give them the real 
“Dixie land” flavor—get a 
Griswold Waffle Iron today and start the 
day off with a smile. Many exclusive 
features described in valuable recipe bbok— 

it’s free. Send today for 

> a copy. If your dealer 

» hasn't the Griswold, we'll 


isos) = see that you are 













supplied. b 
i} THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
| Erie, Pa. 








Waffle Iron 











DISHWASHING DRUDGERY GONE FOREVER 

The Kitchenette Family Dishwasher takes the 

‘*\ place of the old, dishcloth, dishpan way. Washes 

* and sterilizes ina few minutes. Will not break 

the most delicate china. Hands do not touch 

the water. Nored, rough, chapped, dishwater 

hands. Approved by Good Housekeeping 

Institute of N. Y. and guaranteed by us. Send 

no money. 30 days’ Free Trial and easy pay- 
ment plan. ll freight prepaid. Address 

CARY- DAVIS CO,, Inc. 
Dept. D-6, 42 Pearl St., Buffalo, New York. 














A Kitchen 
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‘ith Everything 
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A Man’s Idea of a Conveniently Arranged Kitchen 


d great majority of women nowadays 
find pleasure in ‘doing their own work,’’ 
but there are still some who make this work a 
drudgery. Roughly the latter may be divided 
into two classes: one the woman who looks 
with suspicion at labor-saving devices no matter 
how practical; the other forever buying all sorts 
of useless jimcracks from back-door peddlers. 

Year after year both types of women go the 
rounds of their duties 


I can see your hands go up now: ‘What, a 
refrigerator right in the kitchen so near the 
range—think of the ice bill!”’ 

We did think of it; but we also thought of 
the steps it would save. At the end of the 
season we had used one hundred pounds more 
ice, which, had it cost the town price of forty 
cents a hundred, was only four dollars a season 
extra, or eighty cents more a month. 

Another feature 





cutting their work 
Or using itas a 
medium for develop- 
ing their minds. 

The business man 
who runs his office 
as some of these 
women do their 
kitchen work soon 
finds himself not 
only left behind, but 
his mentality has 
also become so in- 
elastic that, when he 
finally does wake up 
to things, he finds it 
next to impossible to 
adapt himself to the 
new order. 

You women must 
use your mind in 
your work. Use it 
to short-cut your 
steps; use it to in- 


crease the quality 
and decrease the 
effort. Above all 


get away from that 


without either short- y 








of the kitchen is an 
AN open closet. In this 

we hung the pitch- 
ers, up out of the 
way but within easy 
reach. The plates 
and platters are not 
set on top of each 
other, but are stood 
up with edges out- 
ward, being held in 
place by upright 
pegs and a ledge 
along the front. 
Lots handier! You 
can pick out with 
one hand just the 
dish you want. The 
larger platters lie 
flat in separate 
holders made by di- 
viding the space be- 
tween two shelves 
with horizontal rods. 


BECAME tired of 
sweeping around 
A the legs of a small 








pernicious idea that 
“kitchen work is 
drudgery.’”’ So is office work, if a man allows 
it to work on him, instead of working it. 


EING a man, you say: ‘‘It’s all very well for 

you to talk that way, but it’s plain to be 
seen you don’t know what you are talking 
about. If you had todo kitchen work for a year 
then you would change your tune.” 

Right you are, and that’s just why I am sing- 
ing thistune. I hada year anda half of kitchen 
work—of out-and-out housework from cellar 
to garret. It was done to keep our home after 
the death of my mother. 

We had stood a year of housekeepers, and, 
in desperation, Father and I concluded we 
would try homekeeping on our own hook. 

Then I discovered the unhandiness of our 
kitchen—what useless steps were necessary, 
and how cheerless and uninteresting it was. 

The wall was a dull drabby-blue-Monday 
color which was enough to give any one a wor- 
ried, overworked look. Promptly I painted it 
a sunshiny yellow, with woodwork to match. 
Then we covered the floor with a soft greenish 
shade of linoleum, and painted the chairs and 
table a restful apple green. Now our kitchen 
has the cheery restfulness of a sunny day in 
June out in the old orchard. At the windows 
we put white curtains. Then that old rambling 
kitchen began to take on an air of happiness, 
and I whistled when ‘“‘ doing the dishes.” 

The next thing was to manage things so that 
one could stand in the middle of the room, and, 
by taking a step or two reach the range, the 
sink, the table and the open closet. The sink 
was moved. The pots and pans that we used 
every day were brought out and hung over 
and under one of the 


The Kitchen Table, and Cupboards Above 


side table, so I re- 
moved them, secur- 
ing the table to the 
wall with hinges and supporting it by braces 
from the skirting. Each corner was slanted off, 
so my hips wouldn’t be banged black and blue. 
Under the table are fastened some drawers, 
with shelves oneach side. The drawers hold 
the dishtowels, pieces of old muslin, and waxed 
paper now so useful. 

Getting tired of the noise of the legged table, 
whenever I pulled it out to sweep, I put glass- 
ball casters on it, so I can move it noiselessly 
in any direction. Then we got a sheet of zinc, 
put it on the table and bent the edges over and 
tacked them underneath. This made it not 
only easier to keep the table clean, but also, 
when I thoughtlessly set hot kettles on it, no 
charred marks were left. 

About this time the filling of the lamps “‘ got 
on my nerves.” That everlasting tipping up of 
a can and waiting for the lamps to fill up—and 
run over! So a little cupboardlike affair was 
put up over in the corner right by the window. 
On top of it was the five-gallon oil-can. The 
door of the cupboard let down, and was held 
out shelf-fashion by achain. Inside were kept 
a funnel and the usual “‘lamp rags” and 


uniform-sized pieces of paper for wiping off the - 


wicks. Now all we had to do was to set a 
lamp on the let-down shelf, put a funnel in the 
lamp and turn on the faucet. The light being 
so good, seldom did we overfill a lamp. Thus 
the lamp-filling work was cut in half. The oil- 
can and the cupboard were both painted apple 
green, and filling lamps ceased to be a dread. 


SPACE of eighteen inches was between the 
back of the range and the wall. Here, 
just back of the smoke pipe, we suspended an 
old tin oven that 





tables, instead of 
in the old rambling 
pantry. Thissaved 


from two hundred 
to five hundred steps 
a day (actual count). 
Of course Aunt Jane 
said: “It isn’t any 
kind of way to have 
the cooking things 
right out where they 
will catch the dust.” 
But we figured it 
out as being much 
easier to wipe the 
dust off an agate 
skillet without tak- 
ing any steps. 


| 3+@ 
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| Bede then said 
that if the kitchen 
was the workshop of 
the house why not 
make it so? Why 
not have all the use- 
ful things right out 
handy, as he had 


them in his shop? SS 
I 








carded oil stove. In 
it we kept our crack- 
ers; they were 
always crisp and 
delicious. 

To make sstill 
fewer steps neces- 
sary we put five 
deep drawers and 
ten shallow ones 
within handy dis- 
tance over the zinc- 
topped table. Inthe 
deep ones were kept 
flour, granulated 
sugar and such 
much-used things. 
In the smaller ones 
confectionery sugar, 
salsoda and the like; 
with a drawer for 
strings, spoons and 
knives and forks 
such as are needed 
in the kitchen. 

And now the 


ff short days came and 
the one little hand 


“ belonged to a dis- 








That was so sensi- 
ble that we began at 
once to do it. 

Then we made another discovery, and that 
was, how needlessly heavy and ugly most of 
the cooking things were. Also how nicked most 
of the kitchen dishes were, and how many 
broken-nosed pitchers were being used “‘to put 
things away in.”’ We figured it out that such 
things were both needless and unfortunate in 
their influence. So we called a meeting of the 
finance committee and promptly appropriated 
fifteen dollars, and bought blue and white agate 
cooking things. We “junked”’ the broken 
pitchers and handleless cups, and bought 
sound, attractive, inexpensive ones in their 
places. 

The illustration above shows the regular 
kitchen table with the sink alongside of it, and 
in the lower picture is shown a closet in which 
the china is kept, and on the door of which are 
a linen rack and hooks or pegs for cups, glasses 
and various utensils. The range is within two 
steps of the table and the refrigerator is placed 
directly opposite it. 


Making Use of the China-Closet Door 


lamp was pitiable 
in its attempt to 
dispel the gloom of early dark. So we bought 
a lamp and frame, and suspended it on pulleys 
just over the zinc-topped table. As it was 
counterbalanced by a weight over in the corner 
we could put it up and down whenever we 
wanted to change the position of the lamp. 


F COURSE these various changes were not 

all made at once, but from time to time, as 
the wants pronounced themselves. One of us 
got married, and now I hear Elvira singing 
happily downstairs in that man-made kitchen. 
She doesn’t seem to think housekeeping is 
such a terrible task, nor does she wear deep 
wrinkles, nor twist her hair up as tight and 
‘‘severely plain’’ as does one of our ‘‘ model- 
housekeeping” neighbors. 

Of course Elvira didn’t like “our kitchen” at 
first; but, now that it’s “her kitchen,”’ with 
her apron hanging behind the door, we are 
all very happy.—Republished by courtesy of 
“Suburban Life.” 













IT REALLY 
COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 


Smpuex IRONER 


“THE BEST IRONER: 


In fact, you will be money in pocket, fig- 
uring the many hours of time and labor you 
will save 52 weeks a year for many years. 
Not to mention the EASIER WORK, BET- 
TER FINISH, and LONGER WEAR of 
goods ironed. It will earn its price over 
and over again. 

If you fully realized the MANY advan- 
tages of using the ‘‘Simplex” Ironer you 
would get one immediately, as have many 
thousands of progressive housewives. 

The “‘Simplex’’ will do the greater part of 
the ironing, all the heavy pieces that take so 
much time, press trousers, etc. It will iron a table 
cloth in 3 minutes that would take you 20 by 
hand,and DOIT BETTER. IT WILL DOAN 
AVERAGE IRONING AT TWO TO FOUR 
CENTS’ EXPENSE. Think of it! You really 
cannot afford to be without a ‘“‘Simplex”’ Ironer. 

Write for name of our Local Dealer, 30 Day 
FREE TRIAL OFFER, and Booklet. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
561, 168 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











Six Sizes 


Puta 
“Simplex” 
Ironer 

In Your 
Home 











Operated by Hand 


or Any Power 





Flexible—Breakproof 


If you want to look your best 
always—if you want to empha- 
size the natural grace and beauty 
of your figure—wear 


La Resista Corsets are the only cor- 
sets in the world fitted with flexible 
**Spirabone.’’ You cannot buy any 
other corset in any store today that has 
this resilient boning. It is patented 
and confined to La Resista Corsets. 


**Spirabone’’ bends freely in every 
direction with your body. It cannot 
break or turn on edge. Always holds 
its shape and wears even longer than 
the corset. It gives you comfort, 
buoyancy and grace of figure not pos- 
sible with ordinary boning. 


Go to your favorite store today and see the 
assortment of beautiful La Resista models. Find 
theonethat exactly suits yourfigure. Ia Resista 
Corsets have all the latest devices known in 
modern corset-making. In addition they have 
this wonderful, flexible, breakproof ‘‘Spirabone.”’ 

La Resista Corsets sold only in 

stores—never by agents. Write us 

if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Booklet on request. 


LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 
11K West 34th Street 
New York City 























Mrs. Housewife: 
You can’t afford to be without this big 
help which, a¢ dow cost, gives a stylish 
luxury and fills a home eed. 


The Folding Tray-Wagon 
Sets or clears the table in one trip. Gives 
invaluable service in parlor, kitchen, 
sewingroom. All steel ; sanitary ; hand- 
some rubber tires. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for free book. 

BLOOMFIELD MFG. Co. 
Box 40 Bloomfield, Ind. 
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In the morning serve with sugar and cream, 
or mixed with any fruit. 





For luncheons or suppers serve like crackers 
floating in bowls of milk 


Prot. Anderson's Gift 


To Food Science is Our Gift to You Today 


en Dishes Free This Week 


We Pay the 15 Cents 


Thisis to offer you—entirelv free—a package of Puffed 
Rice. One of the two great foods which Prof. Anderson 
contributed to our tables. 





Not a sample package, but a full-size package—a 
regular 15-cent package. Take this coupon to your 
grocer. He will give you the package, and we will pay 
him his 15 cents. 


You are asked to pay nothing at all. 


A Surprise Package 


If you never have tasted Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat, 
this package will be a surprise. 
toasted grains there, puffed to eight times normal size. 


You will see crisp, 


You will see grains that float 
like bubbles. Airy morsels with 
thin, brown walls surrounding 
a myriad cells. ; 

But you taste them } 
comes the main surprise, for the 
taste is like toasted nuts. And the grains fairly melt in 
the mouth. 


——— eee 


when 


Then you will know what millions know—that these 
are the two most enticing foods ever made from grain. 


Done for a Serious Purpose 

But this College Professor had another purpose in 
making Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. He found that 
whole grains, by no cooking process, were ever made 
wholly digestible. 

So he sealed up the grains in guns, and applied 
terrific heat. Thus he turned to steam the moisture 
inside of each food granule. 


The Quaker Oals Ompany 


Sole Makers 


(535) 
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 Puffed Wheat, LOG Exceotin : 
- Puffed Rice, | 





When that was done the guns were shot. The steam 
exploded and every food granule was literally blasted 
to pieces. Inside of each grain there occur in this 
process a hundred million explosions. 

The result is easy and complete digestion. These 
grains are cooked as cereals never were cooked before. 
All the elements, for the first time, are made available 


as food. 
Good for 15 Cents 


This coupon will buy you—at your store—a package 
of Puffed Rice. Get it and let your folks enjoy it as 
our treat. 


Serve some with cream and sugar. Mix some with 
fruit. Serve some in bowls of 
milk. Use some like nut meats 
in home candy making or as 
garnish for ice cream. 





Extreme 


15c West 


Let us buy enough for ten meals. You will buy a 
thousand when you find these Puffed Grains out. 


For these are both foods and 
confections. 





Cut out this coupon. Lay it aside. Present it when 
you go to the store. It will not appear again. 















SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 2 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as payment 
in full for a 15-cent package of Puffed Rice. 





Name eee ee 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you fifteen cents for this 
coupon when mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, with your as- 
surance that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company—Chicago 





Address 


Dated 








This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 





NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 











15-Cent Coupon 
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READ THIS TRANSLATION 





(1) As for her who desires beauty. 


(2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with Z 
oil of palm and /oil of olives. 


(3) There cause to flourish these /ointments 
the skin. 


(4) As for oil of palm /and oil of olives, / 
there 1s not their like for revivif ying, mak- 
ing / sound and purifying the skin. 


”~A Secret 


























EXPLANATORY NOTE 





This is a translation of the story of palm 
and olive oils written in the hieroglyphics of 
3,000 years ago. 


The characters and the translation are cor- 
rectly shown according to the present-day 
knowledge of the subject. 


Read hieroglyphics down, and to the right. 


3,000 Years Old 


The Egyptian maid of 3,000 years 
ago was famous for a perfect complex- 
ion—probably due to the use of olive 
oil in combination with oil of palm. 


In the Homeric World, as depicted in 
the Iliad, olive oil was known as a lux- 
ury of the wealthy—an exotic product, 
prized chiefly for its value at the toilet. 


We know that no other products of 
Nature have been discovered since to 
equal palm and olive oils in benefit to 
the skin. 


That’s why we use them in Palm- 
olive Soap. 


We get Palm Oil from Africa and 
Olive Oil from Spain. Our scientific 
combination, a perfect blend, has de- 
veloped their utmost effectiveness. 


The daily use of these oils in the form 
of Palmolive surpasses any other method 
we know for keeping the skin soft, smooth 
and beautiful. More than 2,000,000 
homes are kept supplied with 
Palmolive because 2,000,000 
women know what it does. 


And Palmolive is one lux- 
ury that isn’t high priced. A 
cake costs but 15 cents. 


For a smooth, clear complexion, for per- 
fect purity, for delicate Oriental perfume, 


for cool sweet refreshment, for immediate 
lather in hard or soft water, for the best 
cleanser, plus dainty charm —for more 
than mere soap — there is only one 
choice — Palmolive. 








PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO —the Olive Oil 
Shampoo — makes the hair lustrous and healthy and 
is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and 
leaves the hair soft and tractable. Price 50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of 


the skin and adds a delightful touch after the use 
of Palmolive Soap. Price 50 cents 


N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream or 
Shampoo of your local dealer, a fuil-size package 
of either will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. (316) 
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There has always been a material difference-between Toa: 


we make them and as you buy them. 








It has constantly been my ambition to deliver the to you as fresh and 
crisp as they are when they come from our ovens. 
By the use of new machinery, we are able to offer you, at no ineresse in 


price, KELLOGG'S TOASTED CORN FLAKES so perfectly 


2 


sealed tha Wherever and when- 
ever you buy them, they will be as fresh, tender and crisp as the moment they left 


the ovens. We call this "Waxtite,™" the seal of quality. 


This is the most important announcement I ever made. 


copyright, [9iv, 
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\ KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO 
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